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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00. 


THB 


Brooklyn Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





CHRISTIAN W. BOUCK, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS NEARLY $2,000,000.00, 


With accumulations rapidly and constantly increasing. 


This Company organized in the City of Brooklyn, with principal office in New York, is 
managed by a Board of Officers and Directors composed exclusively of its most prominent and 
wealthy citizens. 


Ita success has been equalled by but very few corporations, and surpassed by none. In bene- 
Gcial results to policy holders it stands pre-eminent among other Companies. Organized in 1864, 
in less than seven (7) years paid to the Widows and Orphans’ and Heirs of Policy Holders the 
sum of $315,000; while in the same period it paid to Policy holders Return Premiums 
(Dividends) $220,000. 


It is the only ete that endorses the cash surrender value in dollars and cents on 


all its policies, so that the policy holder knows every year just what his policy is worth in cash, 
and just what the Company agree to pay him, whenever he wishes to surrender it from inability 
to continue to pay the premium. 


Economy of management, special care in the selection of risks, and promptitude in the pay- 
ment of losses, combine to make the 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


the most desirable of Life Companies. 


General Agents for the Southern States: 
To whom applications may be made for Local Agencies. 


F. MEDCALFE, Baltimore, For the State of Maryland, 
T. L. ALFRIEND & SON, Richmond, - “ “ Virginia. 
A. W. LAWRENCE, Raleigh, - . : “ “ oN, Carolina, 
JAMES G. HOLMES, Jr., Charleston, *  §, Carolina, 


WM. M. COLE, Secretary. 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Actuary. 
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READERS who may communicate with any of our advertisers, will please state that they saw the 
advertisement in the SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1872. 





CONTENTS: 


I. IMMIGRATION TO THE SOUTH. Col. F. Schaller, Athens, Georgia. 385 
II. MASKS AND FACES. G. H. S., Charleston, S. C. - - - - 411 
AMONG THE MEXICAN MINES. £&. Parmer, St. Louis, Mo. - 
IV. LORD KILGOBBIN. Cuaps. LVI—LIX. Cornhill Magazine. - - 427 
Vv. THE BISHOP’S BAN. Mrs. Margaret F. Preston, Lexington, Va. - 434 
VI. GEN. MARMADUKE’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST GEN. STEELE. Official Report. 445 
PIANO LOVE. W. £. McCann, Baltimore. - - - - - - + 7 - 452 
BOOT AND SADDLE. Affileton Oaksmith,Englandd - - * .« - = @& 455 
IX. SUFFRAGE. G. ¥. A, Coulson,of Maryland. - + - * © * 2 © © 456 
X. DUKESBOROUGH TALES. No, 1X. Op Frignps anpj New. Cuap. VI—VII. “Philemon 
Perch,” Waverley, Md. - - . - . - - - - - - - - - 460 
XI. A BOW AND AN ARROW. Edward Spencer, Randallstown,Md. - = - 467 
XII. LEGENDS OF THE PATRIARCHS. Contributed. we te ce le 468 
XIII. ASTORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. Cuaps. VIII—IX. Lauriston Collis, Baltimore. 477 
XIV. THE PALMYRA MASSACRE, H., Palmyra, Mo. - 485 
XV. THE LEGEND OF DUTY. 4#., Baltimore,Md. - - - = 488 
po A a a 
Tue Dowestic Lire or THos. JEFFERSON. 
Heart-HunGry. : * & = - 495 
XVII. THE GREEN TABLE. - - - 506 


CAROLINA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MEMPHIS, THNN, 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, President. 
ASSETS, - = = = = = = =* * = $1,075,000. 


Baltimore Branch Office, No. 17 German St. 


OFFICERS: 


WADE HAMPTON, PRESIDENT, D. C. TRIMBLE, SECRETARY, 

Cc. F. McCAY, TREASURER, BROWN & BRUNE, ATTORNEYS, 
M. J. DEROSSET, M. D., MED. EXAMINER, 

Pror. N. R. SMITH, M. D., and OC. C. BOMBAUGH, M. D., CoNSULTING PHYSICIANS, 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM Hy? HaBrison, President Baltimore Fire Insu- coum B. | Rexzsz, John 8. Reese & Co., Guano and Ferti- 
rance Company. 

James Hopass, Hodges Brothers, Wholesale Dealers in Rosgrt Lege, Boninger Brothers, Wholesale Tobacce 
Notions and White Goods. and Commission Merchants. 

Tsomas P. WILLIaMs, Thos. P. Williams & Co., Cotton E. KnasBe, Wm. Knabe & Co., Piano Manufacturers. 
and Commission Merchants ARTHUR GEORGE Brown, Aitorney, iat Sa. 

RoBert GARRETT, Robert Garrett é Bone ane President General Isaac RK. TRIMBLE, Baltim 
Valle Railroad or hed & of Vir; Cc. F. McCay, 

ANDREW KeEIp, Spence & Comm: a Merchants. Actuary. 

JOHN ore Murphy & Co., Publishers, Booksellers General Wapz Hamprox. 
an tationers. 


Our tables by which a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALVE IS GUARANTEED, On all Policies 
lapsed by the non-Payment of Premium, present one of the most valuable features to Policy- 
holders yet introduced into Life Insurance. 

With sufficient capital for entire security, no Life Insurance Company offers superior 
advantages te the CAROLINA. 

All its profits are divided among its Policy-holders, in dividends on the contribution plan. 

No restrictions on travel or residence in the United States, Canada or Europe. 

All Policies non-forfeitable after second year. All Losses paid promptly in cash. 
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Schedule of Great Atlantic Coast Line 


FROM 





Leave BALTIMORE.........ccessses0ee 


BALTIMORE TO SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 





cccccccecccccest 50 A. Meccccccce soccer cocces scccccocccomeccseeeS 65 P. M, 
“ WASHINGTON......... cocevcccce, ccocccccscces) 00 ** cocccccrcccccccvorecceccsccccccccccocscce? OO 
OF Fe creccsescccs coe secees cvcseccscessenese ss BO TP. TE. .cccsccssccenseccenssccnsensocenvcssees® 46 A, Mi, 
OY PE iavkinnisscseesnncia sceccverccccsscccsces. SH §* ssccceccccccscrcecccocccooccccoccoescse 1 OO *f 
ON venictcrssuicasemnitarenssntpinte ll: OD Dix Msvectaiasemnsvintsninvinnasindinsenie 710PM 
ON, FE A MT 7 yf 


Arrive SAVANNARH...... 


see eeeeaecesecsees veces soccer eeeseeses ee eeeeeese, sensor es eeeeseeee sees tenesers: 3 00 P. M, 


Or Via BAY GBINE. 


Leave BALTIMORE............ sevcerecccccccvcccsoecsosccese 
Oe Wacciiseccscnsiinetesntareiaiese: 0: shuts 


‘ce 


 eiahinniiniarenininwiaben 
CHARLESTON...... 
Arrive SAVANNAH...... esooneseons 


ewer ceeesesee 


Ce eeeeeeeres cece 


POC COC OOS TERT O TE EES SORES SSOETeEe ees 


ocooeed SS P; BM. 


Cones HOO Oe COCR OEs HERE Bese tenes Seeeee 


Av seeeecsesevecesescsenevescecesccssesees seeses 6 00 A. M. 


“ce 


REO 


ercccccesee scesevoces coos csvesecceseessessS SO 


0+ peeecee recess seecsscococecsooees. 3 00 P. M. 





Orange, Alexandria and Manassas Railway. 


Double Trains Daily between Washington, Lynchburg and the South. 


Joun S, Barsour, President; H, W. 


VanpbeEGriF?, General Superintendent, 


and J. M. Broapus, General Ticket Agent, Alexandria, Va, 


sa = 
On and after SATURDAY, July 1, 1871, 


two daily passenger trains will run between 
WASHINGTON and LYNCHBURG, ef- 
fecting double daily connections through be- 
tween NEW YORKand NEW ORLEANS. 

At Gordonsville connection is made by 
mail train with the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad daily, Sundays excepted, to Rich- 
mond, Staunton and the VIRGINIA 
SPRINGS. 

At Lynchburg with Atlantic, Mississippi 
and Ohio Railroad for the West and South- 


west, and at Washington for the North and | 


Northwest. 

Leave Washington daily at 6 55a, m. and 
5.30 p. m., and Alexandria at 8 a. m. and 6.50 
p. m., arriving at Lynchburg at 5.05 p. m. 
and 4a. m. 

Leave Lynchburg at 9a. m. and 10 p. m., 


arrive at Alexandria at 5.25 p. m. and 6.25} 


a. m., and at Washington at 6.15 p. m. and 
7.25 a. m. 


For Manassas Drviston, leave Washing- 
ton daily (excepting Sunday) with main line 
train, at 6.55 a. m.; and Alexandria at 8.00 
a.m. Leave Manassas Junction at 9.30 a. m. ; 

ass Strasburg at 12.45 p. m., and arrive at 
larrisonburg at 3.40 p. m., connecting with 
Harmon & Co’s Stage Lines to Staunton, 
Rawley Springs, &c., &c. 

Eastward, leave Harrisonburg at 9.45a. m.; 
pass Strasburg at 12.45 p. m., arrive at Ma- 
nassas Junction at 4 OOp. m., connecting with 
main line through to Washington and the 
North and West. 

Good connections, by comfortable coaches, 
are made to Fairfax Court House from Fair- 
fax station; to Middleburg from Plains; and 
to Upperville from Piedmont. 

Both the Eastward and Westward bound 
trains make close connection at Strasburg 
with the Winchester and Strasburg Railroad 
|to Winchester, Harper’s Ferry, Capon 
| Springs, &e. 





Elegant Sleeping cars are run daily between New York and Lynchburg, without change. : 
Also, cars through between Baltimore and Lynchburg, avoiding the iuconvenience of transfer in Wash- 


ington 


Through tickets and baggage checked to all prominent points. 





< 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 


RICHMOND & PETERSBURG, AND PETERSBURG & WELDON RAILWAYS. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway.—Prter V. DANIEL, President; E. T. 
D. Myers, Gen. Supt., and J. B. Genrry, Gen. Ticket Agent, Richmond, Va. 


Richmond & Petersburg Railway.—T. H. 


mond, Va. 


Petersburg & Weldon Railway—C. F. Couuier, Pres. ; 


Supt., Petersburg, Va. 








TRAINS NORTE. || 





TRAINS SOUTH. (June 7, 1871.) 














Wynne, President, and Gen. Supt., Rich- 


and R. B. Pearam, Gen. 





general ceo CONNECTIONS. 
Acc.) Exp | Exp Mis. | STATIONS, ane.) Exp Re Ac¢.'| 1 Connects with Washington Branch of Baltimore & 
— ae _ —— a Ohio Railway 
a.M.|P. Poa |a . | |LEAVE ARRIVE | P.M.ia.M.P.u.| 2 With dilexandria & Washington, and Orange, Alex, 
| 
700/715; O- - Washington 1.. .| 216 12 10, 4 10 2 With Stages to Charlotteville, Sulphur Springs, ete. 
| | | B reser poat) | 3 With Chesspeake & Ohio and Richmond, Danville and 
11 14/11 05 th wid Creek...+| 161 8 35 12 59 Piedmont Railways. 
112 00 11 42 Predg Milford... 2.. 147 7 51 11 53 4 With South Side and Norfolk & Petersburg Railways. 
10 12 36! eccce ford os | 26 02/1 4 5 Junction of Gaston ranch 
+} i 42 | F4 F eeeneee HT io + *. 617 6 With wil imington & Weldon and Seaboard & Reanoke 
724 2 27) 1 * | 113\- “0% aii 103 | 6 4 9 39 : s Kailways. 
$ 42; 3 30| 21 a ‘ || 5 20' 845 430) 
A.M. co Ee] 180 ee - ta a at 5 S 8 * ae ee 
B13 14] 149) -o- eed 13:14 q . 
445/321 | 146|-Port Waithall June. | 90! 4 22 + 38 i} CASTON BRANCH, 
| $ v 7 | 
3 301 ; 00 | 152 iv: Futercburg 4. bar | 64 £00 7 30 | Train leaves Gaston for Hicksford Junction 
6 50, 5 00 +»! 42/300! 600 \| at1l 35a. m. arriving at Petersburg at 4 30 p.m. 
| 7 25) 5 30 * se | $8/| 230! 5 20 | Leaves P eens zat 905 a. m., arriving at 
| 8 10) 6 15 keford Junct’n 5. | 14\| 1 50| 4 35 || Gaston at 1 35 p. 
9 35| 7 15) Weldon 6,...... 100) 3 25 | Connects at Gaston with Raleigh & Gaston 
| a Railway. 
la. |. a! | ARRIVE LEAVE jla.m.lP. M.| | : 





WILMINGTON & WELDON 
RAILWAY. 





R. R. BRIpGERs, President, and 8. L. FRE- 
MONT, Gen, Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 





Exp.| Mail! | Mis.! Mis.'|Mail| Exp 


STATIONS, 








6 
. Wilmington 4. 6 
lave LEavs| A 





1 Connects with Raleigh & Gaston, Seaboard & Roanoke, 
and Petersburg Railways. Also with Steamboats on 
Roanoke River. 

2 Connects with Tarboro’ Branch. 

8 Connects with North Carolina and Atlantic & North 
Carolina Railways. 

4 Connects with Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta Rail- 
way. Also with Steamers sailing from Wilmington. 


Tarbore’ Branch.—Trains run between Rocky 
Meunt and Tarboro’, connecting with main line. 


Wilmington, Columbia & Augusta 


RAILWAY. 





= 
R. R. BRiIDGERS, President, and JoHN C, 


WINDER, Gen. Supt., Wilmington, N. C. 

















Mail Exp |Mls.| STATIONS. | Mis.'| Exp|Mat 
———___— }|—_//__-_|_. 
P. M.| A.M. seer ARRIVE P.M.'A.M 
7 10| 4 30) 
838 5 20! | 
10 08 6 51)| seeee! 
31 14| 7 52 ea 
12 46 9 14 ra rt 
2 20 10 10 . 00 
41700 ; 06 
6 30/12 03 | : 05 
7 30/12 38 aa 5 
8 00/12 53 .* 45 
8 45) 1 30 46 
A. M./P. M-!| | ARRIVE LEAVE! \|A. MLR. M. 





1 Connects with Wilmington & Weldon Rail- 
way. 

2 Stage to Fayetteville and Conwayboro’. 

3 Connects with Cheraw & Darlington and 
Northeastern Railways. 

4 Connects with Camden Branch of South Caro- 
lina Railway. 
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RALEIGH AND GASTON RAILROAD. 


Dr. W. J. HAWKINS, President; A. B. ANDREWS, A <o Superintendent; T. BADGER, Gen- 












































eral Ticket Agent; W. W. Vass, Treasurer. 
"TRAINS NORTH. H || || l|_% TRAINS { SOUTH. 
'g || 2'6 
THROUGH . Tsi8il <3 THROUGH 
MAIL TRAIN, | 3 3) = \2|| MAIL TRAIN. 
FREIGHT TRAIN ‘|2%| svratrions. (73 | FREIGHT TRAIN, 
> = lAle 2 al | -— - 
o 3 3 |) 2 |) 3 7 } 
Ele ue | § les wei El EVE § 
0 | 3) 2 | 
< Pe a ia = |5)| iA & 4 a | < re] 
pem.| P.M. || am. | am. || | || Maiet ae sae nee 
6 00 | Il. RALEIGH, No | 430 || "815 
633} 637 91} 409) 409 7361 741 
659} 659 87| "351] *354|| *7 11] *7 13 
729) «732 82/ $36] 336 636} 639 
338) 840 70| 251] 254 526, 528 
930} 982 61; 219) 219,| 4380) 432 
10 16} 1019 53/ 1380| 150 $42) 345 
1120) 1122 43 | * 12 54) * 12 54 244) 246 
i| PB | 
11 $8} 11 40|| 40| 1243) 1248|| 225) 227 
aM. a. M. |) | 
12 6) 12 10)) |85| ©1222] ©1225/| 155) 187 
1} |} P.M. P. M. 
12 $2) 1284|| 1299] 12 39/66) 4)).......eceeeeee. 0 Te || 531} 1208} 1208|| 130) 1982 
1 *102|| 1256 1/7 6 | ccdisvananea BROWNS TO “aaa 5/26; 1150| 11 50|) *12 52] *102 
| | 1} Woy 4 A.M.| A.M. 
133} 136|| 1 18) 113/|76| 5!!............. ei | 621; 1182} 1132|| i216) “12 i9 
215) 215|| 136 1 84 |/82 NR te, MEE Besess. cecscscees /8)15) 111) 1111|| 1139) 11 39 
|| a.M. i| PM. 
235 2 40| 144 a ” SESE GASTON, No. 2.....0. s+: 23) “0 57 am i1 60] 11 05 
| } A.M. P. M. 
400 | 230 - | ane WELDON, No.&..........-+ l I} 10 15 9 45 























#s- * denotes Meeting ana Passing Points. 
No. 1 connects with North Carolina K. R & Chatham R. R. No.2connects with Petersburg Railroad. 
No. 3 connects with Wilmington & Weldon, Seaboard & Roanoke, & Petersburg & Weldon Raiiroads. 


CHATHAM RAILROAD. 
Dr, W. = are President. A. B. Se 


ee ‘|| North Arr. at Roleigh. 



































oe) 
iz 
Arrive. | Leave. | na. 3] STATIONS. i Z| | Arrive. | Leave. 
7.00 a. M.. ¥ Ht chansnedadedscnsnns anes Wms Resisasenssavans = mr 8/30 \3.45 P. M. 
7.354 (7.40 * | 8 G|| coccoceccccccccsecccee- OA REY eoreccccecceesees 6/22''3.00 “* |3.05 p.m 


12/16\\2.25 ‘* |2.30 
| 4 41.20 ** |1.25 *€ 
| 1.00 “* 


B.05 § [8.10 ** ||14| 6|\-sesecrececercceessose +s APEX... scsssssserereseesrsccees 
9.10 “ |9,15 * 26) 12|| sretneeeees MERRY renee 
9.30 * Te See eg neers 


.1 connects with Raleigh & Gaston R. R. and North Carolina R. R. 
ars now run through to Fayetteville daily. 


GSGSGHEORGIA RAILW§GVAY. 
JoHN P. KING, President, Augusta, Ga. E. W. CoLE, General Superintendent, Nashville, Tenn. 




































































Pas. | Pas. | Pas. | Mis. STATIONS. Pas. | Pas. 
P. M.| P. M.| A. M. LEAVE] [ARRIVE P. M:| A. M.| A. M. 
415 | 700 | 8 00 O] ccccccccccce coce ccccccccs MMB MBC B ccc ccc ccccccccc cocccces 1| 5 30 | 2 45 | 9 30 
§ 50 | 820/911 B1| .orcccesccceees oe te eens Berzelis.... 200+ cececccccsecse ces | 426 | 1 45 | 8 00 
Pp. M.| 8 48 | 9 45 TR owcecccccess ce csos cevesce 0 RTE o00c cece ccccsce: estes -eoee' 400/119 Ja.M. 

9 50 |11 00 | Bic. 0. -c0 coccece-cocecccce MMMM Mocccccesescsccces cocecese 2 300 |12 16 

10 36 |11 50 eee Peres 8 2.11 |11 35 

11 51 | 1 06 een Union Point........ ... oo ccccccse4 1 11 |10 88 

1217| 127 GE) ves cocvccccccce cesccess GreensdOTrO..e 020: cee. coccccecccee 12 35 |10 13 

135 | 234 106} cccccocece ccccecce « cece Nees: ccc cose eecesees e- » (11 26 | 9 05 

2 35 | 3 28 BBD] 2000-0 coe ceccccceseee «Social aoste.. coc cce.coscccccccccoce: (A Om | 8 

3 09 | 400 BBB cc eves concccce co .-Covington.. crccsee sevccee oof OSL | 7 BT 
A.M.) 3 52 | 4 38 BAL) cocecccecccecces vo wees: anon iatedney 915 | 652 P.M. 
645 | 441 | 5 23 a" eteces secccecses boy + ~pemuaaniaepbaphens eocece | 8 20 | 605 | 7 50 
$05 | 535 | 6 23 171). + coces cosce GREED covecececse one .00. pene 5 710 5 15 | 6 30 
A. M.| A. M.| P. M. ARRIVE] _ (LEAVE A. M.! P.M. '/P. M. 





1 Connects with South Casein. Charlotte, Columbis & AS usta, and Augusta & Savannah Railways. 2 With 
Macon & Augusta Railway. 3 With Washington Branch. 4 With Athens Branch. 5 With Macon and estern and 
wae = —— Railways, 

9 Fe ag Railway.—Trains leave Camak for Warrenton, Mayfield, Milledgeville, and 
Macon st at 2.00 &9 ity . arriving at the nes are at 7.35 p.m. and 2.30a.m. Leave Macon at 6.30 a. m. 
and630p m., arriv ng at Camak 10 46 a. m 12 00 night. 
Washi ington Branch.—Train leaves Barnett for Raytown, Ficklin, and Washington at 2.15 p. m. 
arr. at Washin — at 4. od m. Returning, leaves Washington at 10.00 a. m., arr. at Barnett 11.30 a. m. 
Athens Branch.—Train leaves Union Point for oodville, Maxey’s, Antioch, Lexington, 8 


Athens, at 1.15 and 11.55 p. m., arr at Athens 4. —# m. and 2.50 a. m, Returning, leaves Athens at 9 
®. m. and 7.15 p. m., arr. at Union Potat at 19.80 am 


10.45 p. m. 








le a nb) hho 
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SAVANNAH & CHARLESTON RAILROAD, 


Through to New York in 47 Hours. 


ALEXANDER ISAACS, President; C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent; S. W. FISHER, 
Secretary and Treasurer; S. E. BoyLston, General Freight and Ticket Agent. 


General Office, Charleston, S. C. 
QUICKER TIME THAN BY ANY OTHER ROUTE. 
On and after Monday whe 11th December, Passenger Trains on the Savannah and Charleston 


Railroad My run as follow 
Y ACCOM MODATION TRAIN. 


Leave Md. daily anensad sexcepted) at 8.00 A. M. 
Arrive at Charleston at 4.05 P. 
Leave Charleston datly (St ays excepted)at s. 15 A. M. 
Arrive at Savannah at..........ceeceeeeeeeeees 4.15 P.M 


=e: 





NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN. 






Leave Savannah At........sscccccscccseccccece 11.15 P. M. 
Arrive at Charleston at. 5.35 A. M. 
Leave Charleston daily at 3 r “. 
Arrive at Savannah at 15 P.M 





The Day Accommodation makes close connections to all points North, by either the mar Line 
route, via Portsmouth and Baltimore, or the a Creek route, via Richmond and Washing- 


ton. Time, fifty-six and a half hours to New York 


The Night Express makes close connections by the Acquia Creek route only. Time forty- 


seven hours to New York. 


C2” SLEEPING CARS WHEREVER NEEDED. 


Through Tickets can be purchased at R. R. Bren’s Special Ticket Agencies at Screven House, 
Marshall House, north-west corner of Bull and Broughton streets, and at Depot office in Savan- 


hah. and at Charleston Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 


Close connectiops made for all points in Georgia and Florida. 


C. S. GADSDEN, Engineer and Superintendent. 





CENTRAL RAILWAY OF GEORGIA. 


Wma. M. Wap.ey, President, and Wu. Roperrs, Gen. 
Supt., Savannah, Ga., Gzo. Yonex, Agent, 409 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Leave. 





Pass. | | Pass. | Mls. 


5] 
} 
S 
5] 

) 


nenworeu 
ussessere 
Corn weeu 
Ssseuss? 






OO CO-3-) 
negeess® 


























1 

1 1 
a.m.) p. m. a. m.| p.m 
12 15; 130 11 15| 11 30 
12 28) 200 55 11 09 
146) 407 2 937 
245) 5 38 15, 8 30 
12 00) 11 23) a) 12 55 12 00 
12 29, 11 52 i 12 2% 11 30 
12 58) 12 20 103. : Sebastopol 1150, 11 05 
204 145 = 122'..... Davisboro’.....| 10 35, 9 56 
237; 217) 184).......Tennille.. -| 955 918 
$36, 312) 154) ---Toomsboro’ 855, 817 
417) 355 --GORDON -4.1V, 810) 735 
| p.m |" Mitteage en. », Branch | | p.m. 
740 live ordon..... 3 55 
9 10 |....Milled eville.. we 253 
10 4 198 ar..EATONTON..lv EE 1 00 
422 401 ar) 805) 715 
515) 45) Cc | 700) 6 20 
&.m.' p. m larrive _Tea | & m.| p.m. 








1 Connects with Savannah & Charleston, and 
Atlantic & Gulf Railways. 


2 With Augusta & Savannah Branch. 


3 With Charlotte, Col. & Augusta and South 
Carelina Railways. 


4 With Milledgeville & Eatonton Branch. 


§With Macon and Western and Southwestern 
Rail ways. 








SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


(Leased and operated by the Central Railway of Georgia.) 


VIRGIL Powers, Chief Engineer and Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Macon, Ga. 


























Leave. Arrive. 
Acc. | Mail Mail Mis] | STATIONS. a a Mail! | Ace 
p.m. a.m. &.m. |Leave. Arrive.| |p. m. Pm am 
8 50; 5 25. 8 00 0|....MAGON 1 -| 450 1115 500 
9 50) 600 840) 12. "Were 410 10 41) 410 
ll 29) 707 942 ad FORT VALLEY) 309 9 50 
1797 9 28) 
8 13 8 44| 
9 21) 7 40) 
9 57) 6 49) 
11 00) 5 45|@ 
|a.m.| | p.m. | 
12 01| 10 07, 85 ..Marshallville .| 2 22 221 
1 01; }10 54 ..Montezuma..| 1 34) 1 22 
2 49) 12 19 ‘0|: “Americus... 12 14 11 36 
8 41) | 101) 88/ar..Smithville.iv 11 28 Lie 36 
5 15 1 22 "83 ly. Smithville.ar 11 11 22| 10 18 
7 00 245 94'...ALBANY 38... 10 00| 8 35 
a.m.| p.m. | arr. lve. a.m. |p.m. 
$26! | 121! 83 1v..Smithville.ar 11 23) 10 16 
5 46| 12) 98 Dawson .-..|10 34! | 9 18 
7 48) 8 28/ 118 | 7 $2 
8 39 404! 128 6 32 
10 00 458| 144. 5 10 
a.m. ‘p.m! arrive fs leave | &.m. p.m. 


[ 


1 Connects with Central Georgia, and 
Macon & Western Railways. 

2 With Mobile & Girard, and Opelika 
& Columbus Railways. 

3 With South Georgia and Florida Rail- 
way. 


Fort Gaines.—Leave Cuthbert for Fort 
Gaines at 9.45 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. Leave 
Fort Gaines fer Cuthbert at 7.45 a. m, and 
1.20 p.m. Distance, 22 miles. 
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Cincinnati. 

a A to 7 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Vicksburg, and Louisville, and 
neinnati. 

o xX Ss DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between Memphis, and Louisville, and 
ncinnati. 


ALL RAID 


BETWEEN THE 


.NORTH AND SOUTH, 


VIA 


THE 


LOUISVILLE ROUTE. 
Louisville aud Nashville, and Memphis and Louisville R. R. Line, 





6 to $8 DAYS QUICKER THAN BY RIVER, between New Orleans, and Louisville, and 


THE ONLY ALL 


POTOMAC, OHIO and MISSOURI RIVERS. 
PASSENGERS have the advantage of double daily trains with through day and sleeping cars 
attached, running through between NASHVILLE, HUMBOLDT, MEMPHIS, MOBILE, 
ORLEANS, and other principal cities South, and LOUISVILLE. 


FREIGHT forwarded with dispatch, without breakage of bulk, between Louisville and all 
principal cities in the South. 


SHIPPERS by this route will save ali Insurance and many days’ time. 


ALBERT FINK, Vice Pres. and Gen’l Supt., 


M. H. SWITH, General Freight 
W. H. KING, General Pass. and 
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ST, LOUIS, MEMPHIS, NASHVILLE & CHATTANOOGA R.A, LINE 
TIME TABLE, 


IN EFFECT SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1871. 
Gungout to Changes. 


































































































































































Chattanooga to 0 Nashville and Hickman, Hickman to Nashville and Chat tanooga 
| 
NaMES | No. 2. | No. 4. ! No. 12. NAMES | No.l. | No.3. | No.5. 
OF Daily | Daily | | Daily | Daily 
|Ex. Sun} DAILY./Ex.Sun OF DAILY.) Ex.Sun Ex.Sun 
STATIONS. TIONS. |—-———| —_—-— — 
Mail. | Exp. Accom. STATIONS | Mail. | Exp. |Accom. 
Lve. Chattanooga........ | 6 30 aM) 8 00 PM 12 30 PML ve... Hickman*... | 6 00 pat) 6 0OAM: 
somemaien Wauhatchie......... 3 20 it State Line... 6 45 | 645 | 
satiated Whitesides*... 8 50 '2 00 Union City*t........| 8 00 ; 8 00 | 
A | ...Paducah Junction...| 8 10 | : : 
rr. sesees | ee ae ee § 
ive, | Jasper... sinieniidenn @ 45 i MeKenzie*+. 110 00 
} ES Huntingdon* +... 10 4; 
coccsesse Bridgeport ..n| 8 10 1.9 4 PM | 3.80 P.M -++...Oamdenf.. .. 12 00M, 
. . Stevenson®.....) 900 {10 1 . Johnsonville* m 12 35 PM 
Cowan*. (1025 jl 30 —-—f ........ Waverly*t......... ( 1 20 
Decherd* |10 40 \1145PpmM No.6 ...-Dickson*f .....| 2 25 2 35 
Tullahoma, jl 20 }12 25am! Daily White Bluff....... | 3 10 | 3 2 
Normandy* 1140 |1245 ‘Ex.Sun§..Kingston Springs...| 335 | 3 45 
aa — (lo 45 “es D loam! me “oe Bellevuef..........| 4 = ; = 
rT. . * 3) 0. | Arr. 5 
Lve. } Shelby ville 10 30am) 5 00 Put’ 6 15am Lashvitle fer Ex.Sun DAILY | 
Too eve) 845 |700 | 3 30pm 
..Wartrace*t ........./12 00M. | 1 00am! 7 00 wN. & D. Crossing....| 8 50 | 7 05 3 35 
....*Christiana*.........|12 35 }1 1 35 | 7 45 ..Lavergnef...,...| 930 | 8 00 4 20 
.Murtreesboro*t | 100 | 200 8 15 1 Bs ; 8 20 4 35 
seeeF LOTENCE.....2-000.-| 1 13 215 | 8 30 Ss | 8 40 455 
. Smyrna -+| 1 25 225 | 845 “Murtreesboro*...../10 15 | 9 00 5 15 
.Lavergn*.. | 1 37 | 2 35 | 9 00 .Christiana*....... 10 40 | 9 40 5 45 
Ais D. Crossing, ...| 2 10 E 10 8 40 vreveenee WAPUFACE*}....-00ee/11 20AM/10 35 Pam) 6 80 
rr. } Nashville........... oe a6 ae ‘ 12 45 PM | 9 15aM| 7 15 PM 
& 1230 '320 ATT. ¢ Shelbyville*.. 4 
Bellevuet... 1/310 | 350 | Lve. f a “110 30AM | 500PM; 
gston Sprin 8 45 | 425 : Normandy*. /1l 40AM 16 
hite Bluff 1405 1445 : ullahoma’*.,,...... 12 00m. (11 30 | 
secccssesee DICKSON *F.....00002| 445 | 5 15 " ..Decherd*..........) 100 | |12 20am 
Lve.... Waverley *........; 615  } 6 30 s .Cowan*...... 115 |12 40 
nual Jobhnsonville*}. | 6 50 7 00 2 Stevenson*.. 2 30 2 30 Accom, 
.Camdent...... | 7 2 & oe Oe Bridgeport* 5 8 10am 
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Stations marked (*) are Telegraph Stations, 


#aThe short and only uniform Gauge between Chattanooga and St. Louis. 


ning sleeping cars between Nashville and Memphis. 


Only route run- 





NA SEZViILGE & DECATUR RAILWAY. 
RK. N. Rernowps, Assistant Supt., and Rk. P. Brown, General Ticket 


J. W. SLoss, President and General Supt. ; 
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Trade Mark. Patented 1868. 
BRAN YD 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


For spring and summer wear, in a beautiful shade of 


PURE BLACK. 


Are to be found at the principal Dry Goods 
stores throughout the United States. 
"Purchasers will know these Goods, as a 
ticket is attached to each piece bearing a pic- 
ture of = Buffalo, precisely like the above. 
AKE, OPDYCKE & CO 
427 pen 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 











Having been the first to introduce to the public the 
Hubbard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s 
Water Melon, Brown’s New Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, 
Boston Curled Lettuce, and other 


New and Valuable Vegetables, 


w.a the return of another season I am again prepared 
to supply the public with Vegetable and Flower Seeds of 
the purest quality. My Annual Catalogue is now ready, 
and will be sent /ree to all. It has not only all novelties, 
but the standard Vegetables of the Farm and Garden, 
(over one hundred which are of my own growing,) anda 
carefully selected list of Flower Seeds. On the cover of 
my Catalogue will be found copies of letters received from 
Farmers and Gardeners residing in over thirty different 
states and territories, who have used my seed from one 
to ten years. I warrant—lIst: 7hat all money sent shall 


reach me. 2nd: That all seed ordered shall reach the 
purchaser. 34: That my seed shall be fresh and true 
to name. Comtogenn Oe to all. 


AMES J. H. GREGORY, 


Marblehead, Mass. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. aig! s Pol Appliance and 
Compound (ffice, 697 Broadway, N ° Oc. for book 
hotographic likenesses of cases cae ont after cure, with 
enry Ward Beecher case, letters and portrait. Beware of 





traveling “hg oe who pretend to have been assistants of Dr. 
He has no Agents. 


SHERMAN 












$500 REWARD is offered by 
the arg ened of Dr. 
Catarrh Remedy for a case of 
“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or 
Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cte@ 
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COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful 
perfume, and is in every respect 
superior for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in Perfumery 
and Toilet Articles. 


THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE 


will sew everything needed in a family from the 
heaviest to the lightest abric, 
IT DOES MORE WORK 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTEK WORK, 
Than any other Machine. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








THE 


“DOMESTIC 








TO USE.” 


“EASIEST } 
TO SELL.” | 

8. M. Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. Address 


KIDDER'S 


yarden, Fi 
Eruit: Trees! Gazder- Plants! ower 


Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best sorts, 10,000 


A sure relief 


» for ASTHMA 
Mass. 


Sends! 


PASTILLE 


STOWELL & Co., Ch: irlestown, 





Pear, Sta. Extra, 1 ‘oT “*! artlett, &c.,3to4 n.. doz., _ 30 
Seeds, Peach, bu., $2: Apple, Osage ‘hew, bu., 2.00 
Potatoes, White "US bh Blow, rh | Rose. bu., % 00 
Seedlings, Soft Maple, 1,000, $1.00; Ash, #3.00;Elm, 2.00 


Illustrated Cassone, 100 page, and New Price List, 10c. 
- PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


FANNING’S PATENT KID- FITTING 


SKELETON CORSET. 


Recommended by lead- 
ing physicians. 

Should be worn by all 
ladies who value health 
and comfort. They have 
been greatly improved, 
and the fit is perfect. 

For sale by all first- 
class dealers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WORCESTER SEIRT CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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IMMIGRATION OF CAPITAL AND OF POPULATION TO 
THE SOUTH. 


HE time appears to us to have come to take an earnest, 
calm and general view of the success which our efforts have 

met in securing an influx of outside capital and population, either 
from the Northern section of our common country, or from abroad. 
Seven years have elapsed since the Confederacy lowered its banners 
and grounded its arms —years not unlike another revolution, but in 
the peaceful field of private enterprise rather than of any common 
effort of States or even of single communities ; an era of trials, doubts, 
uncertainties as to what could or ought to be done to restore, or rather 
lead onward, the Southern States to that prosperity which the blessings 
of Nature and a kind Providence have literally lavished upon them, 
and which must, if the men of the South be true to their country, 
themselves, and their children, eventually lead to such a degree of 
wealth and political power in the councils of the federation as will 
rival that now possessed by the States of the North and North-west. 
Any one having a vivid recollection of the sad days immediately 
following the close of the war, sorrowful even under the genial rays 
of the spring sun and magnificent verdure which ushered in peace, 
but not that peace whereof our Timrod sang ; of the battle-scarred, 
ragged veterans wending homeward their way past burned towns and 
hamlets and desecrated homes, on rough, dusty roads ; the summer sun 
shining upon deserted fields ; no woodman’s axe sounding through the 
forest ; the men crushed, loitering listlessly and without purpose in 
the streets and places; enterprise and trade confined to swarms df 
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» pedlars who strolled through the land; the women, in the garb of 
sorrow, rarely seen outside of their homes ;— whoever remembers these 
things cannot fail to marvel at the rapid and entirely unexpected 
amelioration which set in in 1866, which continued in 1867 and 1868 
despite the Reconstruction difficulties, and reached its acme in 1869: 
since which time, in our humble opinion, a downward course has 
commenced which, if not stayed by the united powers of all the good 
and wise men in the land, will eventually bring us to the condition of 
unhappy Mexico, which now again holds up its arms for a saviour who 
shall draw it out of the slough of misery into which it has sunk 
through all the stages of greed, bigotry, and exclusiveness, to utter 
anarchy and perpetual civil dissensions. 

In 1866 and 1867 there were bustle and activity throughout the land. 
Men and women, young and old, went to work in the garden, the field, 
the plantation, at the loom, and in the workshop ; even literature, that 
infallible exponent of the moral and material condition of a people, 
looked up and felt encouraged. ‘The writer was amid this universal 
activity enabled to address one of our State Legislatures to the effect 
that “since the war, many of those who had never labored in the 
field, whose fortune formerly was ample to allow every comfort of life, 
now, when homeless and broken in fortune, have taken to the plough, 
the hoe, and the spade. Every one has read of Confederate generals 
even working in the field — exchanging, like Cincinnatus, for the sword 
the ploughshare, and becoming disciples of Tubal Cain.”* And ina 
memoir for the information of Europeans, he felt justified in saying : 
“Whatever sufferings have been our lot, these broad facts stand 
prominently before us: we still have a fertile soil, an incomparable 
climate, our manifold productions, natural riches, and @ white popula 
tion neither too proud nor afraid to work their lands with their own hands. 
Our future is then full of promise.” t With the quick reaction of 
Southern character, despondency had within less than twelve months 
given way to hope and earnest exertion. General Hampton’s words 
at Atlanta, in his address before the Georgia State Fair, 17th Novem 
ber, 1869, had been well vindicated, and we know he did not say too 
much in referring “to the extraordinary mechanical activity and in- 
genuity displayed by the people during the war, when they not only 
fed and clothed our armies but made the arms ;” and we think Mr. 
E. Steadman, an eminent Southern manufacturer, looks through 
somewhat gloomy spectacles when he laments that “no sadder proof 
need be given of our want of mechanical skill and labor than that 
furnished by our late unhappy struggle. By the blockade of our ports 
our great agricultural product was shut out from the markets of the 
world, and we were at once shorn of the locks wherein our strength 
lay. Left to ourselves, being accustomed through our whole career as a 
people to depend on the outside world for every mechanical product, we 
found ourselves almost as helpless as a child in the hands of a giant, 
before the enterprise and mechanical skill of the North.” Mr. Stead 
man here shows, we think, an undue appreciation of Northern me- 





* Labor Question of the South, p. 6. Macon: J. W. Burke & Co. 1866. 
t Virginia, p. 13. Richmond: Wm. A. R. Nye. 1868. 
Macon: J. W. Burke & Co. 


t Transactions of State Agricultural Society, Ga. 1871. 
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chanical skill at the expense of our own; yet we cannot forbear to 
allude to the fact that whatever mechanical skill may be possessed by 
the Northern people, it was powerfully aided by the open markets of 
Europe, whence, particularly during the war, the North liberally drew 
a supply of skilled labor ; and by the other fact that the foremen and 
best mechanics in Northern manufacturing establishments are generally 
of foreign education and birth. 

Nature powerfully seconded the efforts of the Southern people, 
and astonishing results were achieved even with the uncertain and 
unstable labor of the country ; chiefly, we think, because our people 
went to work with an extraordinary spirit to their legitimate business, 
Agriculture, upon which all other great interests repose. Nor did this 
spirit confine itself to individual affairs. Throughout the country 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial conventions were held, 
in which the measures for an eventual total recovery were dis- 
cussed with more or less wisdom, yielding, it is true, no practical 
results as regards an influx of population and of capital, which it was 
universally agreed were the most to be desired, but laying the founda- 
tion for united effort and thoughtful consideration. This spirit was 
fully appreciated by a few Northern men, but mostly abroad. 

It there excited astonishment, from the writer’s own personal ex- 
perience, that a State (Virginia), for example, which at the height of 
its prosperity in 1859 produced of one great staple, fobacco, one 
hundred and twenty-four millions of pounds, could in 1866, after all 
the devastation of the war, report a crop of ninety-five millions,* 
with other products in proportion ; and these great facts gave heart 
to the friends of the South to maintain its undoubted future prosperity 
in the face of a Ziebig, of its rivals at the North, and even of some of 
her disheartened sons, who seemed to have no other argument but 
that our lands are exhausted and that we can never rival the North- 
west. Here and abroad it created just surprise and admiration that 
the year 1868 enabled us to report in one single great staple, cofton, 
an export value of two hundred millions of dollars, raised upon about 
one-half the area of 1860, and constituting more than one-half of the 
exports of the United States, which were in 1868 from 350 to 375 
millions of dollars in value. It was well understood that such a crop 
could not have been raised in any country where serious disorders 
existed, as was charged by our detractors ; and such a fact furnished 
proofs of the geniality of our soil and climate, and of the energies of 
our people, aided but by the uncertain labor of the freedmen. Let us 
take the case of one State (Virginia), and note the effect upon promi- 
nent public men at that time. Mr. Forney, who cannot be charged 
with any extraordinary partiality for the Southern people, became at 
the time a landed proprietor in Virginia, and favorable mentions of 
the State and its prospects were frequently found in the columns of 
the Philadelphia Press. Mr. Raymond noted in January 1869, in the 
New York Zimes, the remarkable enhancement of real estate in 
certain sections of the State. The New York Zribune of March 5, 
1869, had a long article on the advantages of Virginia; and Mr. 
Greeley said in an editorial: “The report which we publish to-day 





*U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, Dec. 1866. 
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on the condition of old Virginia is an exceedingly clear and satisfac- 
tory exposé of the present prospects of the State and its advantages 
for the investment of capital.” The New York Herald frequently 
pointed to the same rapid recuperation. The President of the Ger- 
man Society of New York, Mr. Philip Bissinger, whose testimony and 
that of the Society he represents are most valuable, said: ‘“ The 
States which we consider as the most favorable for German immi- 
grants, are the borde aryland, Virginia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri. We are convinced that as soon as the German 
emigration shall have found an acceptable basis in the Southern 
States, that the great mass will turn to them.”* Professor Arnold 
Guyot, of the College of Princeton, New Jersey, wrote to us in 
relation to the Appalachian mountain-range as a proper region for 
immigrants, under date of 12th June, 1867: “I have determined 
the altitude of over five hundred points within the range (N. C.). 
As regards the capacity of these mountains for husbandry, I need 
only say that the soil is, up to the highest peaks, exceedingly fertile in 
consequence of the decomposition of the old rocks. It explains the 
peculiar size and beauty of the trees which grow, even upon the 
highest ridges (6700 feet), and which flourish in the greatest luxury 
at an altitude of 4000 feet. The climate could not be more healthful: 
mild winters and mild summers. While surrounding regions receive no 
rain often for weeks, in the mountains it rains from July to the middle 
of August nearly every day.” The same gentleman wrote to us on 
another occasion, 24th September, 1868: “I have read with interest 
your report in the Savannah Republican on the geography, climate, and 
agricultural capacity of the mountain regions of the Appalachian 
range, which I had the pleasure to visit and explore during four 
successive summers. I am happy to say that my own observations 
perfectly coincide with your own. There is no more splendid and 
salubrious climate in our whole country.” 

Lastly, Frederick Kapp, who is considered here and abroad an 
authority in such matters, then a Commissioner of Immigration of the 
State of New York, on the 27th October, 1869, in a report read before 
the American Agricultural Association of New York, said: “In 
natural advantages the North-western States stand below the Border 
States of the South. Middle and Southern Virginia are gardens of 
paradise which cannot be surpassed by any State of the Union, and 
yet these regions are still partly in a primeval condition. Now since 
slavery has forever ceased, the Northern States and Europe will send 
their peaceful armies of farmers and mechanics to take possession of 
these rich lands, and they will raise that region to the importance 
which it would have attained fifty years since but for the ban of 
slavery.” These favorable commendations made little impression at 
the North, yet they were remarkable and important, as every one here 
cited had formerly, before the war, been opposed to emigration to 
the South. Properly used, they exerted an immense influence abroad, 
and did service in turning the unfavorable feeling existing abroad in 
regard to the States mentioned, to our advantage. 

Just at this period the tide should have “been turned in our ' favor 





* Yahresbericht der pacaras Ge sellschaft von New York, 1866, pp. 35, 37- 
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abroad by wise and far-seeing measures of the existing State Legisla- 
tures toward the accomplishment of what was so ardently desired, and 
which would have been attained by proper means: the introduction 
of foreign capital and foreign population. Both looked for protection, 
and do so now. Instead, we have had sorry political wranglings and 
disorders, which — whether justly or not is the same for the effect 
abroad — have been charged and are nowcharged as consolidated efforts 
at another revolution under the name of Ku-Klux. Nothing what- 
ever was done by authority of our States to take advantage of these 
favorable manifestations. Virginia, in whose behalf great efforts had 
been made, with a blindness to its most vital interests, abandoned its 
State-agencies, although they had laid for it a substantial basis, and 
treated them with singular injustice and parsimony ; Georgia gave up 
all effort whatever after its failure abroad became manifest, solely 
through the incapacity of its agents; Maryland maintained a 
struggling agency abroad : in fact, no State seized hold of the chances 
presented with a will and firm determination, save perhaps Louisiana, 
where the State appropriated $23,100 for 1869, which has already re- 
sulted in an influx of thousands of immigrants, and the establishment 
of regular steamship lines between Hamburg, Bremen, and New 
Orleans. 

About this time of future promise, the writer visited Europe in 
behalf of immigration. Under the influence of this hope he went to 
work with a will, defending and expounding the great advantages 
which in his opinion the Southern States possess for capital and 
population from abroad, and proceeded to lay the foundation for its 
influx with a success which far exceeded his expectations, in view of 
the vast prejudices and obstacles existing against the former Slave 
States ; which success called forth the favorable comment of promi- 
nent and influential foreign personages and firms, and which au- 
thorised the expectation of most gratifying results. After an absence 
of two years, he returned to the Southern States. A great trans- 
formation, it appeared to him, had taken place in the meantime in the 
spirit of 1866 and 1867. There was little public spirit of any kind, 
and little of real labor on the part of the growing generation. There 
was no Southern literature; the schools were poorly attended ; no 
money was invested in public undertakings; the towns and cities 
were crowded with idlers ; behind every counter were stalwart young 
men who should have been behind a plough ; the foolish and unsightly 
fashions of so-called civilisation, hatched in the diseased brains of 
Paris and New York, marred the native grace and beauty of the 
women : however poor though a woman might be, few there were who 
thought it an honorable employment to assist in the house-work of 
a neighbor as a maid-servant, nor were many to be found whose ex- 
istence was of much value at home —and we sorrowfully felt that 
good housewives would be rare in the coming generation. Very 
fair crops had been made, and there had been on the whole not un- 
favorable prices for the great staples of the country ; yet money was 
scarce, because wherever found, it was held or employed in private 
speculation rather that invested in undertakings for the common good. 
Such was the general state of things in our Southern States; and 
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thus it is at this day. Lest we be charged with exaggeration, we will 
give authority in addition to our own. During a convention of the 
Georgia State Agricultural Society, held in February of 1871, the 
President of the Society said “he was proud to see pure men, free 
from the contaminating influences of the giddy whirl of life, convene 
to counsel together for the weal of their common interests and the 
country at large. It behooved every man to work with a determina- 
tion and a faith in his avocation, else success was impossible. He 
regretted to see a disposition manifested by many farmers to abandon 
their lands and move into the cities, there to try their fortunes. But 
the desire on the part of such men he attributed to the fact that 
they had not the requisite faith in, nor were they educated to, their 
vocation. It is our imperative duty to impress upon the minds of the 
rising generation the very important fact that labor is honorable. 
Let our children toil at the anvil or delve in the soil, but let us not 
forget that instructing them to work is the best legacy we can leave 
them. We are to-day reaping the bitter fruits of rearing our children 
toshun labor. One of our besetting sins has been extravagance ; and 
unless we discountenance that, and endeavor to correct the growing 
evil, nothing but poverty awaits us. These evils are not confined alone 
to our sex, but woman ; she too must learn lessons of frugality. We 
must educate our girls as well as our boys to labor, and so rear them 
that they will pay more attention to their domestic duties than to the 
latest styles of millinery. I need not speak of the noble and inde- 
pendent calling of the agriculturist, nor need I point to the number- 
less persons whose great ambition, like that of Cincinnatus or our 
own Washington, is to retire after the busy turmoil of life to the quiet 
of the farm, where they can undisturbed pass the remnant of their 
days in tranquillity.” On the same occasion, another, a former 
Confederate General, said: “There is a gloom and depression in the 
country as to the past, and dark forebodings concerning the future. 
Is planting a failure? Is farming a sham? Is our soil to return 
nothing for the labor we bestow upon it? If so, let us abandon it. 
But it is not a failure. It can be made remunerative. It can be 
made a success, if conducted systematically. If we have failed, it is 
because we have been thriftless, and because of our want of proper 
industry and judicious management. Not unfrequently the first 
month of a new year is entirely absorbed by the farmer in regulating 
his labor, and looking after the odds and ends with which to commence 
farming operations. In many instances nothing can be found suit- 
able to commence with, and forthwith the nearest city is had recourse 
to in order to purchase necessary supplies. Even the plough-lines 
which could be made at home at a cost of perhaps fourteen or fifteen 
cents, are purchased in the city at forty cents a pound ; and from that 
plough-line through the whole catalogue of utensils, even to the 
painted plough-stock and axe-handle, the farmer has to buy. I believe 
that fertilizers are valuable adjuncts, but I do say that farm-yard 
manure is better than all the guanos ever made, soluble or insoluble. 
But the farmer pays no attention to saving manure, allowing it to wash 
away and enrich fields of fennel and hog-weed. But what matters 
this to rich farmers when ammonia can be bought in Baltimore, and 
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he can buy it on credit and a warehouse acceptance which is as good 
as gold, and for the use of which money he pays thirty per cent. per 
annum? What a sad commentary on the farming prosperity of this 
country when we look into the large wholesale houses at Macon and 
see the immense quantities of corn and meats in store ; and still worse 
is it to know that this corn and meat is brought here to supply the 
demands of the farmers. ‘To see the immense train-loads of pro- 
visions brought to Macon daily, one would think that some benevolent 
individuals were contributing to the wants of a starving people! 
I have known of mathematicians figuring as to the great profit of 
raising cotton instead of corn, and at the “end of the year their poor 
mules could be seen looking wistfully through the cracks of the fence. 
We receive for the four or five million bales of cotton we make, two 
or three hundred millions of dollars ; and a person unacquainted ‘with 
our true condition would imagine we were the wealthiest people on 
earth ; but upon more familiar acquaintance with us, and from our 
manner of living, he would conclude that we were a set of mean 
misers. But when informed that of all this large amount of money 
we had not one dollar left, what would he be forced to think? Let 
the farmer abandon the idea that he is rich, and set about the work 
of retrenchment and reform.” * 


Il. 


SOME persons may ask us, and in fact we have been obliged to 
answer the question: ‘Why do you, in view of these circumstances, 
persist in labors .which appear to be so little appreciated, and for 
which, it seems, there is no general interest whatever manifested on 
the part of the Southern people?” 

There are yet some foolish persons, amid the universal scramble 
for the accumulation and the hoarding of dollars, perambulating the 
streets, who cannot get rid of the notion that it is worth a little 
trouble, time and money to seek adherents for measures which tend 
but for the common good. They no doubt appear to the others like 
Diogenes with the lantern seeking for pud/ic spirit, and are smiled 
upon by those whose devotion to greenbacks would never permit 
them to engage in any insane business which does not pay in their 
estimation at once so much percent. ina year. These foolish persons 
furthermore indulge in the ridiculous opinion that we have yet a 
country left, and that that country should no longer be surrounded 
by a Chinese wall ; and that in view of that undeniable fact they have 
the very natural wish to see the particular section in which they live 
rise in proportion with the progress of the country at large —as 
much for their own future comfort as that of their children. These 
foolish and probably short-sighted persons imagine that the State in 
which they live must either progress or stand still ; that standing-still 
means the retrogression of the native population ; ‘and that, since the 
influx of capital ‘and of population cannot be stay ed for many a genera- 
tion, if we do not now make a beginning of going with the stream, 








* Transactions of the Georgia State ‘int cultural Society, 1871. Athens, Ga., Banner Office. 
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thus always controlling this foreign capital and population by our 
present superior native wealth and numbers, but on the contrary 
oppose this stream, it will gradually push us to the wall and finally 
overwhelm us. When that day comes the race of the South will be 
extinct for all national purposes—a race of the past. These insane 
Diogeneses, in fine, think that this catastrophe may he averted by a 
statesmanlike foresight and sound philosophy; they imagine even 
that this Southern section of the country is destined, whether we wish 
it or not, to be the central point of American power in time to come, 
which will control this continent ; and they think they labor not for 
themselves, but for the future grandeur of their race, their children 
and children’s children, if they endeavor now, while it is time, to seize 
the helm and direct the ship; they would rather be the fathers and 
ancestors of a powerful race than those of a race extinct by its own 
inertness and imbecility. These are the reasons why these foolish 
persons engage in such undertakings ; and the writer must confess 
that he is one of them, and thanks the conductors of THE SOUTHERN 
MaGaZINE that they have given him the opportunity to avow it and 
to discuss the subject. 

Everywhere in our country, upon the conclusion of the war, atten- 
tion was directed to the introduction of foreign labor and capital. 
There was too, at that time, a very sincere and general desire to 
induce Northern men and capital to invest, in order to develop our 
superior resources. Strange to say we believed that possible, even 
with the sorrowful experiences of the five years that had preceded, 
simply from the belief that Northerners, acting in accordance with a 
national trait of character, would invest where the greatest chances 
of return are offered; and our own people, with /Aeir strongly pro- 
nounced characteristic of love of country and of home, to benefit their 
native land, were desirous, anxious even to cultivate the good-will of 
the North. We can prove this by the official documents of our States. 
The Governors who took their governments under the administration 
of Andrew Johnson, in their state-papers expressed the hope that 
Northern capital and farmers would come among us. In the bills 
which were passed by our State Legisiatures, not alone foreign settlers 
were invited, but also those from the Northern States: they were even 
specially invited. In an address in 1868 it was said, that if Northern 
settlers should come among us “let us welcome them most cordially, 
nay, do more, invite them to become dona fide settlers among us. In 
the preamble to an Immigration Bill let us make this a prominent 
point ;”* and such was the appreciation of these sentiments that a 
motion was made by a Northern gentleman, and unanimously adopted, 
to tender a vote of thanks to the speaker.t How much these wishes 
and expectations have been disappointed in our experience, is known 
to every one. Instead of peaceful armies of welcome settlers, the 
North has sent us swarms of carpet-baggers, to stir up our negro 
population to rebellion and bloodshed, to arson and murder. Under 
the administration of General Grant these vampyres have been en- 
couraged to such a degree that they have been enabled to seize the 
reins of the State governments and to nearly ruin those States. We 
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need only contemplate South Carolina to show what the North has 
done for us since the war. The condition of those States would well- 
nigh be irretrievable but for the truly marvellous resources which in 
them lie yet undeveloped, and which must be raised by a foreign im- 
migration and by foreign capital. The natural impulse of protection 
for life and property against the fiendish spirit of the carpet-baggers 
and their but too-willing disciples, has been turned against the 
Southern people by exaggerated stories of Ku-Klux Klans ; and at 
this day, to strike terror at the South, wholesale trials are taking 
place in poor South Carolina. This is, in a few words, the result of 
our hopes of drawing anything save ruin from our association with our 
brethren of the North! 

Let every man at this day, mindful of these lessons of the past, give 
up those delusive hopes which he may have entertained with ourselves 
—— we freely confess it — and be convinced that zo aid will ever come to 
us from the North (if it reach here in individual cases, it will be but 
cold charity closely calculated), and let him now look upon the subject 
as a man, that he who would rise must help himself. An amusing 
illustration is given by one of our State agents who in 1868 sought 
aid from the Northern Democrats in furtherance of immigration to 
our States, and who applied to Schell, Belmont, and others of the 
Northern Democracy, but was everywhere received with the coldest 
treatment: he promised that all the emigrants would be Democrats, 
but even that would not open their pockets ; finally he received some 
aid from Republicans, but whether he promised them that the immi- 
grants would be Republicans we are not prepared to say. 

We may now put down this state of things as one bar to immigra- 
tion. Had we gone to work from the outset without counting upon 
the North for settlers and money, we should be much more advanced, 
since one of the disappointments would have been avoided. 

The second disappointment in our endeavors is to be ascribed to 
ignorance on the subject itself. Few had ever brought emigrants to 
the South. The difficulties abroad not being known, were left entirely 
out of account. In our sincere desire to have immigration and to do 
the best we could, we imagined that the foreign or Northern emigrants 
of course appreciated that spirit, and that there would be no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining their services. Thousands thought that they 
need only express their desire to have as many emigrants as they 
needed. 

A third disappointment resulted from exaggerated reports and 
speeches of men who were supposed to know a great deal on the 
subject, but who turned out to know nothing at all about it. A 
prospectus lies before us— we cite but a few instances from many — 
in which is stated, after retailing a most impracticable plan: “It is 
obvious that this plan of operation leaves nothing to the chances, but 
it secures with certainty a large immigration,” and “supposing that only 
ten thousand laborers and ten thousand purchasers of land every year 
avail themselves of the advantages of this arrangement,” then, the 
prospectus proceeds to say, “there would remain for dividends, be- 
sides other profits, $275,000 per annum!” Now, it was proposed to 
bring these immigrants into a State which was receiving none at all, 
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one of the States which suffered most by the war; and instead of 
twenty thousand per annum so confidently hoped for, the company 
failed in bringing a single one. 

By another gentleman it is stated that by Azs plans “in the first 
year of operation at least 100,000 emigrants” would be brought 
South, and their “number would increase every year.”* It is need- 
less to say that he never carried these magnificent operations into 
effect. 

We were, in 1867, in correspondence with a gentleman who pro- 
fessed to be able by means of his “ antecedents,” “ European associa- 
tions,” and “political societies,” to turn within six months the whole 
tide of immigration now pouring into the Northwest, down South. 
Nevertheless, to our knowledge this gentleman has never, before or 
since this declaration, brought a single emigrant direct from Europe. 

Thus we might multiply examples of magnificent promises and 
glaring failures in immigration, but those cited sufficiently charac- 
terise the shallowness of those professions and the prevalent credulity 
of the people. What we desire we easily believe to be possible: this 
has never been more strikingly exemplified than by our efforts at 
immigration. 

One of these expectations, although rather high under present cir- 
cumstances, however, bids fair to be to some extent realised, and we 
are glad to chronicle the fact. It is stated by the Louisiana Commis- 
sioner, Mr. James O. Noyes, as a not unreasonable expectation, and 
assumed, that if ten thousand emigrants enter Louisiana per annum, 
in ten years there will be an aggregate of 100,000, representing in 
population and capital a value of 65,000,000 dollars, supposing, as is 
generally done, that each emigrant represents a value of 1000 dollars, 
and brings with him one hundred dollars in cash.t We are aware that 
immigration to New Orleans even in slavery times was remarkable, 
amounting to 35,965 from 1853 to 1854 ; but we think it a very high 
estimate if we say that from these 35,965 but 5965 remained in Lou- 
isiana, the 30,000 going farther West and up the Mississippi. By the 
war this large transient immigration received a sudden and almost 
annihilating check, but 1399 immigrants reaching New Orleans in 
1865. No doubt, owing to the prompt establishment of the emigra- 
tion bureaux of Louisiana and of the German Society of the City of 
New Orleans, immigration has somewhat recovered, numbering 2436 
from 1868 to 1869, of whom 679 were provided for by the last-named 
society; and from these data we assume, provided the State does 
neither relinquish its endeavors nor its State protection, that in 1880 
New Orleans will have a permanent and transient immigration of 
10,000; but that notwithstanding State protection and encourage- 
ment, years will elapse ere Louisiana can count upon a permanent 
influx of 10,000 emigrants who will remain in the State and thus 
accomplish the sanguine expectations of Mr. Noyes. 

The fourth discouragement has been the employment of a certain 
kind of foreign labor itself. Before the first crop of cotton was made 


* Report af Sp. Comm. G’l. Assembly So, Ca., p. 23. Charleston, S. C.: Joseph Walker, 1866. 
t Report of Bureau of Immigration to G’l Assembly of La., pp. 7, 8 A. L. Lee, State 
Printer, New Orleans, 1369. 
tSee 22d Yearly Report of the German Society of New Orleans (in German). 
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and sold in our Cotton States, there was “mighty little” money any- 
where. But there were enterprising planters who had some means 
left, and who proposed to invest in foreign labor. Nothing appeared 
easier than to obtain the needed aid from Castle Garden. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand immigrants were pouring into New 
York every year ; it would surely be an easy matter to get a few hands, 


just such as were wanted. They came, and they gave dissatisfaction 


almost without an exception. It was not known that Castle Garden 
has always a floating population of what the Commission terms 
‘‘unskilled labor,” and for whom it is rather difficult to find work, 
particularly at times when one or the other of the great interests is in 
a state of depression. Nor was it known that “skilled labor,” among 
whom farm-laborers are classed, found work at all times in the ‘North 
and West. Furthermore, it was unknown that the officials of the 
Castle Garden Commission, if not the Commissioners of Emigration 
of the State of New York themselves, were, have always been, and 
now are systematically, and in accordance with the spirit which we have 
already had occasion to stigmatise, against any effort on the part of the 
Southern people for immigration. They might have sent us, and they 
have every day ample opportunity to send us, emigrants ; but they 
have always refused to aid us, and dealt in unmeasured misstatements 
and slanders against us. When they aided us, and whenever they 
propose to aid us, they endeavor to foist on us the “unskilled labor ” 
whom they have to support at Ward’s Island until taken off their 
hands. This, then, was the emigration our first friends of immigra- 
tion received. The result could not but be their vast discouragement. 

We desire at all times to establish our positions. The Deputy 
Superintendent of Castle Garden reported but recently: “The decided 
decrease in the number of engagements of unskilled laborers effected 
by the agency of the Bureau — Labor Bureau —in the past year may 
be largely attributed to the inactivity prevalent in the construction of 
railways in the neighboring States, and such works as afford employ- 
ment on a large scale ;” and proceeds to say: “The Bureau has 
from the foregoing causes been overstocked with applicants for employ- 
ment throughout the summer and winter months.” In fact, when this 
was written, December 31, 1870, there were 1862 of such unskilled 
and destitute laborers in the State Emigrant Refuge on Ward’s Island. 
Then it is stated, corroborating what we said above: “The Bureau is 
constantly in receipt of orders for farmers and mechanics which it is 
unable to execute.” And adverting to the South: “A pressing need 
for emigrant labor continues to exist in the Southern States. Letters 
from employers in every quarter of the South pour into the Bureau, 
but most ”’— why not say all?—“ of their offers are declined.” This 
officer feels that he must adduce some reasons, or itches to give an official 
kick at the South. ‘ Strong inducements must be offered by the South,” 
he goes on to say. “When the large estates are divided into modest 
freeholds ; when there are numerous practical (sic) farmers ready to 
offer their few (?) hands a home on terms of social equality ; when 
fixed wages are given instead of prospective shares ; when liberal 
arrangements are made by associations and individuals for the trans- 
portation and settlement of laborers, the emigrant may more frequently 
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be diverted from those States whose soil, climate, and social institu- 
tions make them his natural choice. Quasi-feudal establishments 
may dazzle, and masses of fellow-workmen may attract the negro, but 
both are repulsive to the European emigrant,’* etc. It is hard to 
comprehend this official jargon, but easy to see that it contains as 
many flings and untruths concerning our people as it numbers ignorant 
assertions, and that we can expect nothing from the Castle Garden 
Commission as long as it is not divested of the odium which is 
generally thrown around it here and abroad, of being “run” entirely 
in the interest of Northern and Western railway and land companies. 

While we write this, a Northern foreign journal brings a notice 
which bears directly on this subject, and which further confirms our 
apprehensions.—| The Commission met on January 5th, and directed 
its Superintendent to advertise in the principal Southern journals 
that a large number of emigrants—unskilled and destitute — are 
naw on their hands, and will upon application be sent South. This 
kind scheme will, we trust, wreck on the apathy of our planters for 
such labor from such a source. When we applied we could get 
nothing ; now, when the Commission daily has to feed a couple of 
thousands of poor whom it cannot otherwise get rid of, they are good 
enough for the “ quasi-feudal ” planters of the South. Out upon such 
hypocrisy, and let it be properly stigmatised throughout our land ! 

There is another and very important subject in this connection 
which we must lay bare: namely, that a considerable portion of the 
unskilled labor under consideration, and at large, which comes to our 
shores, consists of male and female persons who have been shipped 
to the United States by the Poor Boards of the United Kingdom and 
Ireland ; among whom are not unfrequently the very dregs of humanity, 
of whom the mother country is but too glad to get rid. This English 
system of shipping away the pauper population has given existence 
to a large number of emigration-firms in London, Liverpool, etc., who 
receive from the Commissioners of the Poor Boards £5 for each 
passenger, and who attend to the transatlantic migration of these 
emigrants. J? is this class of emigration agents who have by preference 
fixed their eyes upon the South, and who have endeavored, and now 
endeavor, to dupe our State commissioners, State agents, and emigra- 
tion societies into taking off their hands //at class of population. 
They always write, “ We can fill your orders as we get them, but we 
could send you the most superior class if you could advance us either 
part or the whole of the passage-money.” We would most earnestly 
warn our people against these sharks—for they are nothing else. 
How little reliance there appears to be in emigration schemes of 
England, we need only mention that a vast scheme, now before us, 
marked “ Private and Confidential,” of which His Grace the Duke of 
Manchester, R. R. Torrens, Esq., M.P., and R. N. Fowler, Esq., M.P., 
are the trustees, is largely based upon the shipment of destitute 
paupers furnished by the Poor Boards! 

The fifth bar has been, and is yet to some extent, both domestic and 





* Report Commissioner of Emigration of the State of New York, ending December 31, 1870, 
pp. 98, 99, 132. New York, 1871. 
t New York Staatszeitung, January 6, 1872. 
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foreign opposition to our wishes for immigration. It is a well-known 
fact that many prominent men at the South are now opposed to it 
upon various grounds: some simply from an unwillingness or in- 
capacity to forget the past, and supposed amenities of our former 
system of labor ; others from a dislike of the foreigner, and fear that 
he will, if brought in vast numbers as he is in the West, gradually 
take the place of the people of the South; yet others from a fear 
that the European will not be able to labor in our climate, and that 
he will not understand how to work cotton or others of our staples ; 
and those who think that we never can make headway against the 
Northwest. We will examine a few of these objections, reserving the 
consideration of the grounds of foreign opposition to another place 
in this paper. 

One of our planters who has risen to some prominence by means of 
his undivided attention to the subject of cotton and the manufacture 
of a cotton fertilizer, has lately given to the world his general views 
on many subjects, among which is that of immigration of capital and 
population, -both of which he violently opposes. It would be tedious 
to rehearse his crude notions on the subject ; and we can but wonder 
how a man can rush into print who shows in every line he writes that he 
* governed not by reason, but by that prejudice and desire of exclusive- 
ness which sooner than aught else would ruin any country in the onward 
march of civilisation of this century. Mr. Dickson is, and no doubt 
with reason, eminent for his success in cotton-planting, but not equally 
so in his attainments and experience of the world to be a wise and 
safe teacher to follow on a subject of such transcendent national im- 
portance as that of immigration, which requires broad experience and 
a statesmanlike consideration. He is rich, very rich, even after the 
war which left many so very poor ; and he no doubt imagines everbody 
as well off as himself. It is not to “his interest to sell any land at a 
mere nominal price,” though thousands of us must sell some to make 
the remainder more valuable. Mr. D. has many followers who say 
with him: “If successful,” the policy of immigration “ will prove de- 
structive to the cotton interest ; the State of Georgia is moving for 
our destruction.” The negro is good enough for them ; anyhow, “we 
cannot get rid of him; the next census will show a large increase ;” 
this remains to be seen, Mr. D. “Land must advance in price ;” we 
want to keep it all for our sons and daughters, the sons and daughters 
of immigrants, Mr. D. “In thirty years Georgia will have two mil- 
lions of people ; be patient, wait for the national increase ;” but what 
will then be the power and number of the emigrant-receiving States, 
Mr. D.? Have you ever calculated ‘Aa¢? Will our people not then 
live in a miserable appendage to a mighty country, in a mere province 
—held down by the feet of your oppressors no longer, but so little re- 
garded, so powerless in all material and political aspects, that it 
will be called the Mexico of the United States? And then, if 
any sons there be with spirit enough to understand your counsels, 
will they recall with blessings your memory? “I am equally op- 
posed to begging for money,” says wealthy Mr. D. “If capitalists 
come, let them come ”— Mr. D. would prohibit it by law if he could, 
to get the best interest for /zs little pile from an impoverished people, 
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for to that his argument narrows down —“ but it is not to your interest 
that they should. Beware of foreign capital. It will displace your 
own, and be a growth that will forever keep you in the background.” 
It is not fair to say any more concerning these remarkably unselfish 
views of Mr. D. and his admirers, for he emphatically declares his 
utter contempt for any adverse opinions. “I will not reply to any 
criticism on my views hereafter,” says Mr. D. But while we must 
accept this infliction, let us also hope that we will not be troubled 
by any of his “further views” hereafter; this is fair. Had it not 
been so very difficult for us to master the profundity of Mr. D.’s 
arguments, we might give our readers a more extended account of 
them, but the few isolated extracts are really everything he has to say, 
and culminate in Mr. D.’s policy to build around Sparta, Georgia, 
where he lives, so high a wall that neither foreign immigration nor 
capital can ever climb it.* 

While Mr. Dickson and his admirers are absolutely against any 
immigration, there are those who wish it, but merely in the form of 
tenants and laborers, asserting we must not, and “need not, sell a 
foot of our land!” ft whose position we will more closely consider 
with the relative value of men in occupancy of land and those who 
labor for an employer, upon the prosperity of our States. But this 
advice is a very unfortunate one at any time. The system of large 
landed estates has retarded the progress of a rational agriculture ; it 
has exhausted one half of our farming land, it has locked up an 
immense amount of capital. When it was thus hurtful when we 
possessed prosperity and a regulated labor system, how can we expect 
to make it serve us now? We fully and cordially agree with the 
watchword, the holders of the land are the holders of the State 
when it is conceived in the spirit of rational acquisition and liberal 
ideas, but not if it means “ Dickson exclusiveness ” from the outside 
world and a system of agriculture based simply upon cotton. We 
can conceive our people with a liberal education still masters of the 
whole State, even should they have sold one-half of it to the foreign 
emigrant ; a proportion which has not as yet been attained in any one 
of the States North, with that magnificent immigration even of which 
they have been the recipients for the last fifty years; and yet, while 
this immigration has been the making of the North and North-west, ‘A 
native people of these sections have retained their ascendency in those States, 
and will retain it as long as their thrift, intelligence, and virtue are 
not surpassed by the qualities of the foreign immigrants. In a moral 
point of view it has done us no harm, for the “isms” are all of New 
England growth, and little found among the sturdy sons of the West. 

We find on p. 12 of the same excellent report, some ideas which 
precisely express our opinions and experiences on the last subject. 
“Experience has shown us,” says General Easley, “that when 
Europeans come amongst us they adopt ovr habits and ideas ; and it 
matters not in what numbers they come, they come expecting to 
assume the language and habits of those amongst whom they may 
settle. The Yankee goes forth carrying his own character with him, 








*A Practical Treatise on Agriculture. By David Dickson. Macon, 1870. 
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and determined to force it upon others; and his incorrigikle and 
limitless egotism and indomitable perseverance often enable him in 
the end to stamp the impress of his own mind upon those around 
him.” To this may be added the following extract from a published 
letter to the Governor of South Carolina, October, 1853 :—‘ Your 
Excellency cannot but have noticed that the immigrant, inexperienced 
as he is in American manners, usually adopts the ideas and views of 
that community which he first enters on his arrival in this country. 
He is enthusiastic for his new home, and embraces readily whatsoever 
is represented to his heart. and imagination as truly American. Thus 
do we find the immigrant in the North and West after a while with 
Northern and Western opinions, . . . and in this manner do we find the 
adopted citizens of the South adhere to Southern opinions and views 
with the same tenacity and independence as the native-born in- 
habitants.” The “isms” he found here; and if he embraced any, 
they were the “isms” of the section in which he lived. 

We have heard fears expressed as to the gradual overpowering in- 
fluence of immigrants, and we should partake of them if we believed 
in the possibility of a dominant aggregate of foreign immigrants, and 
in the degeneracy of the Southern race. Julius Froebel, in his remark- 
able sketches on German emigration, has devoted one chapter to this 
point. Alluding to the hatred which was excited on all sides by the 
unfortunate Know-nothingism, now nearly twenty years ago, he 
recalls the fact of the then existing desire on the part of the German 
element of the United States to concentrate a purely German popula- 
tion in one territory of the Union. He opposes this idea as latterly 
Kapp has opposed it, even while conceding that its execution in the 
abstract is possible. There is sufficiently large and unoccupied 
territory in the United States to establish upon it a strong German 
population, and there is no legislative opposition to its realisation in 
any State. We now give his own words * :— 

“It is, for the emigrant newly arrived, indisputably a great facility 
and consolation to step immediately in the new hemisphere within a 
circle of friends and countrymen ; and the followers of the pioneers 
of emigration indeed, in the majority, obey this inciting cause. It is 
for this reason that a large and steady emigration has always had as a 
consequence the augmentation of the German element. Emigration, 
then, turns to such countries where such agglomerations already exist, 
or where circumstances are favorable and emigration is about setting 
in. But if we bear in mind the emigrant’s true advantage, both ex- 
perience and a correct appreciation of the German and Anglo-Ameri- 
can character lead to the result that a certain mixture of the former 
with the latter element is not only in the interest of a general historical 
development of civilisation, but also, and which alone we will con- 
sider, in the special interest of the German settler ;” and we may add, 
of all foreign settlers in this country. “It is not a mere accident that 
the United States, among so many colonies of Europeans, a/one rejoice 
in such extraordinary growth and prosperity ; and not every national 
genius, with like conditions as to soil, climate, and geographical 








* Die Deutsche Auswanderung und thre culturhistorische Bedeutung. Von Julius Froebel. 
Leipzig: Franz Wagner, 1858. 
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position, could have brought about the same success. The German 
immigration may justly point to how much it has contributed to this 
growth and prosperity, and continues to contribute. But it was not 
German genius which laid the foundation, and which could have 
created a system which has exercised such extraordinary powers of 
attraction.” The author no doubt refers here to the political fore- 
sight which established the Constitution of the United States ; to the 
endurance and hardships of the first pioneers; and he thinks that 
only British, particularly Puritan settlers, could have achieved all this, 
which he calls the “ Puritanical genius.” The Puritans he terms the 
founders of the “ American principle,” of which a great part is made 
of “fanatical realism,” as he describes it. He here does injustice to 
the Teutonic as well as the Latin elements. The former, had the 
same opportunity been presented to it, undoubtedly would have shown 
itself successful as first colonists, as it has done in nearly every 
Western State; and as successful as the French were in Canada, 
where with singular tenacity —a tenacity which we also find in the 
German population of Alsace and Lorraine —they hold at this day 
to language and customs. Mr. Froebel says further: “ And a people 
of that fanatical realism which has been developed in America, was 
necessary upon such a foundation to erect a like building, and to en- 
large it to such extent. The German element in the United States 
certainly is seized by this energy and accustoms itself to it, but only 
by means of an intimate communication with the Anglo-American 
mass of population, “he genius of which controls and will ever control the 
expansion of the United States, whatever modifications this genius may 
experience in an amalgamation with other elements. Only by mixing 
with this dominant genius, and by exercising its influences upon the 
basis of it, the German element may participate and retain its parti- 
cipation in the great advantages which the extraordinary results of 
North American civilisation offer it ; only through a melting with this 
genius can the German genius maintain its influence.” 

This is in fact the prevalent conviction among foreigners here and 
abroad, and there are few enthusiasts who nowadays, like Roscher,* 
believe in the possibility of the foundation of a purely German State 
within the American Union. Nor do we think that the re-establish- 
ment of the German Empire will bring about a change in this respect 
in either its foreign policy or the convictions of the German people. 
No colony endowed with the germs of self-government has ever 
remained in dependence upon the mother country as soon as it felt 
its strength; and no country can expect material benefits from a 
colony which it holds in absolute dependence and subjection. With 
these lights before it, the German cabinet will hardly thirst for 
colonial possessions. Not very many years ago the German Diet at 
Frankfort had under consideration the insane project of absolutely 
forbidding emigration, but wiser counsels prevailed ; and the Ger- 
man government begins to understand the indirect but notwithstand- 
ing immense benefits which result to the mother country from its 
American emigration. These benefits do not consist only in an 
augmentation of foreign commerce and of the chances of work to the 
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remaining population, but we must include the bolder spirit and the 
more resolute grappling with life which characterise the Germans 
of to-day from the Germans of twenty-five years ago, and which were 
exemplified to the astonishment of the world in Germany’s two last 
wars. It may be a’bold and a new assertion, but we nevertheless 
maintain that this has been a direct reflection of the spirit, the hardi- 
hood and the endurance which were taught the German-American 
pioneers by the solitude and the dangers of the wildernesses in which 
they settled in this country. The leaven which Mr. Froebel laments 
as wanting to make German genius rise, has by them been supplied 
in no small measure. We rather incline to the belief, therefore, that 
the German government will lay no obstacles whatever in the way of 
even an increased emigration to this country, but that it will confine 
its supervision to pointing out those localities where are presented 
the highest chances of success to the emigrant, and perhaps lend its 
influence for the agglomeration of German emigration in certain 
sections of the United States. 

Not only in the United States is made the observation that for- 
eigners at once and completely disappear in the native population. 
“The observation is made but too frequently,” we read in a report 
before us, “that Germans living a number of years here in Holland 
forget their native language, assimilate with ‘ Bativismus,’ and no 
longer care for German interests.”* With this we leave a subject 
upon which much might yet be said. 

It has in the interest of the North and North-west frequently been 
asserted that immigration follows, and has always followed, the 
isothermal lines. Thus it is said by the Superintendent of the 
Castle Garden Labor Bureau, in his report, dated rst Jan. 1870: 
“The vast majorities of the emigrants are natives of the northern 
latitudes of Europe, and the history of emigration in all countries 
proves the aversion of emigrants to change their climate. They 
avoid a soil, temperature and scenery that may remind them of their 
expatriation.” Another, a Southern writer, in an article on the 
labor question which contains a great deal of statistical information, 
says: “The history of emigration furnishes no facts more irrefutabie 
than that ‘the movements of populations take place along the isother- 
mal lines to which they have been accustomed,’ ” and gives the advice, 
“let our State Commissioners bear it in mind.” f Mr. Noyes also 
says: “Emigration to the United States has hitherto followed very 
nearly the isothermal lines instead of the lines of latitude.” This 
proposition is taking at the first sight ; and to us of the South, were it 
so, would furnish a subject for regret: for natural obstacles would 
then close to us to a great extent the emigration from Northern 
countries ; of all, as immigration has indeed proven, the most bene- 
ficial and valuable wherever it has gone. But Europe itself was 
settled from a semi-tropical region. From Europe the modern Nor- 
thern nations have spread over the American continent ; a Northern 
nation controls India; there is no State and locality in America in 
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which Irishmen, Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Germans may not be 
found in great numbers. Nor was it following isothermal lines when 
the fiery French conquered and settled bleak Canada; neither can 
we justly call it an exemplification when the Spaniards poured into 
the tropical zone. Were it so, all our Southern States should have 
been exclusively settled by Southern Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese, while in fact they were settled by English, Dutch, 
Scotch, Irish, Germans, Tyrolese, Swedes, and a few French. That 
the populations of Northern Europe have poured along the isothermal 
lines into the North and North-west for the past fifty years, was much 
less owing to any supposed particular fancy they entertained for the 
climate and scenery of their old homes, but in our opinion chiefly to 
the fact that the most desirable section of the Union, of which they 
otherwise would have availed themselves, was shut to a free immigra- 
tion by slavery. Much has been done to decry immigration into the 
semi-tropical —as it is called — region of the South, while in fact the 
greater portion of our Southern country is not semi-tropical at all, but 
eminently temperate in every respect. “There is no doubt,” says 
Mr. Froebel, whom we have already had occasion to cite, in speaking 
of tropical climates, and the same has happened in our case, “that 
tropical climates have at first been brought into bad repute by the 
jealousy of colonial politics, and to serve afterwards as an excuse for 
slave-trade and slave-property. But the same persons who have de- 
scribed the climate of certain coasts and ports in most exaggerated 
terms, personally carried on in those very places a most advantageous 
traffic, or they had never settled there ; and persons of like description, 
to justify themselves as slaveholders, have spread the belief that a 
white man could not labor under the sun of a tropical zone, will 
occasionally meet with foreign day-laborers who stand work in the 
hot sun as well if not better than their ‘niggers.’”* To us it 
appears a matter of very small difference whether a person die of 
calentura in Nicaragua, the typhus and chills and fever of the low 
grounds of the North Atlantic coasts— vide New Jersey and Hoboken 
—the chills and consumptions in the West, or of yellow fever in New 
Orleans, since experience has taught every sensible man that prudence 
and temperance alone can guard him against disease ; nevertheless it 
is but right that the emigrant should carefully study the salubrity of 
the region where he proposes to open his new home. But the line of 
demarcation between prudence and cowardice is exceedingly difficult 
to be defined. We know but very few regions in our Southern States 
where it is absolutely unsafe to dwell ; and many localities that were 
so twenty years ago, have been made perfectly salubrious through 
settlement and the liming of land. 

We have alluded to the fact that some of our own people, living in 
unhealthy sections no doubt, or having through their own imprudence 
suffered from climatic disorders, have maintained that white people 
cannot labor in our climate. To them we present the following 
additional authorities :— Mr. Froebel, an important, because a foreign 
authority, met “on the Belize river, in Louisiana, a country which has 
about the same reputation as the coast of Guinea,” long before the 
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war, ‘‘a German gardener, Mr. Rohr, who himself raised all the vege- 
tables he sold. Both man and wife were in perfeet health, and praised 
the climate of their region as throughout healthful and favorable.” 
Mr. Bissinger, another foreign authority, says: “The idea so long 
prevalent that the climate ””— of our Southern States —“ is dangerous 
for Europeans, and even North Americans, and that they could not 
endure the labors necessary for the production of the Southern staples, 
has been completely refuted through the presence of the Northern 
armies for four years in the States of the Southern Atlantic coast, 
and through the marches and fatigues which they bore perfectly well 
even during the hottest season.” * 

We have already alluded to the testimony of an eminent geo- 
grapher and geologist, Dr. Guyot, a Swiss; and to that of Mr. 
Kapp, a German. It is interesting to hear what said the first settlers 
of Georgia. These were German-Tyrolese and Highlander-Scotch- 
men. ‘They petitioned General Oglethorpe in 1738 not to allow 
the introduction of slaves from the neighboring colony of South 
Carolina, which measure it appears was strongly advocated by the 
more numerous but less energetic English settlers, and finally carried 
by them much to the chagrin of the Scotch and Tyrolese. “Though 
it is here,” they go on to say, “a hotter climate than our native 
country, yet it is not so extremely hot as we were told on our first 
arrival. Since we are used to the country we find it tolerable, and 
for working people very convenient — setting themselves to work early 
in the morning till ten o’clock, and in the afternoon from three till 
sunset. Having business at home, we do it at our houses in the 
middle of the day till the greatest heat is over. People in Germany 
are hindered by frost and snow in the winter from doing any work in 
the fields and vineyards, but we have the preference to do the most 
and heaviest work at such a time, preparing the ground sufficiently 
for planting in the spring. At first, when the ground has to be 
cleared of trees, brushes and roots, and fenced in carefully, we under- 
go some hard labor; but it becomes easier and more pleasing when 
the hardest trials are over and our plantations are better regulated.” + 

Rev. Mr. Franz Hanser, a venerable Bavarian clergyman who 
visited this country in 1868, wrote thus after his return to his moun- 
tain home to us: “As well known, the summer of 1868 was remarkable 
through its extraordinary heat. Native-born Americans assured me 
that a like heat had not been for twenty-five years. From the 25th 
August, when the heat was somewhat less, the thermometer showed 
95 deg. Fahrenheit, which is 28 deg. Reaumur, yet I was in the best 
health. My daily morning-walks around the city of Richmond and 
its charming environs —it lies in the form of an amphitheatre upon 
hills —did not in the least weary me, although accustomed as I am to 
a colder climate in the neighborhood of the Tyrolean Alps. The 
climate is exceedingly agreeable. In one of the valleys of Central 
Virginia I looked into a glorious country, and in imagination I 
picturec to myself a little village lying beneath me inhabited by 
German colonists, and in the centre of it a little charch i in German 
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style and — myself the pastor. Were I thirty years younger I should 
certainly carry out my vision in this quiet valley.” * 

The United States Commissioner of Agriculture says: “As a result 
of the doubt relative to the action of the negro, the white man has 
undertaken the solution of the labor question, and is successfully 
producing cotton both by co-operative and individual enterprise, 
proving to the world that the Caucasian can labor without detriment 
to health under a Southern sun, and laying the foundation for univer- 
sal industry and general thrift. There is unexampled activity through- 
out this new section in search of new branches of production, and the 
fostering care of Government will be rewarded by there turn of pros- 
perity to a great section, and in a development that will enrich the 
country and astonish the world.” t We are indebted to Mr. John W. 
Stokes, the Commissioner, for these patriotic sentiments, even if they 
have been so little heeded by the Government. General Hampton, in 
the address already alluded to, details the eminent success of German 
families in Louisiana on the plantation of Mr. Denegre, and adds : 
**One practical, successful experiment of this sort is worth volumes of 
theory. This proves that the white man can labor in low latitudes, 
under our Southern sun, for here we have the established fact that 
two small German families, new to our climate, ignorant of our lan- 
guage, unacquainted with the culture of cotton, have enjoyed good 
health in the low lands of Louisiana, have lived comfortably, and 
made beyond all their expenses the handsome sum, in one year, of 
$2127.20.” $ The importance of this subject leads us to mention 
a last fact and testimonial of three eminent planters of South 
Georgia, a region which is by our own people even considered 
insalubrious. It is said in a memorial from the Cotton Planters’ 
Convention which met in Macon, Sept. 6, 1866, and signed by John 
S. Thomas, Charles Irwin, and Benj. C. Yancey: “The salubrity of 
the climate of Georgia is better than the North-western States. Even 
in the lower country proper, with the exception of a narrow belt back 
from the sea-coast, the autumnal diseases —chills and fever, yielding 
readily to quinine, or, what is equally curative, the tea of the magnolia 
leaf which grows abundantly as an evergreen on the branches — are 
not usually fatal, and far less disastrous to life than the typhoid and 
typhus fevers and consumptions of the North-western States. Much 
of South-western Georgia, composed mostly of pine land, is erroneously 
supposed even by up-country men of the State to be unhealthy. Two 
of your memorialists, owning plantations there for several years, could 
safely challenge comparison as to health with any portion of the State 
universally admitted to be healthy.” § 

Closely united to the foregoing is the opinion entertained by some 
of our people that the North-western States will always be in the way 
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to any considerable immigration South. It is a very fruitful subject, 
but we will condense as much as we can. 

There is no doubt, and the wonderful growth of the Western States 
abundantly testify to it, that those States have offered and do now present 
remarkable inducements to the foreign immigrant. Yet another, and 
we are convinced the mightier competitor of the two in the end, has 
arisen in the Southern and South-western States. We were first led 
to bestow particular attention upon the extent of suitable farm-land 
unoccupied in this country, by an editorial in the New York Zribune 
some three years since, in which the to us somewhat startling assertion 
was made that “out West” lands and homesteads fit for settlement 
with a prospect for success were by no means as plentiful as generally 
supposed throughout the country. We have taken the trouble to 
carefully collect some authorities on the subject, and from the most 
significant, that is Northern governmental sources. In an article, 
“The Public Domain,” * we read: “It is doubtless true that fields as 
rich and inviting as any the Government has disposed of still await 
the settler, literally without price ;” yet, it goes on to say, “the demand 
Sor the public lands will within a few years absorb the most desirable 
Sor agricultural and herding purposes. The time to secure the best lands 
is obviously now.” 

In Missouri —we quote the language of the report —“‘ climate, soil, 
and great mineral wealth holding out the highest inducements, it is not 
surprising that the choice and most desirable of public lands Aave 
been taken up. Nevertheless, large tracts of very good farming land 
may yet be found.” 

In Wisconsin, it appears, “the principal part of the unsold Govern- 
ment lands are situated in the northern part of the State ;” lands 
which are only valuable on account of their timber —if that can be 
made available for years to come — lying in a cold, drear climate, with 
winters of Russian severity. ‘A large portion of the soil in the 
region of the unsold lands is not generally adapted to the purposes of 
agriculture, being wet and marshy, or a dry drift-sand.”’ 

Michigan, as well known, consists of two peninsulas of the greatest 
differences in almost every respect. “The Southern peninsula is re- 
markable for its fertility.” It is the settled portion of the State. 
“The Northern peninsula presents a rugged surface ; the climate is 
rigorous, and the soil for the most part not adapted to the purposes 
of agriculture.” And in this peninsula, most, if not all, of the unsold 
Government land is found. 

In Minnesota, one district, ‘16,000 square miles, is covered with a 
dense forest growth, for which,” and not for farming land, “it is 
chiefly valuable.” Red River Valley, “covering an area of 18,000 
square miles,” has “rich, alluvial soil;” but is “sparsely timbered, 
and has few lakes and streams.” Neither district would then be a 
country where the emigrant will find all of even the necessary elements 
of a successful settlement.united. Here the winters also “are some- 
what severe.” 

As regards Jowa, “it is believed that in no other State are lands 
being taken up more rapidly ;” also Kansas “is filling up with great 
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rapidity.” In /Vébraska appears to be a greater diversity of soil than 
either in Iowa or Kansas, where it is generally fertile ; we find it 
“from the best alluvial to the gravelly ridges and barren sand-hills. 
Timber is somewhat scarce in localities” ; settlers are rapidly taking 
up here too the most fertile sections. 

We consider these three last-named States, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, as the only serious competitors with the South in the 
future for European immigration, as far as accessible unoccupied 
fertile lands are concerned ; they represent the limits of a remunera- 
tive settlement West, while they cannot in any respect vie with the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States in the remunerative value and diversity 
of their products, in climate, facility of access and of markets, and 
the present state of civilisation. 

But there are the Territories and other Western States, it will be 
rejoined. The distance and expense to reach them will for many 
years present an insurmountable obstacle to the great bulk of immi- 
gration. Already it is nearly impossible for the man with less than 
two thousand dollars in hand to found himself a home in the States 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
and to await the time of the returns of his labor. In the States that 
can no longer be considered States for a successful immigration, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, it is so absolutely. That amount of 
money at least is required to become a landholder, and persons with 
that amount can be counted. 

In the greater part of the remaining Territories other serious 
obstacles besides distance intervene: dryness, barrenness, lack of 
wood here, lack of water there ; and in all of them a farmer’s produce 
commands no paying value. Thus, in Colorado, “the lands susceptible 
of irrigation produce wheat finely ;” those zo¢ susceptible of irrigation 
produce — nothing ; and they are five-sixths of the territory, for 
“‘the valleys or distinctly agricultural regions embrace 30,000,000 
acres, only one-sixth of which admits of cultivation. Timber is 
scanty on the plains.” Dacofa is better watered, but we read nothing 
of timber, a lack of which is one of the most serious drawbacks in 
those regions ; grain having often to be used for fuel. In Mew Mexico, 
“lands for cultivation are confined exclusively to the valleys of streams.” 
Arizona “and its general surface are not dissimilar in general charac- 
teristics to New Mexico.” California and Oregon present far more 
inviting aspects. Washington Territory “is divided into two sections 
by the Cascade Mountains.” Eastern Washington has a region of 
“40,000 square miles where agriculture cannot be followed with suc- 
cess.” Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and Utah, all have barren 
wastes which can only be brought into cultivation by irrigation, and 
in all of them timber is of exceeding scarcity. They can never 
present an inviting field to immigration. 

In an interesting account of a trip to San Francisco, in 1869, 
Senator Carl Schurz made some allusions to the exceeding loneliness 
and sterility of these regions, which we translate. It appears that 
already about one hundred miles west of Omaha, he was struck by it. 
Near Vermont, fifty miles west of Omaha, “settlements gradually 
become scarcer and more primitive ; long stretches of wild prairie 
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only here and there broken by scattered cornfields ; the wavy lines of 
the prairie run out into a dead level. At last agriculture totally 
ceases ; the landscape bears the imprint of a barren solitude ; the 
grass becomes thinner and the appearance of a tree scarcer.” Thus 
hundreds and hundreds of miles the traveller journeys onward toward 
the West, and “the rising morn shows us the same scenery, a view of 
which night had veiled ; the same barren plain, broken only by rocky 
banks ; the same thin vegetation, enlivened occasionally by villages of 
prairie-dogs.” The train enters Wyoming Territory and passes the 
town of Cheyenne, which lies “like lost upon the endless, lonely, and 
barren plain, sufficiently disconsolate. I was told that isolated 
attempts to raise vegetables and wheat had succeeded very well. Yet 
I cannot believe that the soil is fit for agriculture ; it is too thin and 
light, so that uncultivated, but a scanty growth of short grass is pro- 
duced.” Then across the Rocky Mountains to Fort Laramie. 
Here “in the plain of Laramie, attempts at agriculture had met with 
a success similar to that at Cheyenne.” Here already the pasture 
lands contain much alkali, which further on increases to such an 
extent as to make the soil totally barren. Near Bitter Creek the 
traveller felt “that he did not enter a wilderness, but adesert.” After 
reaching the western edge of Laramie plains “the grass is nearly ex- 
tinct ; the view of this barren solitude causes a feeling of depression,”’ 
which the traveller loses only after reaching 1000 miles from Omaha 
the first Mormon settlement. After passing Promontory City, “we 
now reached the landscape which is marked on the maps as ‘ the great 
American Desert.’ We believed that we had seen deserts before 
deserving such a name, but here we were soon convinced that we 
had honored them too much by calling them deserts. A more 
desolate view than we now beheld cannot be imagined. Let us 
picture to ourselves a level plain, as far as the eye can reach, covered 
with a white crust of alkali like a snow-field. And thus hour after 
hour passed without a break in this monotony.” * 

This, then, is no doubt a faithful picture of our boasted “ Far 
West,” embracing immense regions forever a bar to immigration. Jz 
Sact, the most desirable land is already taken up, not by actual settlers, but 
by land and railroad companies and speculators, who sell to the immigrant 
at greatly advanced rates. ‘That this is so we know from the experience 
of foreign immigrants, who returned to Europe because they did not 
find what they expected ; and land in the vicinity of civilisation at 
most exorbitant rates only. We have gathered important facts in 
this respect from a special report by the Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Statistics to the Secretary of the Treasury.t They are 
scattered throughout the book, but may be verified under the heads 
of the several States. 

In Pennsylvania improved lands cost $150 to $1000 per acre; the 
rental is from $600 to $2000 for small farms, from $8 to $13 per acre 
per annum. The land which is left is mountain-land ; “no special 
advantages, no land unoccupied —a great deal of mountain land of 











* Reisenotzen vom Mississippi zum Stillen Ocean. Von Carl Schurz. Deutsche Auswanderer- 
Zeitung, Bremen, Nos. 43, 44, and 51. 1869. 


t Special Report on Immigration, pp. xxxviii and 231. By Edward Young, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Washington. 1871. 
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inferior quality—land poor—medium—thin and cold— light, 
thin and rather poor — poor and strong”— are some of the reports 
of agents on wild Pennsylvania lands. 

In Maryland the price of small improved farms is “$15 to $20, $5 
to $40, $30 to $70, $90 to $110; unimproved farms are sold from 
$10 to $15 ; coal lands are worth $400 to $1000; much of the soil 
is very strong and fertile, a dark loam easily improved ; 300 acres 
rent for $1000 to $1200 ;” the mountain land is generally as in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In Ohio there is “neither much for sale or rent ; small improved 
farms cost from $50 to $125 per acre —land nearly all occupied — 
no particular advantages for immigration — no demand for common 
laborers — but little good land unoccupied — no land — land all taken 
up — nearly all the land in the State is occupied.” 

In /iinois “small farms cost from $100 to $160 per acre ; very 
few below $30; unimproved land sells for $20, $25 and $30, nearly all 
is good land ; there is no Government land ; almost all unimproved 
land is controlled by speculators.” 

In Michigan improved lands are worth already from “$30, $40, 
$60, even to $100; unimproved lands have in some cases reached 
already a value of $60 and even $75 ; there is little land below $10; 
the general rate is from $15 to $25.” There is much poor and sandy 
land reported. It is considered “a great inducement for small 
farmers ” to purchase unimproved Jand at $12. 

In Wisconsin “improved farms are worth from $50 to $100; there 
is little below $25 ; unimproved lands are reported as high as $40: 
very little below $10 ;” Government land was reported but from a 
few counties ; “ woodland worth from $40 to $100.” 

In /Jowa there are few “small improved farms at $15, but already 
as high as $75; there is little below $10 for unimproved land; it is 
held mostly at $15 to $20; there is no poor soil reported in any 
instance ; demand for labor limited ; no special demands; skilled 
labor without capital is useless ; good lands held by speculators and 
non-residents ” are some of the reports. 

Kansas presents all prices from “$10 to $100 for improved farms ; 
unimproved are generally low, but have reached $30 in some Cases ; 
distances to market-towns were from 12, 20, to 60 miles even; in 
some counties there is all the land entered ; in others there is still a 
large amount of -good Government land.” 

In Webraska “ there was no permanent settlement in 1849 ; in 1867 
a State; it had 122,994 population in 1870; at the close of 1871 
200,000. Improved lands are already worth from $12.50 to $30: 
unimproved timber-land brings from $10 to $50 ; Government land 
brings $2.50; at second hand $5 to $10.” On page 103 of this 
valuable report it*is emphatically said: “ Vebraska presents the last 
chance to obtain free homes. West of Nebraska begin the mountains ; east 
of it the lands are principally occupied. Now lands are cheap, but the 
price will constantly increase in the future, and not many years will elapse 
ere free lands for the landless will become only @ RECORD OF HISTORY.” 

And when that day comes, our admonition made in the beginning 
of this article will begin to be realised, if we do not now open our 
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splendid inducements to immigration, to make of it our supporters, 
friends, countrymen, and equals. Men of the South, the dangers are 
nigher and more relentlessly and rapidly marching onward than you 
suppose! The advice of Mr. D. can but ruin your children. 

We have presented these facts to show the over-estimation which 
shrinks from competition with the West. We might now present, as 
a comparison, what we can offer; and a cursory glance over the 
reports from the South, from pp. 112 to 174, shows us the wealth in 
homes which we present to the homeless of Europe. To it we refer 
our readers. Our limits prevent us from at all touching the wealth of 
the South; upon the multiplicity of products, the ease of access to 
any one of our States; the greatly enhanced cost of transportation 
to the far West, as compared with reaching our States, which is as 
ten to one; the greater comfort of travel; the greater purity of 
morals ; the entire safety which protects the immigrant ; a volume 
might be written on our climate, particularly on that magnificent region 
known as the Appalachian range, which, running parallel with our 
sea-coast, rears its lofty crests six thousand feet in the skies, clad 
with earth’s most luxurious verdure, sprung from richest soil, gradually 
sloping down to the Atlantic coast, offering homes to fifty millions of 
freemen. Here, where products, soil, climate, forest and mine, river 
and coast-lines of thousands of miles, all unite to make life prosperous 
and happy; in our Atlantic and Gulf States, which reach out their 
hand to the most civilised nations of Europe — here, and nowhere else 
on this continent, will once be held the balance of power. It is now 
in the reach of the Southern people to secure it for themselves and 
their own descendants, or be gradually driven into the sea by the 
waves of an inimical immigration, which, in the nature of things, 
CANNOT BE STOPPED. But we must forego to touch upon these topics, 
and close the considerations of this chapter bv a few authorities. 

Mr. U. S. Commissioner Stokes says in an annual report to the 
President of the United States: * “These Southern States possess 
decided natural advantages over the Northern and Western sections 
in their ability to produce every article which may be grown in the 
higher latitudes, with the almost exclusive advantage of producing 
cotton, hemp, rice, sugar, and other products of the lower temperate 
zone. With longer shore-lines than any other section in the continent, 
facilities are furnished for coastwise and inland navigation to the whole 
tide-water area, which is endowed with a climate peculiarly adapted to. 
market-gardening, with forests abounding in the most valuable timber, 
and waters teeming with edible fish and crustacea. Florida is des- 
tined to be a winter-garden, yielding market supplies to Northern 
cities without a risk of competition, and oranges, figs and olives, and 
other fruits of sub-tropical climes. Between tide-water and the lower 
slopes of the mountains is a region producing wheat*of a better quality 
than that of any section north of it, the entire range of farm products 
in great profusion, and such fruits as apples, cherries and grapes with 
certainty and success. The mountain region, almost unappropriated 
and unknown, at an elevation varying from 1500 to 6000 feet, is the 
great grazing section of North America, sufficient to furnish abundant 





*Report of 1867, p. 10. 
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pasturage through the year to millions of cattle and sheep. The 
mountain slopes are generally free from surface rocks, covered with 
forest growths interspersed with grassy glades, and fertile to their 
summits. In bodies of thousands of acres these pastoral areas await 
the advent of the dairyman, the wool-grower and the herdsman at 
prices not exceeding those of the public lands of the distant West ; 
and even on the eastern aspect of the Blue Ridge, in proximity to 
railroads and near to great markets, whole counties together have 
little more than ten per cent. of their territory in a state of nominal 
improvement. There are grounds for assuming also that this must 
ultimately become the great wine-producing section of the country.” 

From the same report we gather that the South comprises yet 300 
millions of acres not taken up in farms; 200 millions of acres not 
improved, but united with improved farms ; and but 75 millions of 
nominally improved lands, which is but thirteen per cent. of the whole ; 
and not one-half of this is now in actual cultivation, owing to the 
poverty of many planters and farmers, the decrease in numbers and 
efficiency of labor, and the stand-still of the people. Iv 1S SAFE TO SAY 
C'HAT BUT FIVE PER CENT. OF THE WHOLE AREA OF THE SOUTH IS IN 
ACTUAL CULTIVATION ! 

In the article already cited, “The Public Domain,” it is shown that 
there are nearly fifty miilion acres of public lands — Government — 
in five Southern States, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, and “very desirable tracts may be obtained in sections 
not remote.” In reference to the South at large it is said: “ What 
the iron rail has done for the plains and prairies and outlying regions 
of the West and further North, it may confidently be expected to do 
for the South, with its wealth of soil, salubrious climate, inviting 
natural scenery, and affluent products. The era ofsubstantial progress 
for the South may indeed be said to have commenced with the 
termination of the war, which, obliterating the systems of compulsory 
labor, and the monopoly of production by great landed proprietors, 
opened up the avenues of competition to all classes of citizens. The 
division of lands into smaller tracts has promoted a more systematic 
and thorough and consequently more profitable mode of farming and 
planting. Evidences of a highly remunerative production must attract 
that immigration which is the invigorating life of States. The 
characteristics of soil, climate, and productions of the homestead 
land States South, are nearly similar. They each possess remarkable 
agricultural and economic advantages. The soil, fertile and varied, 
produces the principal cereals and a variety of fruit and vegetables, in 
addition to cotton, sugar, tobacco, and rice. Numerous streams, 
lakes, and bayous afford easy means of intercommunication. Timber 
of a superior kind for building purposes and for fuel is abundant. 
The great success which has attended experiments in the growing of 
mulberry trees and the rearing of silk-worms, augurs the introduction 
into those States of that important branch of industry.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MASKS AND FACES. 


I. 


Y charming friend, what words this April morning 
Shall fill this idle sheet from me to you?— 

From me, half weary of the soft adorning 

Of gilded nothings more than half untrue ; 

Whose life seems now at best an idle scorning 

Of the dim phantoms other men pursue ; 

Too proud to follow, yet too weak to lead 

The shallow votaries of a barren creed. 


What boots it that my eyes are somewhat clearer 
Than suits the hollow fashion of the time; 

That I have looked at life a trifle nearer 

Than dreamers who imagine it sublime ; 

Have found experience but a bitter sneer 

At old delusions, and the eternal chime 

Of harmonies the poets rave about, 

The empty chorus of a tinselled rout? 


Ay, ay, what matters it? The rout goes on; 

The world is mightier than its mightiest child ; 

The wisest singer of the wise ones gone, 

Ere the song ceased, has sometimes paused and smiled 
Into the Siren’s face; the wisest one 

To come will doubtless somewhere be beguiled: 

And why should I be slower than my peers 

To reap the harvest of the garnered years? 


But I am tired of this empty seeming, 

This painted show, this mask within a mask, 
Where faith and friendship are but idle dreaming, 
Truth but a shade, and love a weary task. 

The brightest eyes than on my path are gleaming 
Are but false lights, from which ’twere vain to ask 
One honest beam to cheer the doubtful way 

And trick the darkness with a hint of day. 


Nothing is true! not even you, I doubt me! 

(You only show me half your hand, you know). 
Now don’t get angry, dear, and scorn and flout me, 
As I have known you do not long ago. 
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Perhaps there’s something infidel about me 
Opposed to trust in anything below ; 

And then you must admit you have a tendency 
To coquetry— which weakens your ascendency. 


For, not to get absurdly sentimental 

And rave about your form, your eyes, your hair, 
And all the other beauties incidental 

To that “get-up” at which I mutely stare, 

And wonder weakly whether Venus bent all 

The immortal energies of sun and air 

To tint those lips and wash that cheek with dew, 
And whether now, having seen, she envies you. 


Not (as I said just now) — not to expatiate 
On charms like these, pray tell me only how 
You can expect in reason to ingratiate 
Yourself with every lover whose soft vow 

Is breathed in turn into your ear, insatiate 
Of such sweet incense as indeed I trow 

Is the soft heart of yon still brooding dove 
Of the sad passion of her gray mate’s love? 


Surely, you cannot have us all! Humanity 

Is very human in its traits, you know; 

And men are not without their share of vanity 

(At least you women always tell us so): 

We do not like some dandified inanity 

To share the smiles you only should bestow 

On one. (Pray, don’t you think the number ample? 
And then we set you such a good example!) 


Take me, for instance: I am true as men go, 
And in this little conflict that I wage 

(Little, but great as Jena or Marengo 

To me who stake my all upon the gage), 

With your wiles who seduce me first and then go 
Through the same play upon some other stage, 

I must confess it does provoke me slightly 

To see my rivals treated so politely. 


Zounds, Madam! (I am quoting here ‘Sir Peter 
Teazle,—I hate to separate the names, 

But then the truth is this confounded metre 
Gets in my way most terribly, and shames 

My weak attempts to make my verses neater 
And give to rhyme and reason each its claims — 
The gentleman whose wife gave such a handle 
To envious gossip in the “ School for Scandal”’). 
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Zounds, Madam! do you think that I’m a fellow 
Thus to be fooled by honeyed words alone? 
I tell you I’m as jealous as Othello, 

* Brook like the Turk no brother near the throne” ; 
And if I do not stamp and rage and bellow 
Quite like his Moor-ship, none the less am prone 
To cherish sometimes when I’m quite alone a 
Trifling suspicion of my Desdemona. 


You see, my dear, this thing we call “Society” 
Is just a little destitute of heart; 

Anything else (consistent with propriety, 

Of course, I mean) which the most perfect art 
Can furnish, you can have, from lawn to piety, 
To crape and coquetry —and either part, 
Martha’s or Mary’s, played with proper passion 
3y angels in white ¢#//e flounced in the fashion. 


But should one ever chance to wish for passion 
That is not feigning, troth that does mean truth ; 
Should one be so absurdly out of fashion 

As to ask constancy, or faith forsooth, 

From any fair, soft, indolent Circassian 

Smiling behind her fan,— know, foolish youth, 
That in the world’s great garden of Unreason 
Such plants alone are a/ways out of season. 


Ah well, I know all this, and do not therefore 

Expect that you should differ from the rest ; 

I only speak of it to show you wherefore 

Each day grows wearier still the bootless quest, 
And how the few rare things I really cared for 
I almost dread to bring to the hard test 

Of truth, lest even then a rigid scrutiny 

Should stir my higher nature into mutiny. 


Perhaps you’ll ask: “Why then this careful armin 
If after all you shun the fight at last ?” 

I cannot tell. You see, you’re very charming, 
And might revive the glamour of the past 

In spite of all my wisdom; ’tis alarming 

To risk too much: and so—the die is cast, 

And I will not be wiser than my betters, 

But, like them, bow my head and hug my fetters. 
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38. 


I WROTE you, dear, the other day a letter — 

Bitter perhaps, and somewhat, too, unjust. 

There’s an old saw that second thoughts are better, 
And though ’tis true one cannot always trust 

The maxim, yet I own myself your debtor 

At least in this particular, and must 

Make due amends for all in this epistle, 

And give the rose where first I gave the thistle. 


Verily, verily, a strange fate is ours 

In this strange human nature pent and bound, 
From birth to death the sport of unseen powers, 
And with alternate fortune scourged and crowned ; 
Each soul a garden where immortal flowers 

Bloom for eternity the whole year round: 

And yet our joy and grief beyond all question 
Too frequently mere matters of digestion. 


Just see: one man is dull and one is clever; 
In the bright eyes of one fair laughing maid 
A sweet attraction seems to linger ever, 

A brightness never into gloom betrayed ; 
Another dwells beside Time’s hurrying river 
Unseen, unknown, a violet in the shade: 
And after all, each differencé is the issue 
Of variations in the nervous tissue. 


All this is but a prelude to confessing 

That my bad-tempered scrawl the other day 
Had after all, as you’ve no doubt been guessing, 
A most dyspeptic cause; (I hear you say, 

The malady must really be distressing 

That makes one write in such an awful way!”) 
And now permit me after all this babble 

To tender here my amende honorable. 


You are not all those horrid things! I know it 
By all that thrills and pulses in the air; 

By the glad music of yon feathered poet 

That sings his soul out on the lime-tree near 
My window: Nature has conspired to show it 
With all her gorgeous wealth of April cheer. 

By all that lives, breathes, moves above, around you, 
You are, you szust be, all my fancy crowned you. 
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Ah, question not, my heart, your purest vision! 

Ah, doubt not, tired eyes, your truest light! 

Turn not away from hopes serene, Elysian, 

To the cold gloom of your own sunless night. 

There is one face too fair for the derision 

Of Doubt, that cynic in his own despite ; 

One soul my soul can trust, though times and seasons 
Change as the Moon’s face or a woman’s reasons. 


Yes! though all others be but masqueraders, 

Her heart beats true beneath the mummer’s lace ; 
Yes! ’mid the throng of giddy promenaders, 

She perfect honesty with perfect grace 

Blends in that utter harmony that made hers 

Of all the rest the one ideal face 

My soul by her own nature’s laws must trust in 
With faith outlasting Jerome or Augustine. 


“She!” Shall I telk you who “she” is? or do you 
Guess my poor secret in its faint disguise ? 
Shall this my song thus whispering gently woo you, 
Asking soft answers from your drooping eyes ? 
Through all your shy evasions still pursue you, 
And in the fatal struggle to be wise 
Cast all my hopes upon one daring venture ? 
Ah, tell me, would you give it only censure? 


’Tis a Siege Perilous; and I, moreover, 

Am no Sir Galahad to sit therein, 

Since even Lancelot, the truest lover ; 

Of mortal man, was all too foul with sin 

For that high emprise,— yet the farthest rover 
At last to the King’s House may enter in; 
And even I, if you will ope the portal, 

May enter your heart—and become immortal ! 


Then, were you even that wan Borgian woman 

Girt with the pallor of dead lovers’ smiles ; 

Or that dark Queen from whose arms the great Roman 
Passed to the deep calms of the Happy Isles ; 

Ay, or that other whose ‘charms superhuman 

Wove around Buridan their magic wiles ;— 

Siren or saint, I bend me to your sway ; 

Kismet! It is my fate—and I obey! 


Ah, do you mind that dear old love-tale, hoary 
With dust of aeons, how the Hebrew boy 

Toiled twice seven years and won at last the glory 
And perfect consummation of his joy ? 
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Come, let it point the moral of my story: 
If I seek, shall I find without alloy ? 

If I woo, shall I Rachel win— or Leah? 
Which are you really ?—tell me, cara mia / 


AMONG THE MEXICAN MINES. 


IXTY miles of travel in the diligence over horrible roads 

bring us to Pachuca. Pachuca is the oldest mining district 
in the Republic of Mexico. The mines were opened in this locality 
soon after the Conquest, and from the first yielded immensely. They 
were worked for a long period, and then for some reason abandoned. 
After the lapse of some eighty years they were again opened, and 
profitably worked for a century; then succeeded another lapse, and 
a subsequent resumption within the last quarter of a century. The 
principal mines are distant from Pachuca about seven miles. The 
mountain bears the name of Real del Monte, and the main shafts are 
at an elevation of gooo feet above sea-level. The voyager will find it 
a matter of necessity and comfort to hire a pony in the town, and 
with this useful appendage he passes over the road built by the 
English company more than forty years ago. The scenery around is 
wild, the great hills are bleak and almost treeless ; and as you ascend 
you pass back and forth, rising as you go in zigzag fashion until you 
gain the summit of the mountain. The object that first strikes the 
eye is the stupendous machinery used. You look into the shafts that 
wind away down into the heart of the mountain ; you see caverns of 
great depth hewn and bored out during three centuries by spade, pick, 
and blast; you see the arms of the immense steam-pump lifting the 
pumping-rods 1200 feet long, and these hcisting the water from a 
depth of 500 feet to the tunnel, which again carries it for over a mile 
through the mountain, and discharges it into the water-course above 
the stamping-mill: you see this as you stand on the surface of the 
hill, and you cease to marvel at the millions that English capitalists 
sunk during a period when people ran wild and mad over the prospec- 
tive treasures hid away in the fastnesses of the Western world. No 
less than fifty millions of dollars were expended by the English in 
opening roads, sinking shafts, and for engines and machinery to work 
the mines. Nor did these speculative enthusiasts ever regain the 
millions so expended ; not a dollar was ever paid upon this invest- 
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ment. The cost of preparation, materials, roads, and machinery, 
swallowed all the profits; and indeed, not until wiser and cooler 
heads began to operate did the donanzas yield paying returns. ‘This 
mine has been open for more than three hundred years ; and when it 
is known that the miners follow the veins of silver wherever they lead, 
it is easy to conceive how the instruments and contrivances of man 
must in all these years have riddled and honey-combed the mountains. 
The main shaft is twenty feet square. From the surface, down some 
feet, the sides are walled with porphyry rock ; lower down, where the 
earth and rock combine, buttresses of solid masonry support the 
treacherous sides, preventing slides and water-deluges during the 
seasons of rain; while again, lower down, a stratum of hard rock 
many feet in thickness appears bored through and through by pick 
and powder; and so on with similar changes down to a depth of 
fourteen hundred feet. 

We came to explore and to test the marvellous stories scattered 
abroad ; but when about to enter the depths we hesitated, for when the 
trap-door opened, the abyss stretched away into the darkness below 
and a damp and ominous smell rose up to the surface. Small ladders 
reach from floor to floor on one side of the shaft ; these we descend 
with cautious, steady tread. At the foot of each ladder is a platform 
of wood, where we pass to the other end and take the next ladder ; 
and so on through the seemingly interminable platforms to the depth of 
1500 feet ; and if the water is low, still farther. All the time we descend, 
sacks of ore are being hoisted to the surface, while tools and apparatus, 
for working in the abyss are going down. On the other side of the: 
shaft, for there are two apartments from top to bottom, the two. im- 
mense pumping-arms are continually lifting and falling, while for the 
security of workmen solid platforms occur at regular intervals, with 
ladders reaching from one to the other ; and through the flickering 
light we saw men passing fearlessly up and down, superintending the 
passage of material and tools. As we descend passages and. openings 
occur, running horizontally from the main shaft; these passages 
Jead to veins and other galleries in almost every direction. ‘They are 
arched overhead and paved with stone beneath, sometimes leading 
to veins long since exhausted and abandoned, sometimes. to those still 


' yielding a supply of ore; and lower still, away off from the main 


stem, a thousand feet from the surface, the pick and bar are busy, 
and men whose faces are black with the dirt of the cavern are work- 
ing steadily and quietly, carrying and loading, blasting in the dim 
light cast by tallow-candles and in an atmosphere close and stifling. 
These numerous openings strike out in -all conceivable directions. 
wherever the veins lead, frequently on a plane, then on an incline, 
then up and down, sometimes passing through other veins, and are 
followed if profitable to the end, no matter where they lead. The 
rubbish and earth are removed and laid away in some abandoned 
gallery or sunk in some disused shaft, nothing being carried to the 
surface but the ore. At last we reach the present limit of descent, 
where the little streams, pouring in from many tunnels and passages, 
settle into the main reservoir, now unusually full, blocking the way for 
further explorations below. Englishmen superintend the work, while 
27 
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Mexicans in gangs of twenty transport the ore from the inner chambers 
to the shaft, and with basket and sack deposit the débris rejected by 
the miner in the openings before mentioned. They carry in the usual 
Mexican style, having the load low on the back and supported by a 
leather strap passing across the forehead ; the whole weight therefore is 
borne by the head and neck. At least 4000 men and as many more 
mules are employed in these mines. We pass into galleries that lead 
off to the right, then diverge to the left, then up and down through 
seemingly endless tunnels and narrow ways, and are fairly lost in the 
intricate network of this subterranean work-shop. We climb up 
flights of uncertain stairs, then drop down into what look like abysses. 
Our guide — a Cornwall man — is well versed in his trade ; and much 
faster than’we can examine, he points out rare specimens of ore, the 
very curious formations, and the endless variety and combination of 
rock which lay packed in the interstices of the porphyry matrix. 
Here lay blocks of marvellous richness and heaps of ore shining in 
the dim light of these caverns, while beyond, heads of veins just cut 
asunder looked dazzlingly brilliant in the light of our newly-lighted 
lanterns. Now we traverse the unused rooms, the long winding 
galleries and drifts, pass over the aqueduct and through the labyrinths 
of this wonderful underground city. For, indeed, there are streets, 
avenues, sewers, aqueducts, and plazas, beneath the surface of the 
Real del Monte. Fabulous treasures are hid away here from the 
sunlight, and sights no pen can paint vividly stand out before the 
amazed explorer. ‘Two hours are thus spent when passing time warns 
us to be off to the upper world ; and, seeking a shaft away from the 
main stem, we are drawn up to the surface. 

We are next directed to the stamping-mill at the mouth of the adit, 
some thousand feet below the summit. Here the hard ore is pulver- 
ised by stampers operating in huge troughs. The next process is 
grinding, which is done somewhat lower down the stream. The ore 
is then put into blast-ovens and heated until all the baser metals in 
the ore become so far oxydised as to prevent their uniting with the 
quicksilver. In this condition it is placed in casks, water and quick- 
silver being added, which are rolled by machinery for several days, 
until the silver forms an amalgam with the mercury, and the baser 
metals in the ore are disengaged. This amalgam, after washing to 
separate the dross, is put into a leather bag with a cloth bottom and 
the free mercury drained off. The residue can now be cut into cakes. 
when it is put under a retort and the mercury distilled off by heat in 
vapor through an aperture in the bottom, and into the water where 
it is again condensed, leaving the silver in the retort. This process 
is the one generally in use in most of the refining establishments of 
the locality ; some differing in this, that the iron floors of the ovens 
have a revolving motion while in a state of red heat. 

Ten miles from the Real is the Regla mine. And there, too, are 
immense extracting mills, where the ores of the Hakul mine, especially 
the Rosario shaft, are ground, and the ores of most of the mines of 
this district are “benefitted,” as the operators term the process of 
smelting and separating. The mills are located in a deep darranca 
some 200 feet in depth, where water-power and intense heat can be 
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procured. The buildings are upon a grand scale and cost immense 
sums. ‘They were constructed by Peter Terreros, a man of wonderful 
energy and perseverance, who, in time, from the greatest poverty 
became the richest man in the State, and at one time the richest in 
the realm of New Spain. The old plan of draining the Real del 
Monte mines was to lift the water from the shafts in ox-hides by 
means of windlasses. This is the simplest and cheapest plan, and is 
yet practised in Mexican mines until a certain depth is reached. But 
on reaching a certain depth this contrivance failed, and as a logical 
sequence in Mexico, the great mine was abandoned. This abandon- 
ment of the Real del Monte occurred at the beginning of the last 
century. The title to the mine was therefore lost. The mining laws 
of Mexico require the holder of a mine to work it ; otherwise, at the 
expiration of two years it is subject to “re-denouncement” by any other 
party. A title to land gives no one a title to the minerals upon the 
land. Moreover, he who discovers minerals upon the land of another 
is entitled to right of way ; also 200 yards of land beside his claim, 
and 500 feet beneath it. It frequently happens that this depth- 
limitation is contested, giving rise to bitter quarrels. When a new 
mine promises a rich yield, there are plenty of enterprising miners 
who make the trial of undermining the denouncer, that is digging 
under his 500 feet ; and if successful, claiming the 500 feet below that 
point. In many cases these contests ended with trials at fast digging ; 
but many bloody battles have been fought after the trial of skill, 
muscle and money had been decided. 

After the Real del Monte had lain idle for many years, Terreros 
“denounced” it, and jumped somehow at the idea that he could 
tunnel the rock for over a mile until he reached the Santa Brigida 
shaft. He began the work about 1751 and finished it in 1762. 
While cutting his tunnel he struck a rich vein of silver, then another 
and another, which yielded immensely ; so much so that he not only 
completed his original undertaking, but on reaching the main shaft 
had the means of clearing out the débris and building and furnishing 
anew, for at that period the mine was a complete ruin. Terreros had 
not only realised the means to work the mine and erect refining 
works on a grand scale from the yield of his donanzas, but was enabled 


‘to invest some six millions upon Aaciendas that he bought, besides 


lending the King of Spain a million, and presenting him with two 
ships of war manned and equipped for the Spanish navy. For this 
liberal display of loyalty he was honored with the title of Count. 
The money he expended upon the refining establishment of Regla is 
estimated —and very correctly, we presume — at two-and-a-half mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘To these works are brought the ores of the Hakul 
mine of Pachuca to be refined. These ores are mixed with lime and 
placed in a furnace ; oxide of lead is added, when the mass is heated 
until the oxide of lead is decomposed, the lead uniting with the silver 
and the oxygen passing into the dross formed of the baser metals, 
which dross passes out at the bottom of the furnace. Afterward the 
melted silver and lead are drawn’ off and immediately put into an 
oven with a rotary bottom ; into this oven the flame is driven until 
the lead becomes oxydised, forming litharge, and leaving the silver 
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pure. This seems to be the simplest method of separating silver 
from the baser metals. 

On the level paved floor we observe heaps of a compound resemb- 
ling mortar. These, they tell us, are in process of “ benefitting,” and 
their several conditions indicate the different methods necessary to 
pursue in separating. Here too are huge tubs constructed of basalt ; 
within these tubs a shaft revolves, and from this shaft extend four 
arms whose extremities are attached to a block of stone, and these 
blocks dragging over the stone bottom, grind the ores placed therein 
to powder, and when water is added the mixture assumes the form of 
paste. This paste when ready is poured out upon the open floor, 
say twenty tons on each pile; upon this mass is spread about four 
bushels of salt ; over this a layer of sulphate of copper, and the process 
of tramping by mules begins. We are informed by the director that 
in case the mass is too hot for operating upon, lime is added to cool 
it ; and if too cool, then iron pyrites are added. The bed is tramped 
over for a day, and turned frequently with shovels just as mortar is 
handled. On the second day seven or eight hundred pounds of 
quicksilver are thrown in, and the tramping and shoveling process 
continues. Everything depends upon the judgment of the examiner. 
Passing from one heap to the other, he tells at a glance what is 
needed to assist the benefitting process in each one. Sometimes he 
orders lime, then pyrites ; for one may need a treatment just the op- 
posite of the other. When these /orfas or beds are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in the chemical changes required, an application of quicksilver 
is made. For this purpose the examiner carries in his hand a bag 
of that metal. It is flung from the bag by a simple motion of the 
hand, and falls in a shower over the pile. After the amalgamation 
of the silver with the mercury it is sent to the washer, which is driven 
by water-power, where the amalgam is separated from the dirt and 
metal ; and finally the mercury is distilled away in the manner before 
indicated. 

The descendants of Terreros continued to work the mines until 
the revolt of Hidalgo, when revolution in a brief time swept away 
the riches of many years’ husbanding. Again it was abandoned ; 
and some years later an English company denounced it, worked it 
for twenty-five years, expending twenty millions and realising sixteen 
millions, then disposed of it, machinery and all, for one million 
dollars. It is now worked mostly by English capitalists, paying 
expenses and a moderate profit. 

The Cuatorce, famous for many years as an immensely profitable 
mine, is located near a village of the same name. The region in this 
vicinity is mountainous and wild. Cuatorce was, as the story runs, 
discovered by an Indian in 1775. He is said to have lost his way 
over the mountains, was belated and compelled to remain on the 
ridge over night. He kindled a fire, lay down and slept ; and when 
the day broke he awoke, finding his fire burnt out, and the ground 
where the fire had been swept clean by a fierce wind from the north. 
But the bare earth disclosed to his sight an unexpected spectacle. 
The displacement of the ashes and rubbish on the surface laid bare 
solid pieces of silver ; and examining more closely, his practised eye 
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discovered the spot to be the outcropping of a rich vein of silver. 
He proceeded to dig from that day on, and sold the ore by the load 
which he carried on his back until he could afford to purchase 
machinery. Not less romantic is the story of Flores, the priest, who, 
wearied of his holy office, purchased a small claim owned by a still 
poorer man. He went earnestly to work upon his mine, and, following 
the vein a short distance, came to a cavern containing decomposed 
ore. From this little beginning, he sold in the crude state, during 
the space of five years, ore sufficient to pay all his expenses, and 
realised a clear profit of over three millions of dollars. This mine, 
even at this late day, is yielding a good profit to the operators. 
Fresnillo is the most productive mine in Zacatecas, and is thought by 
able mineralogists to be a continuation of the formation of Cuatorce 
and other mines of San Luis. Valenciana and Los Rayas, in 
Guanajerato, at one time produced six millions annually. The 
central shaft of the first alone cost a million dollars, and the last 
during a considerable period yielded ore so rich with gold that the 
crude mass often sold for its weight in silver. The fifth part of the 
yield of this one mine (formerly the royalty of the King of Spain) up 
to the year 1800, amounted to twenty millions. 

Doubtless the State of Sonora contains richer mines than any of 
the States we have mentioned. But the effeminacy of the Govern- 
ment and its inability to protect miners from the raids of wild 
Apaches, must, until a new era begins, put a stop to all attempts to 
lay open the treasures that lie buried in the hills. It is said that the 
ore in that district is richer than elsewhere in the Republic ; and it is 
a matter of history that in the times of the Viceroys, the Carmen 
mine produced a piece of pure silver weighing 425 pounds. In the 
district of Batopilos the silver was found pure in great quantities. 
The expensive apparatus and chemical agents used in some of the 
States for separating the baser metals, have not as yet been intro- 
duced into this mineral region ; the simple process of fusion being still 
employed. In this State there are seventeen mines amparados, that 
is just worked enough to retain the title ; twenty are abandoned and 
about fourteen are worked. During the last half-century twenty-five 


_ important placers have been discovered; of these two yield virgin 


silver in grains and plates, and the rest pure gold in grains and dust. 
Of these only three are partially worked; the others have lapsed. 
This abandonment resulted from the insecurity of life and property ; 
and this alone prevents a rich compensation to the miner in that 
wonderfully prolific district. The rivers flowing into the Pacific con- 
tribute in part to easy transportation of the products to the ports on 
that side of the continent. In this distant region the deposits of 
precious metals require but little capital to explore and work them. 
The immense outlay at the Real del Monte and other mines in the 
south, is entirely useless in many respects when the miner approaches 
the Sonora formation. That this State contains the richest mineral 
districts is abundantly shown from the testimony of residents and 
travellers, the evidences which the archives of the missions exhibit, 
from the registry of mines, and from the quantities produced by the 
mines in operation in the face of Indian incursions and native robber 
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bands. In fact, gold, silver, copper, iron, are found in a pure state ; 
as are lead, amianthus, ores of copperas, exquisite marble, alabaster, 
and jasper of various colors, as well as quarries of chrispa and 
magnetic stones, carbonate of soda, and saltpetre. One of the 
marvels of this mineral province is the Buen Succeso mine. It is a 
lode — the silver coming from it in solid masses, and for some years 
the chisel was the only apparatus used to remove the metal. After 
following it for some distance, the silver appeared sprinkled through 
the lode, and frequently masses of stone were found united by 
filaments of the precious metal. It was discovered by an Indian 
who, on swimming the river after a great freshet, saw before him as 
he mounted the bank the head of this immense lode laid bare by the 
force of the water. The greater part of this, although not as large 
in area of surface as some others in the country, was pure massive 
silver. The finder at once began to dig, and found as rich deposits 
when he ceased his labors as when he began. At a depth of eight 
feet, the water settling through the sandy river-bottom invaded the 
shaft, and collected there in such quantities that the unscientific Aztec 
was forced to abandon the enterprise. It has not, except in a spas- 
modic way and by benighted half-breeds, been worked since that 
period. The discoverer, with the great wealth he had acquired, 
became dissipated, and died the owner of only a single blanket. The 
authorities, making personal inspection of these districts, report the 
ores of the Pastriano mines near the Carmen so rich that the lode 
was worked for a long while by bars with a point at one end and 
a chisel at the other, for cutting out the silver. The owner of this 
lode was in the habit of carrying his silver from the mines with flags 
flying and the mules adorned with ribbons and gaudy trappings. On 
a special festive occasion, and in the presence of a large company, 
the Bishop of Durango reproved him for placing bars of silver from 
the door of his house to the great hall for the prelate to walk upon. 

In 1826 two Indian feons discovered the mine Morelos. On the 
night before the discovery they were wandering about the village tienda ; 
and having solicited credit of the shopkeeper for a measure of maize 
for their supper, they were refused. In a very short time they had 
realised $300,000. But good fortune brought them no comforts, save 
the certainty of possessing plenty of corn, tobacco and Méxican rum. 
They continued to reside in the same hut, go barefoot and hatless, to 
eat with their fingers, and sleep on the floor of their cabin. Riches 
brought them no additional enjoyments. For several years they had 
in their hut a half million in ore, and actually were at a loss what to 
do with so much wealth. Occasionally fits of liberality would seize 
them, when a hundred or two dollars would be flung promiscuously 
among a score of their old comrades. 

At no great distance from the last-named mine is the famous Jesus- 
Maria, discovered quite as recently as the other. The yieid of this 
mine for many years is incredible: it eclipses romance. Some idea of 
the mineral capacity of this wonderful region may be formed when we 
know that within a circuit of nine miles from the Jesus-Maria two 
hundred metallic lodes were registered in one year. A mine of in- 
exhaustible riches is the El Refugio. It has been worked in the 
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simplest style, with no energy and no machinery save the primitive 
contrivances of draining and fusion: yet during the two years pre- 
ceding the year 1814, the mine produced near a half-million of dollars. 
The owner was a man of the lower class, unconscious of the value of 
his mine, or money in the shape of ore. His ideas of what property 
or money was worth were exceedingly vague. Once while in a store 
he took a fancy to an old cloak with scarlet trimmings, and offered 
and paid for it in ore which netted the dealer the handsome sum of 
$8000. 

Somewhat farther to the northward the explorer passes the boundary 
of a mineral province marvellous for its untold riches, and known in 
song and story in the Old World for generations past. ‘The mines so 
famed for their inexhaustible wealth of virgin silver yielded so 
bountifully that the Colonial Government was tempted to despoil the 
proprietors of it; and afterward the King of Spain declared that by 
virtue of his office it belonged to his royal patrimony. The excite- 
ment produced by the immense masses of silver was very: like the 
modern California mania. This interest continued unabated, and the 
mines yielding the same enormous sums, until the Apaches swept 
down upon the district, overran the country, slaughtered the miners, 
and stopped operations as completely as if an avalanche had over- 
whelmed it. Ata later period the King of Spain declared Arazuma 
to be a creados de plata (a continuous process of nature in forming 
silver) ; and from that day on, this El] Dorado, as far as the people of 
that region were concerned, was forgotten. To give some idea of 
what Arazuma produced in* the way of virgin silver when in actual 
operation, we may reproduce the mineral records in the capital. From 
these we ascertain that Asmendi, one of the owners, paid duties on a 
piece of pure silver weighing 275 pounds ; also that the king’s fiscal 
(attorney) commenced suit for duties on three other pieces of virgin 
silver which together weighed 4033 pounds. A similar suit was 
brought for the recovery of a piece of silver from this mine which the 
king claimed as his own, and which weighed 2700 pounds, the largest 
piece of pure silver of which there is any record in any country. It 
is indeed certain that the mineral wealth of Sonora is but half known ; 


. that the vast northern region, as yet unexplored, contains deposits of 


silver such as have not even been dreamed of. This impression extends 
to all those whose mineral researches have been published. The 
wild Apaches prevent anything like individual enterprise, and the 
Mexican Government has long ago admitted its impotency for estab- 
lishing even temporary authority over this vast territory. The ad- 
venturer who braves the dangers of savage incursions, in most cases 
leaves his bones bleaching on the ridges, while his scalp adorns the 
belt of the bloody Apache. 

Having passed into the State of Chihuahua, one of the first im- 
portant vea/s that comes under the explorer’s observation is the Santa 
Eulalia. This mine was worked as early as 1708. The ores of this 
district are what are termed by miners “rotten ores,” and are 
hid away in deep caverns. An estimate of the quantity taken from 
one of these caverns may be made by knowing that one sixty-fourth 
of the product of a score of years constructed the cathedral in the 
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town, which cost nearly two millions of dollars. Santa Eulalia yielded 
nearly two millions annually for a period of eighty-seven years. 
Eight years were required to exhaust the donanza of one of these 
immense caverns. The simple process of “benefitting” is still in 
vogue, and modern machinery has not yet superseded the primitive 
contrivances of the first owners. Galena is extensively distributed 
in the ores of the Chihuahua mines. As in most cases, a bit of 
romance is connected with the discovery of this famous mine. At an 
early period —say 1706— and for years before a Catholic mission 
existed in this province, several /adrones (robbers) who had escaped 
the bullet by escaping from the carce/ of the town, took refuge in the 
mountains ; and being outlawed by the authorities and hunted by the 
Apaches, they fortified a ravine, where, when not raiding for a sub- 
sistence, they hid away from the sight of men. In this rude fortress 
they constructed some sort of shelter to protect them from the cold 
winds that sweep at times suddenly, and frequently for days together, 
over these bleak hills. Boulders were collected, and a rough wall 
built that served for a fire-place as well as a protection from the winds. 
Against this wall huge fires blazed during the winter season. The 
heat thus acting upon the rocks for a long period, affected them in 
such a manner that on acertain morning one of the laziest of the 
gang caught sight of a white metal upon the surface of the baked 
rocks, and upon further investigation these fugitives ascertained that 
the rocks were full of silver, and that the same metal abounded all 
around. Henceforth they were assured that stealing was to be their 
calling no longer; so they deputed an,Indian of the mountains to 
communicate with the fadre of the district, offering untold wealth in 
consideration of their pardon. A conference followed; and when 
the priest was convinced of the discovery, he effected the pardon 
of the outlaws, and as before stated, the cathedral in the city of 
Chihuahua was erected, and the money used was the result of that 
bargain. In this mining district of Santa Eulalia, there are one 
hundred and eighty smelting furnaces and eighty furnaces for reducing 
metals. There are besides fifteen other districts, of which ten are in 
successful operation and the residue are abandoned. The product of 
those worked during the last twenty years amounted to one million 
and a quarter dollars annually. <A few years since the number of 
haciendas and furnaces, exclusive of those already mentioned, for 
extracting metal from the ore, was twenty-two, and the process the 
patio and furnace ; the latter being the simplest and most in use. 
We can remember only two cases where the proprietors of several 
benefitting establishments have put into practice the system of separa- 
ting the silver by means of the precipitate of copper. There have 
been introduced also, though not recently, some European ovens 
which facilitate and cheapen the process of fusion. Quicksilver 
readily commands $130 per hundred in this State, while the articles 
used in extracting are sold at exorbitant rates. The several mints in 
the State coin something over a million annually ; but it must not be 
presumed that this includes the whole annual yield in the State, 
The greater portion of the silver coined or uncoined never comes 
under the observation of the authorities ; hence the published reports 
are partial, and in fact are so in all the States. 
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Coahuila has been almost entirely abandoned to the hordes of 
savages that swarm over the plains and valleys of that distant 
territory. The ruins and rubbish, however, in the mining districts 
indicate that much activity prevailed years ago in this mineral 
region, and the richness of several, especially those of Timulco and 
Portrerillos, is beyond dispute. The veins run from north-west to 
south-east, and in their course encounter silver-bearing galena (sul- 
phuret of lead), lead, copper, and sulphuret of zinc. The simplest 
means to extract the metal—as the ovens and galemas in the open 
plain —are employed in the few working mines. Miners have suc- 
ceeded in discovering the cheapest possible mode of extracting for 
that locality, as the fusing of 7500 pounds of metal with the aggre- 
gation of eighteen cargas of grita in one furnace for twenty-four hours, 
and consuming forty-five pounds of coal for each three hundred 
pounds of metal. There are in the State some fifteen mines actually 
in working, and an unknown number abandoned. Virgin silver is 
also found in great masses in the sierra of Mercudo and in Guadalupe ; 
copper is found in Putula, and in this district immense deposits of 
lead are encountered. Incombustibie crystal abounds in Niezca and 
Monclona, nitre and copperas in San Blas, and at other points on the 
Pacific. 

It is difficult to conceive the grand importance, commercial and 
political, which Lower California will yet attain when the transition 
of time and events come to realise the prophecies of wise men. As 
yet it is a wilderness ; the settlements are rare in consequence of the 
distance from civilisation, and by reason of the insecurity to white men 
all the principal mining districts lie idle. The little that is done is done 
by individuals who operate upon a vein to pay the expenses of living, to 
furnish a ranch, or to subsist without the necessity of tilling the soil. 
They dig and “benefit” as occasion requires — not to amass wealth. 
There are not in the whole State a half-dozen Aaciendas for extracting 
and benefitting. Many who operate in a small way have one or two 
horse-mills with which they grind the metal, and this they mix with 
salt and quicksilver — imitating the process of the patio—in the 
proportion of fifty pounds of the first and seventy-five pounds of the 
second to six hundred and twenty-five pounds of metal, and proceeding 
‘by means of fusion in badly arranged ovens obtain silver. Gold 
exists here in all the various forms in which it is found on this con- 
tinent. In the river-passes the inhabitants collect the sand and 
extract in a few hours enough gold to purchase a subsistence for a 
week. Nearly all the metals peculiar to this region are found in this 
province, besides rock-crystal, precious stones, loadstones, alum, and 
iron. Southward from San Luis Patose are abundant mineral 
deposits, and gold or silver abounds in almost every mountainous 
canton as far south as Oaxaca. But the series of mines running 
thence to Tauacan have long since been abandoned. The evidences 
of that spirit so rampant many years ago, in the shape of machinery 
and buildings and shafts, is still to be seen in the mountainous dis- 
tricts far southward of Orizaba. And this evidence of the folly of 
that age is revived about every quarter of a century; some enter- 
prising company imagining a mint of money to be hidden away in one 
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of these neglected shafts, sinking thousands of dollars, and finding 
enough to indicate the presence of the precious metal scattered 
sparsely on the surface and beneath it. No man ever acquired:a 
competency by mining in the region south of Jalapa. At this late 
day even, denouncements are frequent as far south as the southern 
boundary of Oaxaca. In the Jalapa district, hundreds of gold- 
mines have been denounced within the last fifteen years. The yield 
of that metal, however, has not been great ; but up to the year 1870 
no organised effort was made to operate on a large scale. The 
richest lodes are in the possession of the Indians, who refuse to sell, 
and are too poor to work them. ‘The owners content themselves with 
gathering enough of the pure metal to purchase the necessaries and 
even luxuries of life. Every week small quantities are carried to 
Jalapa and bartered to the merchants for clothing and supplies. 
Extravagant stories of gold-deposits in the Oaxaca region have been 
circulated recently in the Republic, but their authenticity has not to 
a certainty been ascertained. Gold is distributed to a limited extent 
through many portions of the State ; and the unauthenticated state- 
ments of immensely rich gold-fields in certain parts of the State 
come without positive proof as yet. 

The gold mines of Chihuahua produced annually half a million of 
dollars ; and in that district special attention is paid only to mining 
silver. In the past year, deposits of unheard-of richness have been 
laid open in this State; and miners claim to have washed out twenty 
ounces of pure gold a day for many days in succession. 

The conclusion that the explorer must arrive at, after a full in 
vestigation of the mineral resources of the country, and more particu- 
larly in reference to the silver mines, is that development in this 
direction has only been partial, but that the period will come when 
civilisation will spread into territory where savages now hold undis- 
puted sway —a new government be established, or a transfer of the 
old to a stronger and less venal power accomplished ; and in that 
event fable and story will be outdone, and facts and figures cast these 
into shade. The wonders of that unexplored region will produce a 
greater hegira from the outside world than was effected by the golden 
sands and wild tales of the. Pacific coast. For while the imbecile 
Mexican Government endures, the prospect for unearthing the treas- 
ures in the north-west of that Republic is not at all promising. In 
that distant territory laws are silent. The power of the Government 
does not extend into these deep forests and wind-swept plains ; and 
while in each of these States (the group of which may yet be erected 
into a North-west Republic) a pretentious State organization exists 
which undergoes each year a change or two, still no restraint can, by 
such incompetent authorities, be placed upon the half-wild populace 
or the roving and untamed bands of Apaches. The Government 
commands no respect or fear, nor can troops be spared to hunt 
Indians or protect citizens and companies from outrage. Hence it is 
safe to presume that while Mexico remains master of these States, 
the wealth locked up in the mountain fastnesses will never be lifted 
from their depths. 

ENRIQUE PARMER. 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
BEFORE THE Door. 


HOUGH Lord Kilgobbin, when he awoke somewhat late in 
the afternoon, did not exactly complain of headache, he was 
free to admit that his faculties were slightly clouded, and that his 
memory was not to the desired extent retentive of all that passed on 
the preceding night. Indeed, beyond the fact— which he reiterated 
with great energy — that “old Flood, Tory though he was, was a good 
fellow, an excellent fellow, and had a marvellous bin of port wine,” 
his son Dick was totally unable to get any information from him. 
“ Bigot, if you like, or Blue Protestant, and all the rest of it; but a 
fine hearty old soul, and an Irishman to the heart’s core!” This was 
the sum of information which a two hours’ close cross-examination 
elicited ; and Dick was sulkily about to leave the room in blank dis- 
appointment, when the old man suddenly amazed him by asking — 
“‘ And do you tell me that you have been lounging about the town all 
the morning and have learned nothing? Were you down to the jail? 
Have you seen O’Shea? What’s As account of it? Who began the 
row? Has he any bones broken? Do you know anything at all?” 
cried he, as the blank look of the astonished youth seemed to imply 
utter ignorance, as well as dismay. 

“First of all,” said Dick, drawing a long breath, “I have not seen 
O’Shea ; nobody is admitted to see him. His injuries about the head 
are so severe the doctors are in dread of erysipelas.” 

“What if he had? Has not every one of us had the erysipelas 
some time or other ; and, barring the itching, what’s the great harm?” 

“The doctors declare that if it come they will not answer for his 
life.” 

“They know best, and I’m afraid they know why also. Oh dear, 
oh dear! if there’s anything the world makes no progress in, it’s the 
science of medicine. Everybody now dies of what we all used to have 
when I was a boy! Sore throats, small-pox, colic, are all fatal since 
they’ve found out Greek names for them, and with their old vulgar 
titles they killed nobody.” 

“Gorman is certainly in a bad way, and Doctor Rogan says it will 
be some days before he can pronounce him out of danger.” 

“Can he be removed? Can we take him back with us to Kil- 
gobbin?” 

“That is utterly out of the question; he cannot be stirred, and 
requires the most absolute rest and quiet. Besides that, there is 
another difficulty — I don’t know if they would permit us to take him 
away.” 
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“What! do you mean refuse our bail?” 

“They have got affidavits to show old Gill's life’s in danger ; he is 
in high fever to-day and raving furiously, and if he should die, McEvoy 
declares that they’ll be able to send bills for manslaughter, at least, 
before the grand jury.” 

“There’s more of it!” cried Kilgobbin, with a long whistle. “Is 
it Rogan swears that the fellow is in danger?” 

“No; it’s Tom Price, the dispensary doctor ; and, as Miss Betty 
withdrew her subscription last year, they say he swore he’d pay her off 
for it.”’ 

“TI know Tom, and I'll see to that,” said Kearney. “Are the 
affidavits sworn?” 

“No. They’re drawn out ; McEvoy is copying them now; but 
they’ll be ready by three o’clock.” 

“T’ll have Rogan to swear that the boy must be removed at once. 
We'll take him over with us; and once at Kilgobbin, they’ll want a 
regiment of soldiers if they mean to take him. It is nigh twelve 
o’clock now, is it not?” 

“Tt is on the stroke of two, Sir.” 

“Ts it possible? I believe I overslept myself in the strange bed. 
Be alive now, Dick, and take the 2.40 train to town. Call on McKeown 
and find out where Miss Betty is stopping ; break this business to her 
gently — for with all that damnable temper, she has a fine womanly 
heart ; tell her the poor boy was not to blame at all; that he went 
over to see her, and knew nothing of the place being let out or hired ; 
and tell her, besides, that the blackguards that beat him were not her 
own people at all, but villains from another barony that old Gill 
brought over to work on short wages. Mind that you say that, or 
we’ll have more law and more trouble — notices to quit, and the devil 
knows what. I know Miss Betty well, and she’d not leave a man on 
a townland if they raised a finger against one of her name! There 
now, you know what to do: go and do it!” 

To hear the systematic and peremptory manner in which the old 
man detailed all his directions, one would have pronounced him a 
model of orderly arrangement and rule. Having despatched Dick to 
town, however, he began to bethink him of all the matters on which 
he was desirous to learn Miss O’Shea’s mind. Had she really leased 
the Barn to this man Gill: and if so, for what term? And was her 
quarrel with her nephew of so serious a nature that she might hesitate 
as to taking his side here,— at least till she knew he was in the right : 
and then, was he in the right? That was, though the last, the most 
vital consideration of all. 

“T’d have thought of all these if the boy had not flurried me so. 
These hot-headed fellows have never room in their foolish brains for 
anything like consecutive thought ; they can just entertain the one 
idea, and till they dismiss that they cannot admit another. Now, 
he'll come back by the next train, and bring me the answer to one of 
my queries, if even that!” sighed he, as he went on with his dressing. 

“ All this blessed business,” muttered he to himself, “ comes of this 
blundering interference with the land laws. Paddy hears that they 
have given him some new rights and privileges, and no mock-modesty 
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of his own will let him lose any of them, and so he claims everything. 
Old experience had taught him that with a bold heart and a blunder- 
buss he need not pay much rent ; but Mr. Gladstone — long life to 
him —had said, ‘We must do something for you.’ Now what could 
that be? He’d scarcely go so far as to give them out Minié rifles or 
Chassepots, though arms of precision, as they call them, would have 
put many a poor fellow out of pain—as Bob Magrath said when he 
limped into the public-house with a ball in his back—‘It’s only a 
“healing measure,” don’t make a fuss about it.’” 

“Mr. Flood wants to see your honor when you’re dressed,” said 
the waiter, interrupting his soliloquy. 

“Where is he?” ) 

“Walking up and down, Sir, forenent the door.” 

“Will ye say I’m coming down? I’m just finishing a letter to the 
Lord Lieutenant,” said Kilgobbin, with a sly look to the man, who 
returned the glance with its rival, and then left the room. 

“Will you not come in and sit down?” said Kearney, as he cordially 
shook Flood’s hand. 

“T have only five minutes to stay, and with your leave, Mr. Kearney, 
we'll pass it here,” and taking the other’s arm, he proceeded to walk 
up and down before the door of the inn. 

“You know Ireland well — few men better, I am told—and you 
have no need, therefore, to be told how the rumored dislikes of party, 
the repsrted jealousies and rancors of this set to that, influence the 
world here. It will be a fine thing, therefore, to show these people here 
that the Liberal Mr. Kearney and that bigoted old Tory, Tom Flood, 
were to be seen walking together, and in close confab. It will show 
them, at all events, that neither of us wants to make party capital out 
of this scrimmage, and that he who wants to affront one of us, cannot, 
on that ground at least, count upon the other. Just look at the crowd 
that is watching us already! There’s a fellow neglecting the sale of 
his pig to stare at us, and that young woman has stopped gartering 
her stocking for the last two minutes in sheer curiosity about us.” 

Kearney laughed heartily as he nodded assent. 

“You follow me, don’t you?” asked Flood. “ Well then, grant me 
the favor I’m about to ask, and it will show me that you see all these 
thingsas Ido. ‘This row may turn out more seriously than we thought 
for. That scoundrel Gill is in a high fever to-day —I would not say 
that just out of spite the fellow would not die. Who knows if it may 
not become a great case at the assizes; and if so, Kearney, let us 
have public opinion with us. There are scores of men who will wait 
to hear what you and I say of this business. There are hundreds 
more who will expect us to disagree. Let us prove to them that this 
is no feud between Orange and Green; this is nothing of dispute 
between Whig and Tory, or Protestant and Papist ; but a free fight, 
where, more shame to them, fifty fell upon one. Now what you must 
grant me is leave to send this boy back to Kilgobbin in my own 
carriage, and with my own liveries. There is not a peasant cutting 
turf on the bog will not reason out his own conclusions when he sees 
it. Don’t refuse me, for I have set my heart on it.” 

“I’m not thinking of refusing. I was only wondering to myself 
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what my daughter Kitty will say when she sees me sitting behind the 
blue and orange liveries.” 

“ You may send me back with the green flag over me the next day 
I dine with you,” cried Flood, and the compact was ratified. 

“Tt is more than half-past already,” said Flood. “We are to have 
a full bench at three ; so be ready to give your bail, and I’ll have the 
carriage at the corner of the street, and you shall set off with the boy 
at once.” 

“T must say,” said Kearney, “whatever be your Tory faults, luke- 
warmness is not one of them! You stand to me like an old friend in 
all this trouble.” 

“Maybe it’s time to begin to forget old grudges. Kearney, I 
believe in my heart neither of us is as bad as the other thinks him. 
Are you aware that they are getting affidavits to refuse the bail?” 

“T know it all; but I have sent a man to McEvoy about a case 
that will take all this morning ; and he’ll be too late with his affidavits.” 

“ By the time he is ready, you and your charge will be snug in 
Kilgobbin ; and another thing, Kearney —for I have thought of the 
whole matter — you'll take out with you that little vermin Price, the 
doctor, and treat him well. He’ll be as indiscreet as you wish, and 
be sure to give him the opportunity. There, now, give.me your 
most affectionate grasp of the hand, for there’s an attentive public 
watching us.” 


” 


6 
CHAPTER LVII. 
A DocrTor. 


YounG O’Shea made the journey from Kilbeggan to Kilgobbin Castle 
in total unconsciousness. The symptoms had now taken the form 
which doctors call concussion ; and though to a first brief question he 
was able to reply reasonably and well, the effort seemed so exhausting 
that to all subsequent queries he appeared utterly indifferent ; nor did 
he even by look acknowledge that he heard them. 

Perfect and unbroken quiet was enjoined as his best, if not his 
only, remedy ; and Kate gave up her own room for the sick man, as 
that most remote from all possible disturbance, and away from all the 
bustle of the house. The doctors consulted on his case in the fashion 
that a country physician of eminence condescends to consult with a 
small local practitioner. Dr. Rogan pronounced his opinion, pro- 
phetically declared the patjent in danger, and prescribed his remedies, 
while Price, agreeing with ev erything, and even slavishly abject in his 
manner of concurrence, went about among the underlings of the 
household saying, “‘There’s two fractures of the frontal bone. It’s 
trepanned he ought to be ; and when there’s an inquest on the body, 
rll declare I said so.” 

Though nearly all the care of providing for the sick man’s nursing 
fell to Kate Kearney, she fulfilled the duty without attracting any 
notice whatever, or appearing to feel as if any extra demand were 

made upon her time or her attention ; so much so, that a careless 
observer might have thought her far more interested in providing for 
the reception of the aunt than in cares for the nephew. 
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Dick Kearney had written to say that Miss Betty was so over- 
whelmed with affliction at young Gorman’s mishap that she had taken 
to bed, and could not be expected to be able to travel for several days. 
She insisted, however, on two telegrams daily to report on the boy’s 
case, and asked which of the great Dublin celebrities of physic should 
be sent down to see him. 

“ They’re all alike to me,” said Kilgobbin ; “‘ but if I was to choose, 
[ think I’d say Dr. Chute.” 

This was so far unlucky, since Dr. Chute had then been dead about 
forty years; scarcely a junior of the profession having so much as 
heard his name. 

“We really want no one,” said Rogan. “We are doing most favor- 
ably in every respect. If one of the young ladies would sit and read 
to him, but not converse, it would be a service. He made the request 
himself this morning, and I promised to regeat it.” 

A telegram, however, announced that Sir St. Xavier Brennan would 
arrive the same evening, and as Sir X. was physician in chief to the 
nuns of the Bleeding Heart, there could be little doubt whose orthodoxy 
had chosen him. 

He came at nightfall —a fat, comely-looking, somewhat unctuous 
gentleman, with excellent teeth and snow white hands, symmetrical 
and dimpled like a woman’s. He saw the patient, questioned him 
slightly, and divined without waiting for it what the answer should be ; 
he was delighted with Rogan, pleased with Price, but he grew actually 
enthusiastic over those charming nurses, Nina and Kate. 

“With such sisters of charity to tend me, I’d consent to pass my 
life as an invalid,” cried he. 

Indeed, to listen to him, it would seem that, whether from the 
salubrity of the air, the peaceful quietude of the spot, the watchful 
kindness and attention of the surrounders, or a certain general air — 
an actual atmosphere of benevolence and contentment around — 
there was no pleasure of life could equal the delight of being laid up 
at Kilgobbin. 

“T have a message for you from my old friend Miss O’Shea,” said 
he to Kate the first moment he had the opportunity of speaking with 
her alone. “It is not necessary to tell you that I neither know, nor 
desire to know, its import. Her words were these: ‘Tell my godchild 
to forgive me if she still has any memory for some very rude words I 
once spoke. Tell her that I have been sorely punished for them 
since, and that till I know I have her pardon, I have no courage to 
cross her doors.’ This was my message, and I was to bring back 
your answer.” 

“Tell her,” cried Kate, warmly, “I have no place in my memory 
but for the kindnesses she has bestowed on me, and that I ask no better 
boon from fortune than to be allowed to love her, and to be worthy of 
her love.” 

“T will repeat every word you have told me ; and I am proud to be 
bearer of such a speech. May I presume, upon the casual confidence 
I have thus acquired, to add one word for myself; and it is as the 
doctor I would speak?” 

“Speak freely. What is it?” 
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“Tt is this, then: you young ladies keep your watches in turn in 
the sick-room. The patient is unfit for much excitement, and, as I 
dare not take the liberty of imposing a line of conduct on Mademoiselle 
Kostalergi, I have resolved to run the hazard with you! Let hers be 
the task of entertaining him: let Aer be the reader—and he loves 
being read to—and the talker, and the narrator of whatever goes on. 
To you be the part of quiet watchfulness and care, to bathe the heated 
brow or the burning hand, to hold the cold cup to the parched lips, 
to adjust the pillow, to temper the light, and renew the air of the sick- 
room, but to speak seldom, if at all. Do you understand me?” 

“Perfectly ; and you are wise and acute in your distribution of 
labor ; each of us has her fitting station.” 

“T dared not have said this much to Aer; my doctor’s instinct told 
me I might be frank with you.” 

“You are safe in speaking to me,” said she, calmly. 

“ Perhaps I ought to say that I give these suggestions without any 
concert with my patient. I have not only abstained from consulting, 
but—” 

“Forgive my interrupting you, Sir X. It was quite unnecessary to 
tell me this.” 

“You are not displeased with me, dear lady?” said he, in his 
softest of accents. 

“No; but do not say anything which might make me so.” 

The doctor bowed reverentially, crossed his white hands on his 
waistcoat, and looked like a saint ready for martyrdom. 

Kate frankly held out her hand in token of perfect cordiality, and 
her honest smile suited the action well. 

“Tell Miss Betty that our sick charge shall not be neglected, but 
that we want her here herself to help us.” 

“T shall report your message word for word,” said he, as he 
withdrew. 

As the doctor drove back to Dublin, he went over a variety of 
things in his thoughts. There were serious disturbances in the 
provinces ; those ugly outrages which forerun long winter nights, and 
make the last days of October dreary and sad-colored. Disorder and 
lawlessness were abroad ; and that want of something remedial to be 
done which, like the thirst in fever, is fostered and fed by partial in- 
dulgence. Then he had some puzzling cases in hospital, and one or 
two in private practice, which harassed him: for some had reached 
that critical stage where a false move would be fatal, and it was far 
from clear which path should be taken. Then there was that matter 
of Miss O’Shea herself, who, if her nephew were to die, would most 
likely endow that hospital in connection with the Bleeding Heart, 
and of which he was himself the founder ; and that this fate was by 
no means improbable, Sir X. persuaded himself, as he counted over 
all the different stages of peril that stood between him and conva- 
lescence. ‘We have now the concussion, with reasonable prospect 
of meningitis; then there may come on erysipelas from the scalp 
wounds, and high fever, with all its dangers; next there may be 
a low typhoid state, with high nervous excitement ; and through all 
these the passing risks of the wrong food or drink, the imprudent 
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revelations, or the mistaken stimulants. Heigho!” said he at last; 
“we come through storm and shipwreck, forlorn hopes, and burning 
villages, and we succumb to ten drops too much of a dark brown 
liquor, or the improvident rashness that reads out a note to us 
incautiously ! 

“Those young ladies thought to mystify me,” said he aloud, after a 
long reverie. ‘I was not to know which of them was in love with the 
sick boy. I could make nothing of the Greek, I own, for, except a 
half-stealthy regard for myself, she confessed to nothing, and the other 
was nearly as inscrutable. It was only the little warmth at last that 
betrayed her. I hurt her pride, and as she winced, I said, ‘ There’s 
the sore spot —there’s mischief there!’ How the people grope 
their way through life who have never studied physic nor learned 
physiology is a puzzle to me/ With all its aid and guidance / find 
humanity quite hard enough to understand every day I live.” 

Even in his few hours’ visit—in which he remarked everything, 
from the dress of the man who waited at dinner, to the sherry 
decanter with the smashed stopper, the weak “Gladstone” that did 
duty as claret, and the cotton lace which Nina sported as “point 
d’Alengon,” and numberless other shifts, such as people make who 
like to play false money with Fortune —all these he saw, and he saw 
that a certain jealous rivalry existed between the two girls; but 
whether either of them, or both, cared for young O’Shea, he could 
not declare ; and, strange as it may seem, his inability to determine 
this weighed upon him with all the sense of a defeat. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
In TURKEY. 


LEAVING the sick man to the tender care of those ladies whose division 
of labor we have just hinted at, we turn to other interests, and to one 
of our characters who, though to all seeming neglected, has not 
lapsed from our memory. 

Joe Atlee had been despatched on a very confidential mission by 
Lord Danesbury. Not only was he to repossess himself of certain 
_ papers he had never heard of, from a man he had never seen, but he 
was also to impress this unknown individual with the immense sense 
of fidelity to another who no longer had any power to reward him, 
and besides this, to persuade him, being a Greek, that the favor of a 
great ambassador of England was better than rubles of gold and 
vases of malachite. ; 

Modern history has shown us what a great aid to success in life is 
the contribution of a “light heart,” and Joe Atlee certainly trought 
this element of victory along with him on his journey. 

His instructions were assuredly of the roughest. To impress Lord 
Danesbury favorably on the score of his acuteness he must not press 
for details, seek for explanations, and, above all, he must ask no 
questions. In fact, to accomplish that victory which he ambitioned 
for his cleverness, and on which his Excellency should say, “ Atlee 
saw it at once — Atlee caught the whole thing at a glance,” Joe must 

28 
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be satisfied with the least definite directions that ever were issued, 
and the most confused statement of duties and difficulties that ever 
puzzled a human intelligence. Indeed, as he himself summed up his 
instructions in his own room, they went no further than this :— That 
there was a Greek who, with a number of other names, was occa- 
sionally called Speridionides—a great scoundrel, and with every 
good reason for not being come at — who was to be found somewhere 
in Stamboul— probably at the bazaar at nightfall. He was to be 
bullied, or bribed, or wheedled, or menaced, to give up some letters 
which Lord Danesbury had once written to him, and to pledge himself 
to complete secrecy as to their contents ever after. From this Greek, 
whose perfect confidence Atlee was to obtain, he was to learn whether 
Kulbash Pasha, Lord Danesbury’s sworn friend and ally, was not 
lapsing from his English alliance, and inclining towards Russian con- 
nections. To Kulbash himself Atlee had letters, accrediting him as 
the trusted and confidential agent of Lord Danesbury; and with the 
Pasha, Joe was instructed to treat with an air and bearing of un- 
limited trustfulness. He was also to mention that his Excellency 
was eager to be back at his old post as ambassador, that he loved the 
country, the climate, his old colleagues in the Sultan’s service, and all 
the interests and questions that made up their political life. 

Last of all, Atlee was to ascertain every point on which any suc- 
cessor to Lord Danesbury was likely to be mistaken, and how a mis- 
conception might be ingeniously widened into a grave blunder ; and 
by what means such incidents should be properly commented on by 
the local papers, and unfavorable comparisons drawn between the 
author of these measures and “the great and enlightened statesman ” 
who had so lately left them. 

In a word, Atlee saw that he was to personate the character of a 
most unsuspecting, confiding young gentleman, who possessed a 
certain natural aptitude for affairs of importance, and that amount of 
discretion such as suited him to be employed confidentially ; and to 
perform this part he addressed himself. 

The Pasha liked him so much that he invited him to be his guest 
while he remained at Constantinople ; and soon satisfied that he was a 
guileless youth fresh to the world and its ways, he talked very freely 
before him, and affecting to discuss mere possibilities, actually 
sketched events and consequences which Atlee shrewdly guessed to 
be all within the range of casualties. ° 

Lord Danesbury’s post at Constantinople had not been filled up, 
except by the appointment of a Chargé-d’Affaires ; it being one of the 
approved modes of snubbing a government to accredit a person of 
inferior rank to its court. Lord Danesbury detested this man with a 
hate that only official life comprehends, the mingled rancor, jealousy, 
and malice suggested by a successor being a combination only known 
to men who serve their country. 

“Find out what Brumsey is doing ; he is said to be doing wrong. 
He knows nothing of Turkey. Learn his blunders, and let me know 
them.” 

This was the easiest of all Atlee’s missions, for Brumsey was the 
weakest and most transparent of all imbecile Whigs. A junior 
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diplomatist of small faculties and great ambitions, he wanted to do 
something, not being clear as to what, which should startle his chiefs, 
and make “ the Office” exclaim: “See what Sam Brumsey has been 
doing! Hasn’t Brumsey hit the nail on the head! Brumsey’s last 
despatch is the finest state-paper since the days of Canning!” Now 
no one knew the short range of this man’s intellectual tether better 
than Lord Danesbury, since Brumsey had been his own private 
secretary once; and the two men hated each other,as only a haughty 
superior and a craven dependent know how to hate. 

The old ambassador was right. Russian craft had dug many a 
pitfall for the English diplomatist, and Brumsey had fallen into every 
one of them. Acting on secret information — all ingeniously pre- 
pared to entrap him— Brumsey had discovered a secret demand 
made by Russia to enable one of the Imperial family to make the 
tour of the Black Sea with a ship-of-war. Though it might be matter 
of controversy whether Turkey herself could, without the assent of 
the other Powers to the Treaty of Paris, give her permission, Brumsey 
was too elated by his discovery to hesitate about this, but at once 
communicated to the Grand Vizier a formal declaration of the dis- 
pleasure with which England would witness such an infraction of a 
solemn engagement. 

As no such project had ever been entertained, no such demand ever 
made, Kulbash Pasha not only laughed heartily at the mock thunder 
of the Englishman, but at the energy with which a small official always 
opens fire, and in the jocularity of his Turkish nature — for they are 
jocular, these children of the Koran —he told the whole incident to 
Atlee. 

“Your old master, Mr. Atlee,” said he, “would scarcely have read 
us so sharp a lesson as that; but,” he added, “we always hear 
stronger language from the man who couldn’t station a gunboat at 
Pera than from the ambassador who could call up the Mediterranean 
squadron from Malta.” 

If Atlee’s first letter to Lord Danesbury admitted of a certain dis- 
appointment as regarded Speridionides, it made ample compensation 
by the keen sketch it conveyed of how matters stood at the Porte, the 
uncertain fate of Kulbash Pasha’s policy, and the scarcely credible 
blunder of Brumsey. 

To tell the English ambassador how much he was regretted and 
how much needed, how the partisans of England felt themselves 
deserted and abandoned by his withdrawal, and how gravely the best 
interests of Turkey itself were compromised for want of that states- 
manlike intelligence that had up to this guided the counsels of the 
Divan: all these formed only a part of Atlee’s task, for he wrote 
letters and leaders, in this sense, to all the great journals of London, 
Paris, and Vienna: so that when Zhe Times and the Fost asked the 
English people whether they were satisfied that the benefit of the 
Crimean war should be frittered away by an incompetent youth in the 
position of a man of high ability, the Désa/s commented on the want 
of support France suffered at the Porte by the inferior agency of 
England, and the Meue Presse of Vienna more openly declared that if 
England had determined to annex Turkey and govern it as a crown 
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colony, it would have been at least courtesy to have informed her 
co-signatories of the fact. 

At the same time an Irish paper in the national interest quietly 
desired to be informed how was it that the man who made such a mull 
of Ireland could be so much needed in Turkey, aided by a well-known 
fellow-citizen more celebrated for smashing lamps and wringing off 
knockers than for administering the rights of a colony ; and by which 
of his services, ballad-writing or beating the police, hé had gained the 
favor of the present Cabinet. “In fact,” concluded the writer, “ if 
we hear more of this appointment, we promise our readers some 
biographical memoirs of the respected individual, which may serve to 
show the rising youth of Ireland by what gifts success in life is most 
surely achieved, as well as what peculiar accomplishments find most 
merit with the grave-minded men who rule us.” 

A Cork paper announced on the same day, amongst the promotions, 
that Joseph Atlee had been made C.B., and mildly inquired if the 
honor were bestowed for that paper on Ireland in the last Quarterly, 
and drily wound up by saying, “‘ We are not selfish, whatever people 
may say of us. Our friends on the Bosphorus shall have the noble 
lord cheap! Let his Excellency only assure us that he will return 
with his whole staff, and not leave us Mr. Cecil Walpole, or any other 
like incapacity behind him, as a director of the Poor Law Board, or 
inspector-general of jails, or deputy-assistant-secretary anywhere, and 
we assent freely to the change that sends this man to the East and 
leaves us here to flounder on with such aids to our mistakes as a 
Liberal Government can safely afford to spare us.” 

A paragraph in another part of the same paper, which asked if the 
Joseph Atlee, who, it was rumored, was to go out as Governor to 
Labuan, could be this man, had, it is needless to say, been written by 
himself. 

The Levant Hera/d contented itself with an authorised contradiction 
to the report that Sir Joseph Atlee — the Sir was an ingenious blunder 
—had conformed to Islamism, and was in treaty for the palace of 
Tashkir Bey at Therapia. 

With a neatness and tact all his own, Atlee narrated Brumsey’s 
blunder in a tone so simple and almost deferential that Lord Danes- 
bury could show the letter to any of his colleagues. The whole spirit 

_of the document was regret that a very well-intentioned gentleman of 
good connections and irreproachable morals should be an ass! Not 
that he employed the insufferable designation. 

The Cabinet at home were on thorns lest the press — the vile Tory 
organs — should get wind of the case and cap the blundering Govern- 
ment of Ireland with the almost equally gross mistake in diplomacy. 

“We shall have the Standard at us,” said the Premier. 

“Far worse,” replied the Foreign Secretary. “I shall have Brunow 
here in a white passion to demand an apology, and the recall of our 
man at Constantinople.” 

To accuse a well-known housebreaker of a burglary that he had 
not committed, nor had any immediate thought of committing, is the 
very luckiest stroke of fortune that could befall him. He comes out 
not alone innocent, but injured! The persecutions by which bad men 
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have assailed him for years have at last their illustration, and the 
calumniated saint walks forth into the world, his head high and his 
port erect, even though a crowbar should peep out from his coat- 
pocket and the jingle of false keys go with him as he went. 

Far too astute to make the scandal public by the newspapers, Atlee 
only hinted to his chief the danger that might ensue if the secret 
leaked out. He well knew that a press scandal is a nine-day fever, 
but a menaced publicity is a chronic malady that may go on for years. 

The last lines of his letter were:—‘“I have made a curious and 
interesting acquaintance,—a certain Stephanotis Bey, Governor of 
Scutari in Albania, a very venerable old fellow, who was never at 
Constantinople till now. The Pasha tells me in confidence that he is 
enormously wealthy. His fortune was made by brigandage in Greece, 
from which he retired a few years ago ; shocked by the sudden death 
of his brother, who was decapitated at Corinth with five others. The 
Bey is a nice, gentle-mannered, simple-hearted old man, kind to the 
poor, and eminently hospitable. He has invited me down to Prevesa 
for the pig-shooting. If I have your permission to accept the invita- 
tion, I shall make a rapid visit to Athens, and make one more effort 
to discover Speridionides. Might I ask the favor of an answer by 
telegraph ? So many documents and archives were stolen here at the 
time of the fire of the Embassy, that, by a timely measure of discredit, 
we can impair the value of all papers whatever, and I have already a 
mass of false despatches, notes, and telegrams ready for publication, 
and subsequent denial, if you advise it. In one of these I have 
imitated Walpole’s style so well that I scarcely think he will read it 
without misgivings. With so much ‘bad bank paper’ in circulation, 
Speridionides is not likely to set a high price on his own ‘scrip.’ ” 


CHAPTER LIX. 
A LETTER-Bac. 


Lorp Danessury read Atlee’s letter with an enjoyment not unlike 
the feeling an old sportsman experiences in discovering that his cover 
hack —an animal not worth twenty pounds — was a capital fencer ; 
that a beast only destined to the commonest of uses should actually 
have qualities that recalled the steeple-chaser—that the scrubby 
little creature with the thin neck and the shabby quarters should have 
a turn of speed and a “big jump” in him, was something scarcely 
credible, and highly interesting. 

Now political life has its, handicaps like the turf, and that old jockey 
of many cabinets began seriously to think whether he might not lay a 
little money on that dark horse Joe Atlee, and make ans out of 
him before he was better known in “ the ring.” 

He was smarting, besides, under the annoyances of that half. clever 
fellow Walpole, when Atlee’s letter reached him, and, though the 
unlucky Cecil had taken ill and kept his room ever since his arrival, 
his Excellency had never forgiven him, nor by a word or sign showed 
any disposition to restore him to favor. 

That he was himself overwhelmed by a correspondence, and left to 
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deal with it almost alone, scarcely contributed to reconcile him to a 
youth more smarting, as he deemed it, under a recent defeat than 
really ill; and he pointed to the mass of papers which now littered 
his breakfast-table, and querulously asked his niece if that brilliant 
young gentleman up-stairs could be induced to postpone his sorrows 
and copy a despatch. 

“Tf it be not something very difficult or requiring very uncommon 
care, perhaps I could do it myself.” 

“So you could, Maude, but I want you too—lI shall want to copy 
our parts of Atlee’s last letter, which I wish to place before the 
Foreign Office Secretary. He ought to see what his protégé Brumsey 
is making of it. These are the idiots who get us into foreign wars, 
or those apologetic movements in diplomacy which are as bad as lost 
battles. What a contrast to Atlee —a rare clever dog, Atlee — and 
so awake, not only to one, but to every contingency of a case. I like 
that fellow—I like a fellow that stops all the earths! Your half- 
clever ones never do that ; they only do enough to prolong the race; 
they don’t win it. That bright relative of ours—Cecil—is one of 
those. Give Atlee Walpole’s chances, and where would he be?” 

A very faint color tinged her cheek as she listened, but did not 
speak. 

“That’s the real way to put it,” continued he, more warmly. “Say 
to Atlee, ‘You shall enter public life without any pressing need to 
take office for a livelihood ; you shall have friends able to push you 
with one party, and relations and connections with the opposition to 
save you from unnecessary cavil or question; you shall be well 
introduced socially, and have a seat in the House before * What’s 
his age? five-and-twenty ?” 

“TI should say about three-and-twenty, my lord ; but it is a mere 

ess.” 

“'Three-and-twenty is he? I suspect you are right —he can’t be 
more. But what a deal the fellow has crammed for that time — 
plenty of rubbish, no doubt: old dramatists and such like ; but he is 
well up in his treaties; and there’s not a speaker of eminence in the 
House that he cannot make contradict himself out of Hansard.” 

“Has he any fortune ?” sighed she, so lazily that it scarcely sounded 
as a question. 

‘“T suppose not.” 

“Nor any family ?” 

“ Brothers and sisters he may have — indeed he is sure to have ; but 
if you mean corinections — belongings to persons of admitted station 
—of course he has not. The name alone might show it.” 

Another little sigh, fainter than before, followed, and all was still. 

“Five years hence, if even so much, the plebeian name and the 
unknown stock will be in his favor; but we have to wade through a 
few dreary measures before that. I wish he was in the House —he 
ought to be in'the House.” 

“Ts there a vacancy?” said she, lazily. 

“Two. There is Cradford, and there is that Scotch place — the 
something-Burg, which, of course, one of their own people will insist 
on.” 
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“Couldn’t he have Cradford?” asked she, with a very slight anima- 
tion. 

“He might —at least if Brand knew him, he’d see he was the man 
they wanted. I almost think I’ll write a line to Brand, and send him 
some extracts of the last letter. I will; here goes.” 

“Tf you'll tell me i 





* DEaR B.— 


“ Read the enclosed, and say have you anybody better than the 
writer for your ancient borough of Cradford? The fellow can talk, 
and I am sure he can speak as well as he writes. He is well up in all 
Irish press iniquities. Better than all, he has neither prejudices nor 
principles, nor, as I believe, a five-pound note in the world. He is 
now in Greece, but I’ll have him over by telegraph if you give me 
encouragement. 

“Tell Tycross at F. O. to send Walpole to Guatemala, and order 
him to his post at once. G. will have told you that I shall not go 
back to Ireland. The blunder of my ever seeing it was the blackest 
in the life of yours, 

“ DANESBURY.” 


The first letter his lordship opened gave him very little time or in- 
clination to bestow more thought on Atlee. It was from the head of 
the Cabinet, and in the coldest tone imaginable. The writer directed 
his attention to what had occurred in the House the night before, and 
how impossible it was for any Government to depend on colleagues 
whose administration had been so palpably blundering and unwise. 
“Conciliation can only succeed by the good faith it inspires. Once 
that it leaks out you are more eager to achieve a gain than confer a 
benefit, you cease to conciliate, and you only cajole. Now your lord- 
ship might have apprehended that, in this especial game, the Popish 
priest is your master and mine — not to add that he gives an undivided 
attention to a subject which we have to treat as one amongst many, 
and with the relations and bearings which attach it to other questions 
of state. 

“That you cannot, with advantage to the Crown, or indeed to your 
own dignity, continue to hold your present office, is clear enough ; 
and the only question now is in what way, consistent with the safety 
‘ of the Administration and respect for your lordship’s high character, 
the relinquishment had best be made. The debate has been, on 
Gregory’s motion, adjourned. It will be continued on Tuesday, and 
my colleagues opine that if your resignation was in their hands before 
that day, certain leaders of the Opposition would consent to withdraw 
their motion. I am not wholly agreed with the other members of the 
Cabinet on this point ; but, without embarrassing you by the reasons 
which sway my judgment, I will simply place the matter before you 
for your own consideration, perfectly assured, as I am, that your deci- 
sion will be come to only on consideration of what you deem best for 
the interests of the country. 

“ My colleague at the Foreign Office will write to-day or to-morrow 
with reference to your former post, and I only allude to it now to say 
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the unmixed satisfaction it would give the Cabinet to find that the 
greatest interests of Eastern Europe were once more in the keeping 
of the ablest diplomatist of the age, and one of the most far-sighted 
of modern statesmen. 

“A motion for the abolition of the Irish viceroyalty is now on the 
notice-paper, and it will be matter for consideration whether we may 
not make it an open question in the Cabinet. Perhaps your lordship 
would favor me with such opinions on the subject as your experiences 
suggest. 

“The extra session has wearied out every one, and we can with 
difficulty make a house.— Yours sincerely, 

“G. ANNIVEY.” 


The next he opened was briefer. It ran thus :— 


“ DEAR DANESBURY — 

“You must go back at once to Turkey. That inscrutable 
idiot Brumsey has discovered another mare’s-nest, and we are lucky if 
Gortchakoff does not call upon us for public apology. Brunow is 
outrageous and demands B.’s recall. I sent off the despatch while he 
was with me. Leflo Pasha is very ill, they say dying, so that you 
must haste back to your old friend (query : which is he?) Kulbash, if 
it be not too late, as Apponyi thinks.—Yours, G.” 

“P.S.— Take none of your Irish suite with you to the East. The 
papers are sure to note the names and attack you if youshould. They 
shall be cared for somehow, if there be any who interest you. 

** You have seen that the House was not over-civil to you on Saturday 
night, though A. thinks you got off well.” 


“Resign!” cried he aloud, as he dashed the letter onthe table. “I 
think I would resign! If they asked what would tempt me to go back 
there I should be sorely puzzled to name it. No; not the blue ribbon 
itself would induce me to face that chaos once more. As to the hint 
about my Irish staff, it was quite unnecessary. Not very likely, 
Maude, we should take Walpole to finish in the Bosphorus what he has 
begun on the Liffey.” 

He turned hastily to Ze Times, and threw his eyes over the summary 
of the debate. It was acrimonious and sneery. The Opposition 
leaders, with accustomed smoothness, had made it appear that the ° 
Viceroy’s Eastern experience had misled him, and that he thought 
“Tipperary was a Pashalick!” Imbued with notions of wholesale 
measures of government, so applicable to Turkey, it was easy to see 
how the errors had affected his Irish policy. “There was,” said the 
speaker, “somebody to be conciliated in Ireland, and some one to be 
hanged ; and what more natural than that he should forget which, or 
that he should make the mistake of keeping all the flattery for the 
rebel and the rope for the priest.” The neatness of the illustration 
took with the House, and the speaker was interrupted by “much 
laughter.” And then he went on to say that, “as with those well- 
known ointments or medicines whose specific virtues lay in the enor- 
mous costliness of some of the constituents, so it must give unspeakable 
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value to the efficacy of those healing measures for Ireland, to know 
that the whole British Constitution was boiled down to make one of 
them ; and every right and liberty brayed in the mortar to furnish even 
one dose of this precious elixir.” And then there was “laughter” 
again. 

“He ought to be more mercifil to charlatans. Dogs do not eat 
dogs,” muttered his lordship to himself, and then asked his niece to 
send Walpole to him. 

It was some time before Walpole appeared, and when he did it was 
with such a wasted look and careworn aspect as might have pleaded 
in his favor. 

“Maude told me you wished to see me, my lord,” said he, half- 
diffidently. 

“Did I? eh? Did I say so? I forget all about it. What could it 
be? Let us see: was it this stupid row they were making in the 
House? Have you read the debate?” 

“No, my lord ; not looked at a paper.” 

“Of course not ; you have been too ill, too weak. Have you seen 
a doctor?” 

“T don’t care to see a doctor ; they all say the same thing. I only 
need rest and quiet.” 

“Only that! Why, they are the two things nobody can get. Power 
cannot have them, nor money buy them. The retired tradesman — 
I beg his pardon, the cheesemonger — he is always a cheesemonger 
now who represents vulgarity and bank-stock — he may have his rest 
and quiet ; but a Minister must not dream of such a luxury, nor any 
one who serves a Minister. Where’s the quiet to come from, I ask 
you, after such a tirade of abuse as that?” And he pointed to Zhe 
Times. “There’s Punch, too, with a picture of me measuring out 
‘Danesbury’s drops, to cure loyalty.’ That slim youth handing the 
spoon is meant for you, Walpole.” 

“ Perhaps so, my lord,” said he, coldly. 

“They haven’t given you too much leg, Cecil,” said the other, 
laughing ; but Cecil scarcely relished the joke. 

“T say, Piccadilly is scarcely the place for a man after that ;—I 
mean, of course, for awhile,” continued he. “These things are not 
eternal ; they have their day. They had me last week travelling in 
Ireland on a camel; and I was made to say, ‘That the air of the 
desert always did me good!’ Poor fun, was it not?” 

“Very poor fun indeed!” 

“And you were the boy preparing my chibouque, and I must say, 
devilish like.” 

“T did not see it, my lord.” 

“That’s the best way: don’t look at the caricatures ; don’t read 
the Saturday Review ; never know there is anything wrong with you ; 
nor, if you can, that anything disagrees with you.” 

“T should like the last delusion best of all,” said he. 

“Who would not?” cried the old lord. “The way I used to eat 
potted prawns at Eton, and peach jam after them, and iced guavas, 
and never felt better! And now everything gives acidity.” 

“Just because our fathers and grandfathers would have those potted 
prawns you spoke of.” 
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“No, no; you are all wrong. It’s the new race,—it’s the new 
generation. ‘They don’t bear reverses. Whenever the world goes 
wrong with them, they talk as they feel, they lose appetite, and they 
fall down to a state like your—a— Walpole — like your own!” 

“Well, my lord, I don’t think I could, be called captious for saying 
that the world has not gone over well with me.” 

“Ah—hum. You mean—no matter. I suppose the luckiest 
hand is not all trumps! The thing is, to score the trick: that’s the 
point, Walpole, to score the trick!” 

“Up to this, I have not been so fortunate.” ; 

“Well, who knows what’s coming. I have just asked the Foreign 
Office people to give you Guatemala ; not a bad thing, as times go.” 

“Why, my lord, it’s banishment and barbarism together. The 
pay is miserable! It és far away, and it zs not Pall Mall, or the Rue 
Rivoli.” 

“No; notthat. There is twelve hundred for salary, and something 
for a house, and something more for a secretary that you don’t keep, 
and an office that you need not have. In fact, it makes more than 
two thousand ; and for a single man in a place where he cannot be 
extravagant, it will suffice.” 

“Yes, my lord ; but I was presumptuous enough to imagine a con- 
dition in which I should not be a single man, and I speculated on the 
possibility that another might venture to share even poverty as my 
companion.” 

“ A woman wouldn’t go there,— at least, she ought not. It’s all 
bush-life, or something like it. Why should a woman bear that? or 
a man ask her to do so?” 

“You seem to forget, my lord, that affections may be engaged, and 
pledges interchanged.” 

“Get a bill of indemnity, therefore, to release you: better that 
than wait for yellow fever to do it.” 

“TI confess that your lordship’s words give me great discourage- 
a and if I could possibly believe that Lady Maude was of your 
mind—” 

“Maude! Maude! why, you never imagined that Lady Maude 
would leave comfort and civilisation for this bush life, with its rancheros 
and rattlesnakes. I confess,” said he, with a bitter laugh, “I did not 
think either of you were bent on being Paul or Virginia.” 

“Have I your lordship’s permission to ask her own judgment in 
the matter ; I mean, with the assurance of its not being biassed by 
you?” 

“Freely, most freely do I give it. She is not the girl I believe her 
if she leaves you long in doubt. But I prejudge nothing, and I 
influence nothing.” 

“ Am I to conclude, my lord, that I am sure of this appointment ?” 

“T almost believe I can say you are. I have asked for a reply by 
telegraph, and I shall probably have one to-morrow.” - 

“You seem to have acted under the conviction that I should be 
glad to get this place?” 

“Yes, such was my conclusion. After that ‘fiasco’ in Ireland you 
must go somewhere, for a time at least, out of the way. Nowas a 
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man cannot die for half-a-dozen years and come back to life when 
people have forgotten his unpopularity, the next best thing is South 
America. Bogota and the Argentine Republic have whitewashed 
many a reputation.” 

“*T will remember your lordship’s wise words.” 

“Do so,” said my lord, curtly, for he felt offended at the flippant 
tone in which the other spoke. “I don’t mean to say that I’d send 
the writer of that letter yonder to Yucatan or Costa Rica.” 

“Who may the gifted writer be, my lord?” 

“ Atlee, Joe Atlee ; the fellow you sent over here.” 

“Indeed!” was all that Walpole could utter. - 

“ Just take it to your room and read it over. You will be astonished 
at the thing. The fellow has got to know the bearings of a whole set 
of new questions, and how he understands the men he has got to deal 
with!” 

“With your leave I will do so,” said he, as he took the letter and 


left the room. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE BISHOP’S BAN. 


A LEGEND oF St. AMBROSE. 


PON his staff the holy man 
Leaned, girt for journeying: 
“ But ere I get me hence,” he bade, 
“Beseech ye, hither bring 
Our one-night host, to whom behooves 
I speak a certain thing.” 


Then straightway came he forth at call, 
To whom the Bishop said: 
*T and my hungry acolytes, 
With travel-toil bestead, 
Since yester-eve have been refreshed 
Through breaking of thy bread. 


“And now, what wilt thou? Is there naught 
That I, our Lord’s poor thrall, 
Through prayer may win for thee, what time 
On the dear Christ I call ?— 
No purer joys, no richer stores, 
Than yet to thee befall?” 
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Then lightly laughed the Tuscan knight: 
“Good Milan bishop, grace! 

Bestow thy prayer some otherwhere — 
No alms beseem my case ; 

Nor yet withal for ghostly gifts 
Find I a hand-breadth’s place. 


“ A brave, right goodly world is this, 
That stints not of its store; 
I have no sickness known — my heart 
Was never sorrow-sore : 
The Church’s benison, I wis, 
Would fail to bring me more. 


“No wife in all our Tuscany, 
I vow, is fair as mine; 
No ruddier children dance away 
Sunsetting ’neath the vine ; 
And at my feast of life, friends’ talk 
Is sweet as ivied wine. 


“My lands have broadened till they reach 
Yon gray-green brede of sea ; 
My coffers overspill their gold, 
So vast my harvests be ; 
And liefly mine own vassal-folk 
Do yield their homage free. 


“Strong manhood’s doughty lustiness 
Riots in every vein: 
Go to, Sir Bishop! what have I 
At thy pale hands to gain? 
Keep thou thy heaven, and I my earth, 
At best till age and pain—” 


“Hold, hold thy scoffs!’? St. Ambrose cried: 
“Friends, hie ye all afield, 
Nor stay beneath this roof foredoomed, 
For to mine eyes revealed 
I read: Thou hast thy good things here! 
The sentence signed and sealed!” 


Forth gat the frighted acolytes, 
Forth gat the Bishop gray ; 

And never, so the legend saith, 
Did any from that day 

See aught, where rose the castle walls, 
But piles that ruined lay. 
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GENERAL MARMADUKE’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MAJ.-GEN. STEELE. 


ENERAL MARMADUKE'’S official report of his campaign 
against the Federal columns under General Steele which is 
here given, is so clear and exhaustive that but little is left to be 
done by the editor. The object of Gen. Steele’s movement, as stated 
in the report, was to move southward by way of Washington and co- 
operate with the column under Gen. Banks, then moving on Shreve- 
port, crushing with their united forces the army under Gen. E. Kirby 
Smith ; and that object gained, the small force under Gen. Magruder 
would fall an easy prey to their victorious legions, which would leave 
the Confederates without an organised army west of the Mississippi 
river, thus completing the conquest of the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment. 

Gen. Steele, who had expected to march without serious obstruction 
to Red River, found himself impeded at every step—his flankers 
driven in, his rear-guard assaulted, and forced, routed and demoralised, 
to seek shelter with his main body, and his advance resisted with such 
skill and determination that he could only proceed by the slow process 
of bringing his whole command into action and fighting his way step 
by step. He was opposed by a foe who, wary and sleepless, seemed 
to anticipate every movement ere he made it, and was ready to take 
advantage of any false step that he might make. He was encom- 
passed by a force which, though really ss than one-fourth of his own, 
seemed ubiquitous and indomitable; and his progress, instead of 
being a triumphal march, was a succession of sanguinary conflicts, and 
he was compelled to halt his jaded army at Camden. Nor was he 
allowed to rest here. His outposts were driven in daily, and his army 
kept continually on the alert —his large forage-train of 225 wagons 
captured, and its guard of 2500 men and four pieces of artillery 
killed, wounded, and dispersed. 

‘Lhe administrative ability of Gen. Marmaduke was evinced in this 
short but effective and brilliant campaign. His thorough knowledge 
of the character and capacity of each of his brigades was exhibited in 
the selection which he made for the special duty to be performed. 
Brave, skilful and accomplished officers were the three, Cabell, 
Shelby, and Greene, but of diverse characters, and each possessed 
a peculiar talent and disposition that fitted him eminently for a certain 
character of duty. A knowledge of these talents and characteristics 
enabled their commanding officer to assign to each that particular 
duty, allowing each the freest scope for the display of individual 
ability, thus honoring the command and securing the most effective 
service. This habit of studying the character of his officers and 
soldiers, and acting on the knowledge gained to place them in the 
position for which their capacity and disposition best fitted them, 
disposed them with rare exceptions to obey with alacrity and to 
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execute orders with fidelity, and his untiring care for his troops 
endeared him to them. They knew that every privation suffered 
by them was endured also by him, that their every danger was shared 
by him, and that their lives would never be wantonly sacrificed for 
the glory of their chief. 


GENERAL MARMADUKE’S REPORT. 


HEADQUARTERS MARMADUKE’S DIVISION, 
IN THE FIELD, Afay 28th, 1864. 

Colonel :—In obedience to orders from the Major-General com- 
manding, I have the honor to make the following report of the 
operations of my command in the campaign against the Federal 
forces under Maj.-Gen. Steele, which was ended on the 3oth ult. by 
their retreat across the Saline, and to their base, Little Rock. 

At the time information was received of the advance of Steele’s 
army from Little Rock,southward on the military road, and of his 
arrival at Benton, my division, consisting of Cabell’s Arkansas Cav- 
alry Brigade and Shelby’s and Greene’s (Marmaduke’s) Missouri 
Cavalry Brigades, numbering about thirty-two hundred (3200) effec- 
tively armed and mounted men for duty, was stationed as follows: 
Cabell’s Brigade sixteen miles west of Washington, and sixty-six 
miles from Camden; Shelby’s and Greene’s Brigades at Camden. 
To meet the movement of the enemy I made the following disposi- 
tions: March 22, Cabell’s Brigade was ordered to Tate’s Bluff, 
twenty-three miles northwest of Camden, at the junction of the Little 
Missouri with the Ouachita river; March 25, Shelby’s Brigade was 
ordered to Princeton, but no forage being there, moved fifteen miles 
northeast of Princeton (47 miles from Camden), and on the 28th 
March, with Greene’s Brigade and a section of Blocker’s Battery 
under Lieut. Zimmerman, I marched directly to Tate’s Bluff. The 
several brigades could by this disposition co-operate against the 
enemy’s front, or if need be, Cabell and Greene against his front, while 
Shelby was in position to march directly to and operate upon his rear. 
On my arrival at Tate’s Bluff, March 30, finding no forage nor sub- 
sistence in its vicinity, and ascertaining that the enemy 9500 strong, 
infantry, cavalry and artillery, had reached Rockport and were march- 
ing upon Arkadelphia, I ordered Shelby to cross the Ouachita river 
and move upon the enemy’s rear, and Cabell’s Brigade (which in view 
of the probability of the enemy advancing direct upon Washington 
and the dearth of forage and subsistence at Tate’s Bluff, had been 
ordered to halt fifteen miles southwest of that point) to cross the 
Little Missouri by the military road and resist him in front, while 
Greene’s Brigade (the middle column) would cross the Little Missouri 
at Tate’s-Bluff and attack his left flank, and as he advanced southward 
from Arkadelphia co-operate with Cabell, each command to make short 
and desperate attacks, retire, and attack again, until the enemy reached 
the Little Missouri river, when all would concentrate to prevent the 
passage of that stream. Before the several brigades could cross the 
river and get into position, the enemy had entered Arkadelphia. 

On the 1st of April, Steele with his whole force moved out of 
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Arkadelphia, directing his march on the “military road” toward 
Washington. Late on the evening of the rst the scouts in advance 
of Shelby’s Brigade had entered Arkadelphia, capturing a dozen 
stragglers, including one captain, and closed up to the enemy’s rear ; 
but the main body of his brigade had not arrived. Cabell had, 
however, moved up to the Antoine, eighteen miles southwest of 
Arkadelphia, and his advance commanded by Lieut.-Col. Fayth, struck 
the advance of the enemy, consisting of two regiments of cavalry, 
near Spoonville, ten miles southwest of Arkadelphia. Here several 
sharp fights occurred, in which the enemy suffered considerable loss 
and were driven back upon the main body. Greene, on the enemy’s 
left, had attacked and driven in with loss his flankers to the main body. 
On the night of the 1st Steele encamped near Spoonville, having 
marched only ten miles. Shelby encamped that night near Arkadel- 
phia, Cabell on the Antoine, and Greene was at nightfall about eight 
miles east of Spoonville. The design of the enemy evidently was to 
co-operate with the Federal army under Banks, then ‘moving against 
Shreveport. His shortest route to Shreveport was by way of Wash- 
ington. The crossing of the Little Missouri river on the military 
road was a good one. The latest information from my scouts on the 
ist (I was then with Greene’s column) was that Steele had certainly 
advanced as far as Spoonville, on the direct Washington road. These 
facts taken into consideration, I ordered Col. Greene to leave 
Lawther’s regiment of his brigade on the enemy’s left flank, and, 
marching that night, join Cabell at Cottingham’s Store, fourteen miles 
northeast of Washington and three south of Little Missouri river on 
the military road. Before daylight on the morning of the 2d, I had 
joined Cabell at Antoine. At Spoonville a good road makes off 
southw ard from the military road by way of Okalona to Elkin’s Ferry, 
and by roads leading from it to several of the fords and ferries on 
Little Missouri river. Fearing that Steele might take this road and 
reach and occupy one of the fords below the military road crossing, 
on the morning of the 2d April, after leaving Monroe’s regiment, 
Fayth’s Battalion, and a section of Hughey’s Battery, all under com- 
mand of Col. Monroe of Cabell’s Brigade, at the Antoine, I with- 
drew the balance of the regiment to Cottingham’s Store, where it 
could either reinforce Monroe when driven back to the river, or resist 
the occupation by the enemy of any of the fords below the military 
road. 

No change appeared in the direction of the enemy’s march on the 
2d. His supposed advance came up with Col. Monroe’s force at the 
Antoine, and was driven back with loss ; Monroe, according to in- 
structions, then falling slowly back. At Wolf Creek he again halted 
and took position ; the enemy again advanced, and this time Monroe 
by his excellent dispositions, the well-directed fire of the small arms 
of his command, and of the section of Hughey’s Battery, drove him 
in wild disorder back upon his main body. At 2,0’clock Pp. M. the 
march of the enemy was partially developed — he had taken the road 
leading off by way of Okalona. Simultaneously almost with this in- 
formation, the small picket which had been stationed at Elkin’s Ferry 
galloped up to inform me that the enemy had occupied that ford with 
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a “small force.” About 4 o’clock Greene arrived, having marched 
when he heard the firing between Monroe and the enemy in a north- 
westerly direction to the assistance of Cabell—as he supposed — 
but finding that the enemy was in strong force, and would in his then 
position overpower him, retired to Cottingham’s Store. By this time 
the enemy had occupied Elkin’s Ferry with a strong force, and posted 

‘artillery to sweep any line attempting to drive them from it ; and his 
main body was in supporting distance. 

In the meanwhile, Shelby, encountering the enemy’s rear-guard, 
consisting of a brigade of infantry, regiment of cavalry, and a battery, 
had, with the gallantry and dash which ever accompany him and his 
brigade, charged in line of battle mounted —charged and charged 
again until the sun went down, and driven it to seek safety with the 
main body, now encamped twelve miles from the scene of his first 
attack. Shelby then encamped. In this day’s fight, foremost in the 
pursuit, fell mortally wounded Second Lieut. Trigg of my escort, who 
was sent by me to Gen. Shelby with despatches, and having accom- 
plished that duty, and the fight coming on, joined the advance, and 
there fought with a valor worthy the emulation of the bravest. 
Captain Thorpe of Elliott’s battalion, the advance, charged with his 
company through a regiment of Federal infantry, scattering them to 
the four winds. He received a severe though not ‘mortal wound in 
that charge. 

Placing a sufficient force at Elkin’s Ferry to hold in check any 
further advance until it could be reinforced, Cabell’s and Greene’s 
Brigades were camped so as to reach in time any of the fords yet 
liable to be crossed by the main body of the Federal army. The 3d 
of April was passed by the enemy in closing up to the river with his 
main force. His point of crossing was not yet ascertained, and 
Burbridge’s regiment of Greene’s Brigade, under Lieut.-Col. Preston, 
was thrown forward to make a forced reconnoissance at Elkin’s Ferry. 
Late in the day, after having driven in the advanced posts on the south 
side of the river with sharp skirmishing, the enemy was discovered 
in heavy masses. Yet during that day his main body still remained 
on the north bank. His slow, changeful marches, his seeming in- 
decision, were inexplicable until Shelby’s cannon were heard in his 
rear. On the morning of the 3d, Shelby had again attacked his rear 
guard ; when, finding that it was being heavily reinforced and closing 
its flanks around his small force, he withdrew in good order. In these 
actions Gen. Shelby fought his brigade entirely mounted, and time 
and again the irresistible charge cf his line thoroughly demoralised 
and completely routed the long and serried lines of the enemy’s 
infantry, causing them great loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
while Collins’s Battery did most effective service, and almost exceeded 
its usual superlative excellence in the accuracy of the fire and the 
devoted bravery of the company. 

On the 4th, as afterward appeared, Steele commenced crossing his 
main army. Having concentrated Greene and Cabell in front of the 
ferry, posted the main portion of Cabell’s Brigade as a reserve on a 
naturally strong position at the edge of the bottom, with Greene’s 
Brigade, Col. Greene commanding, one piece of Blocker’s Battery, 
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under Lieut. Zimmerman, Monroe’s regiment, Col. S. C. Monroe 
commanding, and a section of Hughey’s Battery under Lieut. Miller 
of Cabell’s Brigade, 1200 in all, I advanced and attacked the enemy 
to finally determine if he intended to cross his whole force here, and 
to relieve Shelby. The troops were rapidly formed and the attack 
quickly and vigorously made, which resulted in my driving the enemy 
two miles before he could mass his forces against me. Lieut. 
Fackler of my staff was captured in this affair. From the official 
reports of the enemy, captured afterwards, it appeared that I fought 
a greatly superior force and killed and wounded a great number. I 
cannot pay too high a tribute to the alacrity, steadiness, and splendid 
bravery of Greene’s Brigade and Monroe’s regiment, nor compli- 
ment the artillery of Lieutenants Zimmerman and Miller more 
fittingly than in the enemy’s own language, who complained that our 
“artillerists must have measured the ground before the battle.” The 
enemy’s design of crossing here was now made fully manifest. 

Shelby was enabled to join me on the evening of that day without 
molestation, and again my whole force was united. No forage being 
in the vicinity of the ferry I was compelled to withdraw my main 
force, on the morning of the 5th, to the south side of Prairie d’Anne, 
on the Washington road, about sixteen miles from the ferry. Here I 
had breastworks of logs and small earthworks thrown up, with which 
to deceive the enemy into the belief that I would here give him 
battle. This day my outpost, Greene’s regiment, under Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell, skirmished heavily with him, and again on the 6th. On 
the 7th the enemy continued to advance slowly, my advance under 
Capt. Porter of Burbridge’s regiment skirmishing with him the 
entire day. Gen. Price now arrived with Dockery and Crawford’s 
Brigades and Woods’ Battalion, and took command. Cabell’s 
Brigade was taken from me and placed in Fagan’s Division. On 
the 8th the enemy again advanced, driving Capt. Porter with my out- 
post to the northeast edge of the prairie. Greene’s Brigade was 
then relieved from outpost duty by troops of Fagan’s Division. 

On the evening of the gth the enemy, having been reinforced by 
Thayer’s Division from Fort Smith, 4000 strong, cavalry, infantry and 
artillery, marched upon the outposts of our army under Gen. Dockery,, 
drove them in, and was preparing to flank Gen. Shelby’s camp when 
he evacuated it, and being ordered to keep in the enemy’s front, threw 
his force into line of battle across the Elkin’s Ferry and Washington 
and Camden roads, ordered Dockery to protect his flank, and attacked 
the advancing enemy. ‘The picket fighting soon assumed heavy pro- 
portions. ‘The enemy moved up and opened upon Shelby with fifteen 
pieces of artillery and continued to advance; but the resistance was 
as dogged as their advance was overwhelming. ‘The section of Collins’ 
Battery under the immediate command of Captain Collins with almost 
unexampled courage held the artillery column of the enemy at bay, 
while the brigade, swept from flank to flank by the fierce fire of 
artillery and small arms, budged not until the order for retiring came. 
At nightfall the enemy had advanced but half a mile south of his 
position in the morning. At midnight I withdrew Shelby. The 
enemy had now reached the point where the roads from Washington, 
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Camden and Louisville join, looking northward. He wished to move 
to Camden, but he could not leave a force so near on the Washington 
road to attack his rear, and he feared to attack the fortified position 
on the southwest edge of the prairie. Two days he spent, the roth 
and 11th, in preparing for battle. On the 12th, with his whole force 
in line of battle, a glorious sight in the open prairie, he moved upon 
the works, flanking them on the left —to find them abandoned. The 
works had served their purpose admirably, deceiving the enemy and 
forcing him to waste his time and keep his army starving in a barren 
country for nearly three days. Greene’s Brigade was again in action, 
skirmishing in the enemy’s front and bringing up the rear of our 
army with its usual cool, desperate courage. 

On the night of the rath my division encamped on Prairie de Rhoan, 
and for the first time in fourteen nights enjoyed uninterrupted quiet. 
On the morning of the 13th, at 10 a.M., we were again en roule to 
reach the enemy’s front and oppose his advanceon Camden. At 4 P.M. 
on the 14th we were in his front, fourteen miles from Camden, at 
the junction of the Prairie d’Anne and Camp Bragg and Camden and 
Washington roads, having marched sixty miles. That evening, 
night and the next day were spent in continued fighting. Late on the 
evening of the 15th, finding that the enemy was determined to reach 
Camden that night, and that further resistance was unwise and un- 
profitable, and having sent Captain John C. Moore, my A. A. General, 
to Camden to destroy such Government property there as would 
benefit the enemy ; and leaving Col. Lawther’s regiment with orders 
to contest the enemy’s advance, and after being driven from Camden 
to move out on the Shreveport wire-road and watch the enemy on that 
approach.— I crossed my command from the Prairie d’Anne and Wash- 
ington road to the Camp Bragg and Camden road, and encamped 
eight miles from Camden. Col. Lawther fought the enemy’s advance 
in gallant style to the town, and encamped as directed. That night 
the enemy occupied Camden. 

Such were the operations of my command up to the entrance of 
Steele’s army into Camden. For over three weeks no day passed 
without hard marching and fighting ; few nights in which it had rest. 
Its rations consisted mainly of jerked beef, with occasionally corn 
meal. During that time no complaint was ever heard ; their courage 
was high and confident; their conduct in battle admirable and 
worthy the highest praise — indeed in and out of battle it was noble. 
For the last six days we were assisted by other troops; during the 
remainder of the time were opposed alone to the enemy, and Gen. 
Steele’s army of 13,000 men consumed twelve days in marching 
about as many miles. 

The enemy was now encamped in and around Camden. On the 
16th Shelby’s Brigade was ordered to Miller’s Bluff to watch the 
river, and I then had only Greene’s Brigade of about 500 effective 
men with me. On the 16th Greene drove in the enemy’s pickets on 
the Prairie d’Anne road. They were driven in on the 17th on various 
roads by portions of that brigade. On the motning of the 17th Col. 
Greene’s scouts informed me that a large train, 225 wagons, with a 
guard of three regiments, two of infantry and one of cavalry, and two 
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pieces of artillery, had moved out on the Prairie d’Anne road from 
Camden. I wrote to Gen. Fagan for assistance, as I had only 500 
men. He sent me immediately Cabell’s and Crawford’s Brigades. 
That night I marched to attack this train, but was met with informa- 
tion that the guard had been reinforced by two regiments of infantry 
and two pieces of artillery, making their force now 2500 and four 
pieces of artillery. With the reinforcement of Cabell and Crawford 
my force was but 1500, and as I was certain the train could not 
return until next morning, I wrote to Gen. Fagan for more assistance, 
and requested him to send my letter to Gen. Price for his approval. 
The plan was for Greene, Cabell and Crawford to intersect the road 
ten miles from Camden, for the other troops to enter the road at 
Poison Springs, fifteen miles from Camden, at 8 o'clock next 
morning. This plan was agreed upon. With Greene’s, Cabell’s and 
Crawford’s Brigades I marched early, and about 10 o’clock met the 
enemy’s advanced pickets at Poison Springs, drove it back with my 
escort and staff, and occupied an advantageous position on the brow 
of a hill, deployed my escort as skirmishers on the slope, and held the 
enemy in check until Cabell and Crawford came up, dismounted and 
deployed in front of the enemy. Greene was held in reserve dis- 
mounted. At this time Gen. Maxey’s troops, chiefly Indians, and 
Wood’s Battalion arrived. Gen. Maxey being my senior in rank, I 
reported to him, asking his plan of battle and stating how I had 
disposed my troops. He answered that as I had planned the whole 
movement I should take charge and make the fight. This I did, re- 
questing him to post his command at right angles with my line, 
enfilading the enemy’s line in my front, and to open the fight. My 
purpose was to cause them to “change front” toward Maxey, and 
while they were executing this movement to attack their flank with 
thé main line. Wood’s Battalion was dismounted by my order and 
posted on my extreme right ; both flanks were guarded by cavalry. 
Maxey’s troops attacked and drew the enemy’s attention and front 
toward him. Cabell’s and Crawford’s Brigades, under Gen. Cabell, 
advanced cheering and were driving the enemy when Greene’s 
Brigade rushed to the charge, and the enemy was soon broken and 
their retreat shortly became a rout. After driving them two miles I 
ordered Wood’s Battalion to mount and move rapidly to the front in 
pursuit of the enemy. Gen. Maxey, who from this time assumed 
command, countermanded this order and put Wood to work at the 
train to assist in getting off the wagons. At this juncture I received 
an order from Gen. Maxey to withdraw the whole force from the 
pursuit. Federal loss in this engagement from 400 to 600 left dead 
on the field, about 100 wounded, and 120 prisoners. Four pieces of 
artillery, 195 wagons—six mules each—and many hundred small 
arms were brought off, and thirty wagons burned. I cannot but think 
that at least 1000 prisoners would have been added to the list had the 
pursuit been continued. Cabell, inimitable almost in personal gal- 
lantry, led his command and first broke the enemy’s columns, and 
assisted by Greene, who brought up his line under a heavy fire as 
steadily as on parade, crushed the enemy, who turned and fled in 
total confusion. On the evening of the 18th we were again in camp. 
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Cabell’s and Crawford’s Brigades reported back to Gen. Fagan, and 
with Greene’s Brigade I marched on the 19th to the Wire Road, twelve 
miles from Camden. At the same time Gen. Shelby’s Brigade was 
detached temporarily from my command and ordered to Gen. Fagan 
for duty. From the 2oth to the 26th inclusive my command was 
encamped, picketing to the front, and had various small but successful 
encounters with the enemy. On the 26th I was ordered to report 
direct to Gen. Smith. On the 27th, the evacuation of Camden by 
Gen. Steele having been discovered, my command marched to White- 
hall on the Ouachita river, where Wood’s Battalion was ordered to 
report to me, swam the river, came up with the retreating enemy, and 
fought him until Gen. Smith arrived with the infantry, and the battle 
of Jenkin’s Ferry was fought, in which engagement the brigade was 
commanded by Col. Greene. 

During this long and arduous campaign, fought as most of it was 
under my own eye, I take pleasure in speaking of the officer-like con- 
duct and the many acts of splendid bravery of my officers and men. 
To speak of the quick perception and reckless boldness of Shelby, 
the cool and chivalrous bearing of Cabell, or the perseverance, 
thoughtfulness, and steady courage of Greene, is telling an oft-told 
tale. The list is too long to narrate, but, I say it with pride, of all 
the officers and men in my Division, not one have I seen or heard 
of who shrank from the performance of any duty, however dangerous. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my happiness at the conduct of 
the whole division, and my belief that posterity will do them the 
honor they so well deserve. At present I cannot give my losses in 
killed, wounded, and missing, as several of the commands which were 
under me are temporarily or permanently absent; but I am of 
opinion that my loss compared with that of the enemy is as ove to 
twenty. 

Joun S. MARMADUKE, 
Major-General Comm’d’s. 


PIANO-LOVE. 


T must have often struck many of my readers (I don’t know that 

I ever had one, but the phrase sounds well) how active an agent, 
ponderous though it be on its legs, the piano is in forwarding love- 
business. ‘There is some curious sympathy, I believe, between piano- 
strings and heart-strings, which will be presently found out, as the 
theory of the brain-waves was discovered some two or three or more 
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years ago. This sympathy, to begin with, is developed wonderfully 
streng in the way of songs. A man stands by the side of a young * 
lady while she warbles “Ye Merry Birds,” turns over her music 

(often in the wrong place), and looks at her lips. At first a strange 

sort of a sensation comes over him that this is a pleasant sort of thing 

and one worth keeping up. Then he begins to feel a little melancholy : 

why has he never cultivated such innocent and delightful enjoyment 

before? But it is too late, too late ! — that is to say, he is almost afraid 

it is too late. On further reflection, however, he begins to wonder if 
it is really too late. He’s not so old —say twenty-five or so last 

birth-day ; he is not utterly used up; a little of the freshness of his 

heart very probably lingers yet under the rust; and, in short, the 

matter is on the whole worthy of considerable calm investigation. In 

nine cases out of ten, to pause in this way isto be lost. That rapturous 

voice showering out melody, that curved throat throbbing at every 

High C, that face and those eyes settle the business in the very next 

minute. He is gone — quenched — steeped head and ears in love. 

A man and woman who have fallen in love over the piano (as two 
old people fall asleep over the candle) usually court a great deal in’ 
the same fashion. He having all at once taken an immense interest 
in music, spends now a quarter of an hour a day at the music-store 
windows looking out for new pieces, where before he would have con- 
sidered it a most culpable waste of time to have expended a minute ; 
and he buys so many sheets of, Polkas, Schottisches, and Redowas 
that the shopkeeper wonders if he is about to set up in the business 
for himself. But this extravagance is in reality only a regular phase 
of the patient’s insanity ; physicians can no more account for it than 
they can account for a mad dog’s unreasonable objection to water. 
Next — but in the early stage of the disease —“‘a favorite” must be 
selected — that is to say, the lovers must mutually agree to fancy one 
particular composition, and to think of each other intensely (a sort 
of mesmeric concentration of mind) whenever it is played. I have 
known most jealous people to select “Then You’ll Remember Me.” 
It is a good old, worn-out, low-spirited air, and if played or sung 
badly, you’ll remember me, if I am the performer, to a certainty. It 
is besides very effectual in putting a stop to flirting: try any such 
amusement, and one note of Mr. Bunn’s ballad from your charmer 
will, like a shepherd’s bell, bring you back sharply enough to the 
fold. And I have known gloomy people whose prospects are a 
little uncertain—that is, in the way of payment of butchers’ bills 
after the wedding —to pick out for their “favorite” that other gem 
of the Bohemian Girl, “The Heart bowed down by weight of Woe.”’ 
Next to Young’s Wight Thoughts, this is probably the least cheerful 
composition, literary or musical, in the English language. But gloomy 
lovers enjoy it immensely. They mingle their tears over it at the 
groaning piano, weep and wail and work themselves up into the very 
highest state of miserable happiness. Now inconstant lovers, I believe, 
prefer above everything else the German song, “Long, long, weary 
Day.” Chanted slowly, it would have suited poor Mariana in her 
moated grange to a dot: indeed, from the picture on the cover, of a 
despondent young person lounging in a lazy way out of the window 
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and looking down the road for some one, I at first fancied it was the 
song of Mariana ; but investigation since has convinced me that the 
expressions, “ Ach! lieber,” etc., which appear in the verses, could 
have fallen only from the lips of a German lady, and I believe Mariana 
was not German. Giddy, unthinking lovers always hit upon lively 
French songs with plenty of Tra-la-la in them. These sparkle pleas- 
antly anywhere, and keep their patrons in good spirits and quite full 
of fun. Who could resist the fascination of a quick, brilliant air to 
which hang such startling and sensible thoughts all through as, for 
instance: 


On the hills, on the hills, away ! 

On the hills, on-the-hills—a-wa-a-ay ! 
Tra la la, tra la la, la! 

Tra la la, la, la la la-a-a-a! 


And so again, da capo. 

Much romantic fondness, I do believe, clings to a man’s recollection 
of his early piano-love throughout his whole life. The favorite song 
or piece is never forgotten, and will call up some little tenderness 
though the memory have surrendered everything else except pounds 
and pence since boyhood. For my part (one can no more help speak- 
ing of himself in talking of love than he can help speaking of Hamlet 
in talking of insanity), although I was treated very badly by my 
charmer, and in fact mercilessly jilted, I think kindly of her every 
time I hear the “ Maiden’s Prayer,” which was our favorite. Being 
much more of a critic now than I was in those days, I also think how 
badly she played it. To say the truth, I am almost sure that no one 
in the world could have played that or anything else worse. But it 
was wonderfully pleasant then when we used to get close together at 
the piano, I with my hand on.her shoulder and my eyes upon her face, 
and she with her hands upon the keys, giving them such a thrashing 
as I will be bound they have seldom had since. Now that I think of 
it, I must have been even then a little conscious that the lady was not 
altogether as clever an artiste as Mlle. Nilsson or Mrs. Bernard, for, 
except when the “Maiden’s Prayer” was in progress of execution 
(don’t imagine that I mean this for a slur), I always sat on a sofa and 
talked. On one occasion my adorable said petulantly aloud: “I don’t 
believe you care a bit for music!” “Oh, yes,” I answered, “I am 
very fond of— music.” My playfulness very nearly resulted in my 
being handed my hat and shown to the door. Alas! she is married 
now. My heart is not broken, I believe —at least it made a most 
tremendous leap the other day when a facetious friend accidentally 
pointed a pistol at my head —and I don’t feel the least sore and lone 
and blighted. Perhaps it is because I reflect that if my charmer was 
a little silly, she certainly did ome wise thing in her life, and that was 
—not to marry me. 

If pianos ever go out of fashion, courting will be by no means so 
pleasant as it is now. Perhaps the flute may come in— after the 
Lothair hats I shall not be surprised at anything — and the girls may 
learn to blow. Let me die before that unhappy day! 


WALTER EpGAR McCANN. 











BOOT AND SADDLE. 


OOT and saddle! the bugles ring: 
Boot and saddle! 
Come, comrades, from your slumbers spring, 
The drums are beating from wing to wing, 
The bugle the morn is welcoming ! — 
But a different welcome the night will bring 
To those who boot and saddle. 


Boot and saddle! the Captain cries : 
Boot and saddle! 
He dreams not now of his lady’s eyes ; . 
Perchance he dreams that the foeman flies, 
And hears Fame’s morning trumpet-cries ! — 
But night will bring him Fame’s disguise: 
He’ll no more boot and saddle. 


Boot and saddle! the Sergeants shout: 

Boot and saddle! 
The morn has put night’s lanterns out: 
“The foe! the foe!” hoarse bawls the scout, 
Riding all bloody to the redoubt :— 
He never will see that foeman’s rout; 

He’ll no more boot and saddle. 


Boot and saddle! the troopers roar: 
Boot and: saddle! 
Dream no more of the girls you adore: 
’Twill be but a day that they'll deplore 
The lads who campward will ride no more, 
When this day’s iron storm is o’er: 
Who'll no more boot and saddle. : 


APPLETON OAKSMITH. 











SUFFRAGE. 


HEREVER the English tongue is vernacular, it is probable 
that obedience to law is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the people. Even among those who are habitual law-breakers 
there is a tacit recognition of its authority, and in the main its pro- 
visions are rather evaded than defied. In America, where the busi- 
ness of law-making was at first committed to the wisest and best of 
the people, this innate respect for the law itself has even outlived 
the respect due to legislator and executive. It is an unspeakable 
calamity, full of dark premonitions, that respect for the law-maker is 
no longer possible. Never in the annals of the race has so fair a 
prospect been set before a nationality as that presented to our 
fathers less than a century ago. Never in the world’s history has 
so fair a promise been contradicted, such high-sounding principles 
subverted, such noble sires supplanted by such degenerate sons. He 
who concludes that “this song with mournful cadences” is but the 
expression of disappointed political aspirations, has given very super- 
ficial attention to the daily events of the time and the plain drift of 

American politics. 

Supposing thus much admitted, the next sentence should naturally 
‘ be devoted to an appeal to American patriotism. And if this were 
an oration addressed to a promiscuous crowd of sovereigns, such an 
appeal would be eminently proper in this connexion. But it is not 
an oration: it is intended to be a common-sense argument ; and if it 
should ever accomplish anything, it will be because it is addressed to 
the sober, thinking men who read this periodical, in whose hands the 
remedy for existing evils will eventually be found, if found at al]. To 
these, American patriotism is more or less of a myth, whatever it might 
have been years agone, or whatever it may be in years to come; and 
the only reason why this topic should challenge their attention is 
because their individual welfare and the welfare of their children are 
involved in it. 

_ Human society is always described by a series of antitheses, or a col- 
lection of céntrasts sharply defined. Thus we have the moral and 
the vicious, the law-abiding ard the criminal, the saint and the sinner. 
A little reflection will show that this catalogue really includes the 
entire race in one aspect. But there are other contrasts no less vio- 
lent that obtain in all civilised communities, such as the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the unlettered, and so on. Until the dawn 
of the millennium these contrasts must needs ‘exist, and perhaps 
the law that makes these divisions and subdivisions is inexorable as 
the law of gravitation. It is aside from the present purpose to in- 
quire whether or not this law is beneficent, though the affirmative of 
this proposition also might appear upon investigation. 

The first point for consideration is the question whether or not the 
moral, the law-abiding, the good, the wise, and the rich have the in- 
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herent right to control. Leaving out the last classification for the 
present, does the possession of the better class of mental and moral 
qualities naturally entitle their possessors to domination? 

The Declaration of Independence lies directly across the track 
of this investigation, because the pivot upon which all its argu- 
ments turn is the broadest possible denial of all rights that proceed 
from difference in status. Without wresting its meaning in the least 
degree, its announcement may be made to endorse the blankest forms 
of agrarianism, and the postulate is formally invested with the author- 
ity of a geometrical axiom. If it were not for the annual repetition 
of this famous creed, amid the fuss and feathers of military display, 
amid the heat and dust of the summer solstice, the logical force of 
its cardinal doctrine would have been justly estimated long ago. But 
ever now, when three-fourths of the tremendous nineteenth century 
are gone, and when free-thinking upon all topics, religious and sec- 
ular, is most fashionable, it seems like half blasphemy to question the 
wisdom of this Magna Charta. 

Nevertheless the fact abides that the “self-evident” proposition 
has been steadfastly contradicted by the actions of men since the 
world began. Instead of admitting that “all men are created equal,” 
a modern philosopher with a large following has demonstrated to his 
own satisfaction that men were not created at all! has chased the 
race through orderly gradations back to a protoplasm, and scattered 
the creative theory into fragments of star-dust! And it is a curious 
fact that the latitude on this continent where such theories as that 
of Darwin are most eagerly swallowed, is the very spot where all 
the modern “equality” absurdities are indigenous. But the known 
facts of history constantly repeat the story of domination. From the 
days of Tubal Cain, “who fashioned the sword and spear,” the strong 
have governed the weak. Birth and wealth and knowledge have 
given power and authority to their possessors in all ages ; and there 
is no such thing on the face of the earth as equality in its true sense, 
moral, mental, physical, or social. 

Under republican forms of government there are certain proposi- 
tions that ave self-evident. For example: It is certainly right that the 
wise should control the simple, the cultWated should govern the 
ignorant, the statesman educated in all the great principles of inter- 
national law should have the making of treaties. More than once 
the newspapers have congratulated the country upon the ignorance of 
its rulers, and more than once have such rulers brought the country to 
the verge of ruin. It is very absurd to conclude that a man whose 
life has been spent among the vats of a tanyard should therefore be 
familiar with Vattel’s Laws of Nations. And there is nothing about 
republican institutions in their normal working that fits unlettered 
and underbred men for high official station. That this is a present 
popular delusion is notoriously true, and it is perhaps the crowning 
absurdity of the nineteenth century. 

It is equally clear that the mora/ part of the community should 
make the laws. Suppose you extend the liberty and equality doctrine 
a little, and allow the amiable gentlemen who reside permanently in 
your penitentiaries to elect their wardens and enact the laws that 
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govern these institutions? It would not be a very startling innovation, 
as their congeners who are outside the walls are already doing it. 

One other question remains upon this point. Have the rich any 
special rights under a republic by virtue of their riches? There are 
not wanting very prompt and explicit replies to this interrogatory, 
such as “property is robbery,” which is perhaps the logical sum of 
all agrarian theories. 

But notice that the amount of riches, that is the relative amount of 
riches, does not enter into the question. The millionaire has no more 
authority than the quarter-millionaire. ‘The man who owns enough to 
have what is called “a stake in the community,” is the man to legislate 
upon questions of property, such as taxation and the like. It is 
manifestly improper that the width and grade of the streets should be 
determined by those who own none of the ground traversed. In some 
of the towns of New Jersey, which is the most law-ridden State in 
Christendom, they have a local law that gives property-owners as many 
votes as the front feet they own on the street to be graded or paved. 
This seems to be a fairlaw. Of course, on all State or national issues 
each voter is good as any other, without reference to the property 
qualification. If the country escapes destruction through Communism, 
or some kindred invention of the devil, the time will come when the 
franchise will be limited to those who have some tangible interest in 
the prosperity of the nation, even if the other qualifications of morals 
and intelligence are rejected. At least, this seems to be the drift at 
present. And the wisdom of such an arrangement appears from the 
fact that ownership induces conservatism. ‘The millions now being 
stolen by official thieves all over the country come out of the pockets 
of the tax-paying citizens, and the pocket is a very sensitive portion of 
their organism. The cost of living has increased so largely that the 
revenue legally due to an official is not enough for his reasonable 
wants ; and stealing itself is not so profitable as in former years, as 
the business is damaged by excessive competition. It is not at all 
impossible that a patent will be applied for, if not granted, securing 
the inventor the sole right to some new process for a term of years 
—something like the application of nitrous-oxide gas, under whose 
soothing influence one ney part with all one’s teeth without know- 
ledge of the loss until the operation is completed. 

The utter absurdity of this state of affairs cannot be overstated. 

When the owners of property really appreciate these ugly facts, 
there may come a steadfast, combined effort to repair the evil. And 
nothing short of a restriction in the suffrage can avail in this 
emergency. The present enlargement, and the present clamor for 
still greater extension, will naturally produce a reaction, and it is 
possible that the revolution will bring to the surface the astounding 
fact that the suffragator does not exercise a right at all, but merely ” 
discharges a solemn duty. 

The present design is to offer two suggestions, as briefly as possible, 
the first relating to woman suffrage, and the second relating to the 
nature of the trust committed to voters under the American Constitu- 
tion. 

For the sake of brevity, suppose the new voting should be done by 
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married women only. In this case, one of two things must be the 
inevitable consequence. Either the particular shade of politics affected 
by the husbands in the land would become the politics of the wives, 
or there would be divisions in multitudes of American households upon 
this most exasperating subject. If wives voted wéth their husbands, 
there would be no change in the results of elections so long as the 
custom was universal, because there are probably as many on one 
side as on the other among the voters who still monopolise trousers. 
You do not change the balance when you add equal factors on both 
sides of an account. Put an ounce weight in one scale, and a two- 
ounce weight in the other, and the preponderance is exactly one 
ounce. But if you add fifty thousand ounces to each scale, you will 
still have only one ounce difference. In this aspect, therefore, the en- 
largement would be productive of nothing. Now suppose the con- 
trary, and let the wives array themselves in antagonism to their 
former lords. The consequence is still barren, because the law of 
equations, by which insurance tables are formed, would secure the 
same conclusion. As many antagonistic wives would be found in one 
party as in the other. 

There is, however, another side to the topic. ‘The creation of such 
antagonism would necessarily involve the destruction of the family 
relation. If any principle of social 'ife is clearly established, it is that 
vital principle of subordination which obtains in all households 
where God’s unchangeable decree, placing authority upon the house- 
band, is observed. Wherever this divinely appointed authority is 
denied, that household is the antechamber of Tophet. It is not re- 
quisite here to discuss the nature of that authority and the consequent 
subordination. While the subject has furnished the foundation for 
numberless jokes it has also a serious aspect, and it may be said, in 
passing, that disputes touching this authority are only possible in 
households that are essentially vulgar. 

The only remaining suggestion relates to the nature of this trust of 
suffrage. It is a thesis inviting elaborate discussion which might 
easily grow beyond the present limits, but enough will have been 
said if these brief hints attract the attention of thinkers. The un- 
derlying theory in all republican governments fixes the ultimate 
-authority in the person of the sovereign voter. And when he dis- 
charges his duty at the polls, he merely indicates to whom he trans- 
fers, or rather delegates this authority. Should he allow personal 
prejudices or partisan zeal to warp his judgment, and commit this 
trust to unworthy hands, he is not merely wasting his privilege — 
he is betraying his trust. If his candidate goes the way of most can- 
didates in our day, it is potentially the voter who robs, who con- 
taminates his fingers with base bribes, and eventually sells his country. 
And none but they who can appreciate such considerations are 
entitled to the suffrage. This doctrine will find no favor among those 
who make a business of politics, but it is nevertheless the com- 
monest sort of sense. 

ALCIBIADES JONES, 
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DUKESBOROUGH TALES. 
By PHILEMON PERCH. 


NO. 1X.—OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 
CHAPTER VI. 


6 PAtHee. I would like to learn Latin.” 
“The mischief! I thought you considered your education 
finished.” 

“Very far from that! I wanted to study Latin in Savannah, but 
Miss Jennings advised against it, and said that girls did not need it.” 

“T am somewhat of the same opinion,” answered Mr. Parkinson ; 
“but admitting that it is worth while, how are you to learn it?” 

“You can teach me, for you learned Latin.” 

“That’s a poor chance indeed! Even if I had not forgotten all 
that I ever learned about it, I have neither time nor talent for 
teaching ; but I have already forgotten all I ever knew about it, except, 
I believe, Jenna and bonus.” 

Lucy was silent. 

“Suppose you go to school to Mr. Overton. Susan, you must get 
a bigger dinner-basket, Lucy wants to go to school again.” 

“T should think,” answered Mrs. P., ignoring the humor of her 
husband’s remark, “ that if Lucy would like to learn it, Mr. Overton 
might give her lessons in private.” 

“That’s a good idea, wife. Who will ask him?” 

“Let Lucy do so herself.” 


Friday night, after supper. 

“ May we “not have music to night?” asked Mr. Overton of Lucy, 
when they had met in the drawing- -room. 

Lucy played and sang several pieces. 

“Do you like teaching?” she asked, turning slightly round on the 
piano-stool, and carelessly playing with one hand an indifferent air. 

“Not very much,” answered Overton, “yet it is more interesting 
than I expected to find it. There is more labor than I anticipated, 
and more anxiety and more pleasure. I feared that I should suffer 
from a want of the sense of responsibility. So far from that, I have 
work to do, I find, and that of a serious and difficult kind.” 

“You feel then as if you had quite enough to do?” 

“Yes indeed, such as it is.” 

“And that you deserve to have your rest when the day’s work is 
over?” 


T 


“Why, as to any great meritoriousness, I must admit that I can 
plead only the claims of tired nature. 

“You really then are fatigued by the exercises of the day?” she 
said earnestly. 
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“T was at first. ‘At first I was quite fatigued, but now since (as 
one of my little chaps told me to-day) I have gotten somewhat of the 
hang of things, I do the work with less pain, yet when night comes 
on I am quite ready to leave off.” 

“Then there are your law studies.” 

“No, they are a recreation.” 

“ Are they quite enough for that purpose?” How rapidly her fair 
fingers ran over the keys. 

“Oh quite enough ; I delight in my law studies.” 

Lucy rose from the piano. They seated themselves before the fire 
and their conversation went upon other things. 

Jack Overton usually got his lessons at night in Overton’s chamber. 
When the latter went up, Jack said to him: 

“‘T suppose you have a new scholar, Mr. Overton ?” 

“Oh dear me, I hope not; I have heard of none. Who is it? 
Another Abel ? 

Jack looked quite embarrassed. 

What could he mean? 

Being pressed to the wall, Jack answered timidly that he might be 
mistaken, but he had thought that his sister intended to ask Mr. 
Overton to give her lessons in Latin. At that moment Jack was 
called by Lucy to come down stairs. 

There now! thought the young man, what a goose I was! But I was 
so awfully tired. Oh I was broken down !— used up, as they say down 
here. Being a mannikin, I must fish for her sympathy. Being a fool, 
I couldn’t see that she had none, and couldn’t possibly get up any for 
such effeminacy ; and that she was preparing to ask me for a trifling 
favor which my weak vanity prevented her doing. And now I suppose 
the best thing I can do is to go to her and confess that I have told a 
lie about the fatigue and all that. He rose and started down the 
steps. Just then Lucy went rapidly from the drawing-room, and im- 
mediately afterwards he heard her singing gaily in her own chamber. 

The next morning Overton rose earlier than usual. When he had 
descended and was standing at the front door, he saw Lucy walking 
in the grove. The sun was just up and the morning was bright and 
bracing. He went to join her, and with a smile and something of a 
blush bade her good-morning. The cool freshening air had reddened 
her cheeks, and her eyes were liquid as the dew. She returned the 
salutation, and, he thought, regarded him with an expression of mock 
sympathy. 

“You have rested well, I hope?” 

“Oh yes, I always rest well, thanks to a good constitution.” 

“ And plenty of work,” she added. 

“ According to that, I should rest yet more soundly if I had more 
work. But you, Miss Parkinson, you who have so little to do, I sup- 
pose you find sleep a burthen and a bore. You must painfully watch 
for the morning. Isn’t it so? Whenever I come down, however 
early, I find you already risen.” 

“1? Why, I have more to do than you suspect! True, I rise early, 
but that is from a habit of obedience to a rule of the house.” 

“ Ay? Then I must take notice of that rule and conform to it.” 
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“Oh, it is binding only on Jack and myself.” 

“ And you have work to do also?” 

“Yes indeed. You do not believe me? Well, émprimis (that is a 
Latin word, is it not?—yes.) Well, I am the keeper of this house. 
I superintend kitchen, dairy, and smoke-house. Besides, I work the 
bosoms of all of father’s shirts, and I make Jack’s clothes, and I cut 
and make my own.” 

“Then you must be rather tired yourself at the close of the day.”’ 

“Oh, very,” and the grove rang with her laugh. 

“Well, I have been thinking,” said Overton, “and I have concluded 
that I am not usually as much fatigued by my labors as I thought 1 
was.” 

“That, I fear, is because you are so refreshed this morning by your 
night’s rest. I am sure that you have already too much.” 

““Upon my word I have not.” 

“What made you say so then ?” 

“T told a story.” 

“Oh, Mr. Overton, I shouldn’t have thought it of you! And really 
now, you think you could do any more work than you have already?” 

“Indeed I could—of the same sort at least. I could at least en- 
large the school a little. I could take one more scholar, and even 
one more class. Indeed, since I have been thinking about it, one 
thing more I am very anxious to do.” 

She looked at him as much as to ask, what is that? 

“To give you lessons in Latin.” 

“Jack had no business to tell you that. But he thought I had done 
so before. Really then, you could give me lessons easily and without 
much trouble—upon your honor, now?” She held her finger up in 
warning. 

“Upon my honor I could, and it would give me real pleasure.” 

“Then you shall do it, and you will receive all our thanks. But I 
notify you that you will have a dull scholar. I shall be another 
Abel.” 

“ Not when you get the hang of things,” he said ; and thus began 
their relation of teacher and pupil. 


CHAPTER VII. 


My firm belief to this day is that Miss Caroline Thigpen was with- 
out exception the best weaver I ever knew. She was about four or 
five years older than her brother Allen ; and they were the only mem- 
bers of the family, both parents having died. The Thigpens had 
always been an industrious family. They had a good piece of ground 
of a couple of hundred acres. On this Allen with four negroes, a man, 
his wife, and their two boys, used to make good crops, and was able 
to lay up a little every year. Everybody liked the Thigpens. With 
all their industry they were as accommodating as any people in the 
neighborhood. If anybody was sick, Allen or his sister was ready 
to sit up at night. Sitting up with the sick seemed not to have the 
slightest influence upon their strength, for they never lost.the day’s 
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work by it. Any other special little accommodation which a neigh- 
bor wanted, and they could bestow, was always easily obtained. As 
for weaving, why, Caroline Thigpen during her mother’s lifetime 
stayed very little at home during the fall-seasons, so much was she 
employed for miles and miles around to weave the jeans and the 
counterpanes. Since her mother’s death she had not been used to 
go so much away from home, and the materials were often sent to 
her own house ; for Allen was lonesome without her, and they were 
very fond of each other. Allen especially gloried in his sister Karline, 
as he called her. He was proud of her gifts, and it gave him great 
delight to hear her weaving praised. Sometimes when it would not 
be very convenient to send her the yarns, and she would be begged 
as a special favor to go and do the weaving at a neighbor’s house, 
Allen, if that neighbor were somewhat of a favorite, would urge her 
to go, and say that he could keep bachelor’s hall for a while. Then 
she would go, finish her job as quick as possible, and it was good to 
see how glad they both would be when she returned. 

I was always glad to see Miss Caroline come to our house. I spent 
much of my time in the weaving-room while she was there, and filled 
her quills and watched and talked to her as she tied her threads and 
worked the treadles and threw the two shuttles. She used to say 
that I filled quills as well as anybody she ever saw. Miss Caroline 
was fond of reading, and I think rather prided herself somewhat 
upon the knowledge she had acquired from books. In this respect 
she was quite superior to Allen, who thought his sister Karline was a 
person of much learning. She used to chide him, but very kindly, 
for not reading more himself and thus improving his mind ; but Allen 
complained that reading made him sleepy, and that he couldn’t re- 
member what he read, except the Life of Marion. This he was 
familiar with, and he considered it the greatest of books next to the 
Bible. He had a notion that anything outside of that work that was 
worth knowing was known to his sister Karline, and that was enough 
for that family. 

Miss Karline’s jeans were beautiful, but what she prided her- 
self upon was her counterpanes. They were notorious for miles 
around. She distinguished them by historical names. There was 


_ one figure which she called the Battle of New Orleans ; another Bon- 


aparte Acrossing o’ the Rhine ; another was Washington’s Victory. 
What special victory it was I don’t think was understood. I used to 
try to see the resemblance between these figures and the things 
signified, and when I could not I supposed that it must be there 
somewhere. 

“ Where is Bonaparte?” I asked one day. 

““ Why, don’t you see that longest, biggest thread in the middle, and 
a rising above the others? Well, that’s him.” 

“ But where’s the Rhine?” 

“ Lor’ bless your soul, child! Why, the balance of the counterpane’s 
the Rhine.” 

It seemed to me, I remember, that it was somewhat rash in Bon- 
aparte to be going on a perilous enterprise with such a small body of 
men; yet even to this day I never see a counterpane of the old 
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fashion of raised figures that I don’t look out for the great chieftain 
crossing the Rhine. 

The Thigpens resided on the other side of Dukesborough from us, 
and near to the Parkinsons. Miss Karline’s stay with us was gen- 
erally about three weeks, in which time she usually rode one of my 
father’s horses home on Saturday nights, returning on Monday 
morning, except it might be meeting Sunday, when she always came 
to church and on to us after the service was over. 

It was on one of these Sundays in the ride from church that Mr. 
Bill Williams, who knew her well, began in his gay manner a sort of 
flirtation with her. On this occasion old Molly Sparks was unusually 
restive about her colt, who seemed to be determined, as it was a 
beautiful day, to run over every person and horse and vehicle on the 
road. Mr. Bill to-day, what was not usual with him, seemed rather to 
enjoy old Molly’s prancings consequent upon the erratic conduct of 
her offspring. They served to impart to her some character of 
wildness which he seemed to be pleased that Miss Thigpen should 
witness his powertocontrol. The truth was that, both from ploughing 
and from nursing, the mare looked rather thin, and but for her spirit 
would have cut a poor figure. As she reared and turned about and 
whickered, he sometimes would frown in view of the dangers to which 
any other rider than himself would have been exposed, and then 
would. smile at what he knew must be the effect upon Miss Thigpen 
to see how he would avoid being dashed on the ground. “She need 
me,” said Mr. Bill, “that’s who she need. She gittin above herself 
fast sence I been to town. And I don’t know but what it is time I 
war settlin myself anyway —stock gittin wild this way, and things 
goin wrong in ginerl. But a man can’t settle in the country jes so by 
hisself, you know, Miss Karline?” ‘ 

Miss Karline would say that she did not know so well, that that 
was a thing that a person had to settle for himself—that of course 
—ahem — yes indeed —it might be ove other person’s business too, 
leastways a part of it ; but of course — nobody knows. 

Mr. Bill, as usual, stopped at our house to dinner. My parents 
were surprised that Miss Karline seemed pleased with his attentions. 
“Tf Bill is in earnest,” remarked my father, “and can get her, he will 
do a good thing. But I doubt if he has sense enough to know what 
a fine girl she is.” 

“Why, Caroline is three or four years older than he is,” answered 
my mother. 

“ That would make no difference,” continued my father ; “he would 
do a cash business to get her. Bill is getting to be of very little 
account there in Dukesborough. He had a right good turn for 
farming ; but he did not like that, and going to Dukesborough is 
likely toruin him. If he could get Caroline, and then would go back 
home to the work he jis fit for, he might do well. Her age is no 
objection, or ought not to be with him.” 

“William is rather fond of Elizabeth Acry, isn’t he, Philemon?” 
asked my mother. ' 

Oh yes, I answered ; but I gave it as my decided opinion that if he 
ever had had any chance there, he had lost it on the day he and 
I had left Mr. Lorriby’s school. 
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“T tell you,” insisted my father, “that if he can get Caroline it will 
be doing better than I ever thought he would be able to do. And if 
he can get her, he’s a fool if he don’t.” 

Mr. Bill seemed flattered by the impression he had made upon Miss 
Caroline, and was as polite as a Dukesborough beau knew how to be. 
We used to hear of other attentions which he paid to her. He even 
went to her house several times ; but as he was a great visitor gener- 
erally, we did not think a great deal of that. Allen did not have 
much fancy for Mr. Bill, and especially for his town airs; yet he 
loved his sister dearly, and he tolerated her visitor for her sake. So 
whenever Mr. Bill would come to the house, Allen would treat him 
hospitably, and on his leaving, would invite him in his dry way to 
come again whenever it was convenient. 

Miss Karline, as was Allen, was quite friendly with the Acrys ; and 
the more as now that Betsy Ann had quit school for good, and was 
ambitious to make as nice counterpanes as Miss Karline, the two 
young ladies frequently visited each other, and sometimes stayed as 
long as two or three days on a visit. 

But the truth was that Mr. Bill had never quite relinquished his 
preference for Miss Acry, though since the affair at Mr. Lorriby’s 
he had had almost no hope. The growing intimacy between the two 
ladies made another inducement for him to cultivate the society of 
Miss Thigpen. But for Miss Acry, Mr. Bill would have been inclined 
the more to make serious proposals to Miss Thigpen. His mother, 
who had begun to see that his mercantile career was not promising of 
great results, and who was anxious for him to come back home, 
thought that it was best for him to marry; and she very decidedly 
preferred Miss Thigpen to all other young ladies of her acquaintance, 
and she used to urge her son to go right along, court her, marry her 
and bring her right straight home. Mr. Bill had nearly made up his 
mind, and would have gone on probably but for the fact that the more 
attentive he became to Miss Thigpen the more gracious to him Miss 
Acry grew to be. Mr. Bill finally began to reflect upon this change 
in the latter’s deportment, and was delighted to be able to attribute it 
to jealousy. So he began to enjoy a little sharp practice upon the 
two ladies, and pleased himself with the idea that something impor- 


_tant was to come out of it. He therefore became more and more de- 


monstrative to Miss Thigpen ; and when he praised her to the skies to 
Miss Acry, although the latter endorsed all he said, yet he knew that 
he understood the female heart. He often boasted to me that he un- 
derstood wimming better than they did theirselves. 

One day as we were riding home from church I said.to him that 
we had heard how he had been going lately to the Thigpens. We 
had had but little to say throughout the ride, for old Molly had wor- 
ried him with her prancings, and there had been no lady before whom 
he could exhibit his dexterity in riding. He declared for the fiftieth 
time that he. never would straddle her again, leastways of a Sunday 
and she havin’ of a colt; and that he would sell her, dinged if he 
wouldn’t, ef she wern’t sich a good brood-mar and plough-nag. 

My remark being made, however, as we were near home and the 
mare and colt had become more quiet, he got at once into a good 
humor. 
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“Oh yes, I war thar. Who told you? Miss Betsy Ann?” 

“Yes ; how did you guess?” 

Mr. Bill laughed very slily. ‘ What did she say, Philip?” 

I answered that I had heard Betsy Ann joking Miss Caroline about 
him, and that the former told me that he had been to the Thigpens 
over and often. 

“How did Betsy Ann ’pear like she liked my goin’ thar so 
ofting?” 

I did not remember anything that would have helped me to form 
an opinion on that point. 

“Philip,” said he, turning to me and looking extremely cunning, 
“Philip, has you ever heerd of a flurrit?” 

“Of what?” 

“Of a flurrit: of a— flurritin— as it war, with the female mind?” 

“No.” 

“Oh my young fren of the sunny hour! You thinks you knows all. 
Wait till you’re older and have experence before you think you un- 
derstan all you sees in this gainsayin world. Miss Karline ar a very 
fine young ’oman ; now ain’t she, Philip?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“Thar it is now! I knowed it. I knowed he think he understan.” 

How he did laugh! What upon earth he was laughing at I could 
not imagine. He graciously apologised for not being able to stop to 
dinner, but he had promised his mother that he would go right on 
home from church. If it was not for that, he declared upon his honor 
that he would stop and take dinner with us. He looked troubled 
that he should be thus forced to give us such disappointment. 

“Oh my fren,” he said, just as we were about to part, “my young 
fren, when you gits to be a man of my age, that is providin’ you 
don’t keep buried here in the country whar a man can’t larn much o’ 
the ways 0’ this ontimely old world, you’ll know what I means by 
flurritin. And when you does, won’t you see fun! Oh my gracious 
granny! Oh yes, certing, Miss Karline ar a monstous fine female! 
Good-bye, Squire.” 

And the old fellow gave his mare the reins, and she went off gal- 
loping and whickering after her colt as it was dashing furiously down 
the lane. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















A BOW AND AN ARROW. 


Y night, by day, the winter long, 
I sat and wrought myself a bow; 

I shaped the ivory tough and strong, 
And carved it like a cameo: 
The winter long my comely shaft 
I fitted nice with falcon’s feather, 
Nor stinted toil nor stinted craft 
Though all the frozen dismal weather. 


The maple buds began to glow, 

Red embers fanned to coals by spring; 

I went abroad and bent my bow, 

And poised the arrow on the string: 
Aloft the keen dart swiftly flew, 

The air’s resistance proudly spurning, 
With skyward course so straight and true 
It struck and bruised me in returning! 


“Less proudly is more safe,” said I, 
And aimed the barb with careless art: 
It smote, a tree, I heard a cry, 

The shaft had pierced a Dryad’s heart! 
O stricken nymph! O wistful eyes! 

O fading eyes so fawn-like pleading! 
In vain my horror, vain my sighs, 

I could not stanch the fatal bleeding ! 


I fled the sight like him who flees 

The fate that gathers close behind; 

The heedless bowstring wooed the breeze, 
I shot the shaft fierce down the wind; 
The luckless arrow clove the air 

Then quivered in the lowly heather: 

A little field-mouse burrowed there,— 

It pierced her nest and her together ! 


A strong man passing stopped and laughed, 
And said to me with scoff and mow: 

“The dilettante sends his shaft 

And pierces hearts to try his bow!” 

“ Now, then, I'll aim,” I said, “for luck!” 
The bow I bent, the arrow quivered: 

It sped to him, his breast it struck, 
Glanced back, and at my feet fell, shivered ! 
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Then straight I snapped the faithless bow 
And trampled down the felon dart ; 

Still laughed the man, and bade me go 
And wield a pole-axe in the mart! 

I went, and struggled. Faint and dim, 
And fainter, dimmer, grew old vision ; 

I mint-stamped fancy, dream and whim, 
And bought my bread with coin Elysian. 


But ah, I chanced to stroll one day 
Afield again, and by the mead 

Where I had flung the bow away 

And stamped upon the shattered reed: 
Behold, a bay-tree, tall and proud, 

Had shot up where the dart was trampled, 
And, gathered at its roots, the crowd 
Pronounced its foliage unexampled ! 


EDWARD SPENCER, 


LEGENDS OF THE PATRIARCHS. 


VERY race or people has had its period of childishness — the 
period during which it is prone to wonder and to believe, has 
but faint ideas of natural laws and the commensurateness of cause 
and effect, and neither feels the desire nor possesses the ability to 
apply searching tests of truth to what flatters its vanity, coincides 
with its habits of thought, or impresses its imagination. In fact its 
very notion of historical truth differs from that of a critical age ; and 
instead of fixing as the test, perfect agreement with external fact, is 
perfectly willing to accept as the criterion, satisfactory harmony with 
preconceived ideas. 

This period is what is called the mythical or legendary ; and its 
literature will be of a very conglomerate character, containing frag- 
ments of historical, philosophical, and ethical truth, embedded in a 
variegated matrix of fanciful fiction. But we shall err if we suppose 
that the inventors or embellishers of these legends were conscious 
liars. The perfect consistency of their statement with their precon- 
ceived ideas, was what made it true: it did happen so because it must 
have happened so. Just as in science, a theory which explains every 
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particular of a given phenomenon in accordance with admitted laws, 
is accepted as atruth. But whereas, in science, the propounder of 
any theory looks upon it as the product of his own thought and in- 
vestigation, and desires his name to be associated with it as the ori- 
ginator, with these early myth-creators there seems to have been no 
such thought. They did not look upon themselves as inventors, but 
simply as narrators; and those who repeated these stories did not 
scruple to modify them in any way that seemed more consistent with 
what they thought shou/d have been, and therefore Aad been. Out 
of the immense mass of mythical story thus held in solution in the 
minds of the people, there were, of course, some which were felt by 
all to be pre-eminently satisfactory, and these became the accepted 
mythology of the people. It had, properly speaking, no authors ; but 
grew by natural selection. 

The character of a mythical or legendary literature depends upon 
the race to which it belongs. Thus the Aryan races have, from the 
earliest times, been peculiarly susceptible to the impressions of nat- 
ural phenomena ; and hence the great bulk of their mythology, scholars 
tell us, is founded on personifications of these phenomena. On the 
other hand the leading idea of the Semitic races has been ethical, 
or theological — equivalent terms at this period. Natural phenomena, 
in their eyes, were trivial compared with the relations of man to 
the Deity ; and their legends usually embody some representation of 
Divine favor or Divine vengeance, the exploits of the good or the 
catastrophes of the impious. 

Though the terms “myth” and “legend” are not synonymous, it 
is not easy to draw a satisfactory distinction between them; and in- 
deed they constantly run together, being merely two forms in which 
the same mode of thought expresses itself. Perhaps as good a defini- 
tion as has been given of each, is this: —the myth is an idea repre- 
sented by a fact: the legend is a fact modified by an idea. To illus- 
trate: let us imagine the tradition of a drought of appalling severity 
accompanied by excessive heat. The mythical spirit, which has 
already represented the idea of the sun’s beneficence by the figure 
of a kindly and divine charioteer, must now suppose that the reins of 
the solar chariot have been transferred to other hands less expert. 
3ut some reason must be assigned why the wise and humane Sun-god 
should consent to a transfer so full of peril to mankind; and the 
most satisfactory explanation was found in a rash promise to a be- 
loved son. And since, as the natural consequence of the drought, 
frightful forest-fires broke out, these were explained by the frightened 
steeds, missing their accustomed guidance, plunging madly down the 
steep of heaven and setting the world ablaze. As moreover, in ac- 
cordance with natural laws, a violent electrical storm followed upon 
the forest-fires, here was seen the thunderbolt that smote the rash 
charioteer from his seat and checked the frantic career of the horses. 
This is a mythus. In the Semitic mind such a calamity would have 
been conceived as an act of Divine vengeance upon a guilty people ; 
and we should have had some tradition (like the Arabic legend of the 
Thamudites) of a people whose excessive wickedness brought upon 
them the fiery scourge. 
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The legend, on the other hand, arises from some fact, historical, or 
believed to be historical, which is amplified by tradition in accord- 
ance with popular ideas. Of this one of the legends of Nimrod is a 
good example. Whatever we may think of the personality of Nim- 
rod, there can be but little doubt that the prototype of the character 
was some ancient tyrant of pre-eminent haughtiness and cruelty. To 
depict these characteristics vividly, he must be shown as visiting the 
slightest derelictions with extreme severity, even upon his favorites. 
So the legend shows him to us in the midst of his barbaric splendors, 
surrounded by his vassals, luxuriously reclining upon his throne, 
resting from the fatigues of the chase. A beautiful and favorite 
page hands him a goblet of wine. The tyrant is about to quaff it, 
when he espies a gnat floating on the surface., He gives a sign to 
an attendant, and in a moment the page’s head, smitten from his 
shoulders, rolls down the steps of the throne. Here the narrator has 
illustrated the tyrant’s character, such as he conceived it to be, by 
showing him punishing with excessive cruelty the least possible 
neglect. 

Now such a monster as this must have been punished in an exem- 
plary manner. Being the most powerful and haughtiest of men, his 
punishment must have come from the weakest and meanest of crea- 
tures: it would not have been satisfactory otherwise, and consequently 
could not have been otherwise. And what creature so mean and 
contemptible as that which had given occasion for the before-men- 
tioned act of cruelty—the gnat? After Nimrod and his ally, Chedor- 
laomer, had been defeated by Abraham and his allies, says the Mus- 
sulman chronicler, God sent an army of gnats against them which 
utterly dispersed them. “Nimrod escaped to Babylon, but he was 
pursued by ¢he meanest of the gnats of that host: it was blind of one 
eye, and lame of one leg. When Nimrod sat down upon his throne, 
the gnat settled upon his knee. Then the tyrant struck at it, and it 
rose, flew up one of his nostrils, and entered his brain, which it began 
to devour.” And thus, after suffering unspeakable torments, he died. 
Here the genesis of the legend, out of the narrator’s idea of exem- 
plary retribution, and the exaltation of God by the insignificance of 
the creature, w hich becomes irresistible when chosen as the instrument 
of Divine vengeance — is plainly seen. 

This exaltation of the instrument of Divine vengeance is a frequent 
feature of these legends, and gives rise to many amplifications of a 
highly poetical character ; as for instance in this account of the pun- 
ishment of Korah :— 

When Korah was thus convicted, Moses cried, ‘Get yourselves up and separate 
from him.” Then all the people fled away from him on either side. And the earth 
opened her lips and closed them on Korah’s feet to the ankles. 

But Korah laughed, and said, “ What magic is this ?” 

Moses cried, “ Earth, seize him!” 

Then the earth seized him to his knees. 

Korah said, “O Moses! ask the earth to release me, and I will do all thou 
desirest of me.” 

But Moses was very wroth, and he would not hearken, but cried, “‘ Earth, seize 

a 
a the earth seized him to the waist. 
Korah pleaded for his life. He said, “I will do all thou desirest of me, only 


release me !” 
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But Moses cried again, “ Earth, seize him!” 

And the earth gulped him down as far as his breast, and his hands were under 
the earth. 

Once more he cried, ‘‘ Moses! spare me and release me, because of our relation- 
ship!” 

Moses was filled with bitterness, and he bade the earth swallow him; and he 
went down quick into the pit, and was seen no more. 

Then, when Moses was returning thanks to God, the Lord turned His face away 
from him and said, “‘ Thy servant asked of thee forgiveness so many times, and thou 
didst not forgive him.” 

Moses answered, “O Lord, I desired that he should ask pardon of Thee and not 
of me.” 

The Lord said, “ If he had cried but once to Me, I would have forgiven him.” 


There is something very weird and awful in this representation of 
the earth as a living creature, vitalised, as it were, by the wrath of the 
Almighty. 

Here is a pretty variation on the narrative of Pharaoh and the 
Hebrew children, in which the Earth performs an act of humanity :— 
“ When the emissaries of Pharaoh,” says the Book of Fasher, “ followed 
the Hebrew mothers with intent to slay the infants, the earth gaped 
and received the little babes into a hollow place within, where they 
were fed by angel hands with butter and honey. The Egyptians 
brought up oxen and ploughed over the spot in hopes of destroying 
thereby the vanished infants ; but, when their backs were turned, the 
children sprouted from the soil like little flowers, and walked home 
unperceived.” 

Of course an event about which the Scriptures have left so much 
mystery as the death of Moses, could not fail to be expanded by 
tradition. The following Rabbinical legend is more poetical and dig- 
nified than many of these stories :— 


When the time came for Moses to die, the Lord called Gabriel to Him, and 
said, “‘ Go and bring the soul of My servant Moses to Paradise.” 

The angel Gabriel answered in astonishment, ‘ Lord, Lord, how can I venture 
to give death to that man, the like of whom all generations of men have not 
seen?” 

Then the Most High called to Him Michael, and said, “Go and bring the soul 
of My servant Moses to Paradise.” 

The angel Michael answered in fear, “Lord, Lord, I was his instructor in 
heavenly lore! How can I bear death to my pupil ?” 

‘Then the Most High called to Him Sammael, and said, “Go and bring the soul 
of My servant Moses to Paradise.” 

The angel Sammael flushed red with joy. He clothed himself in anger, and 
grasped his sword, and rushed down upon the holy one. But he found him writing 
the incommunicable name of God, and he saw his face shine with divine light. 
Then he stood irresolute, and his sword sank with the point to earth. 

“ What seekest thou?” asked Moses. 

‘“‘T am sent to give thee death,” answered the trembling angel. ‘“ All mortals 
must submit to that.” : 

“ But not I,” said Moses, “‘at least from thee ; I, consecrated from my mother’s 
womb, the discloser of divine mysteries, the mouthpiece of God, I will not surren- 
der my soul into thy hand.” 

Then Sammael flew away. 

But a voice fell from heaven, ‘‘ Moses, Moses, thine hour is come!” 

“* My Lord,” answered Moses, “ give not my soul into the hands of the Angel of 
Death.” 

Then the Bath-kol, the heavenly voice, fell again. “Be comforted. I myself 
will take thy soul, and I myself will bury thee.” 

Then Moses went home, and knocked at the door. His wife Zipporah opened ; 
and when she saw him pale and trembling, she inquired the reason. 
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Moses answered, “ Give God the praise. My hour of death is come.” 

“What ! must a man who has spoken with God die like ordinary mortals ?” 

“He must. Even the angels Gabriel, Michael, and Israfiel must die ; God alone 
is eternal, and dies not.” 

Zipporah wept, and swooned away. 

When she recovered her senses, Moses asked, “ Where are my children ?” 

“They are put to bed, and are asleep.” 

“‘ Wake them up; I must bid them farewell.” 

Zipporah went to the children’s bed and cried, “ Arise, poor orphans ! arise, and 
bid your father farewell ; for this is his last day in this world, and the first in the 
world beyond.” 

The children awoke in terror, and cried, “ Alas! who will pity us when we are 
fatherless? who will stand protector on our threshold?” 

Moses was so moved that he wept. Then God said to him, “ What mean these 
tears? Fearest thou death, or dost thou part reluctantly with this world?” 

“T fear not death, nor do I part reluctantly with this world ; but I lament these 
children, who have lost their grandfather Jethro and their uncle Aaron, and who 
now must lose their father.” 

“In whom then did thy mother confide when she cast thee in the bulrush ark 
into the water ?” 

“In Thee, O Lord.” 

“Who gave thee power before Pharaoh ? who strengthened thee with thy staff to 
divide the sea?” 

“Thou, O Lord.” 

“Who led thee through the wilderness, and gave thee bread from heaven, and 
opened to thee the rock of flint !” 

* Thou, O Lord.” 

“Then canst thou not trust thy orphans to Me, who am a father to the fatherless ? 
But go, take thy staff, and extend it once more over the sea, and thou shalt have a 
sign to strengthen thy wavering faith.” 

Moses obeyed. He took the rod of God in his hand, and he went down to the 
sea-beach, and he lifted the rod over the water. Then the sea divided, and he saw 
in the midst a black rock. And he went forward into the sea till he reached the 
rock, and then a voice said to him, “ Smite with thy staff!” And he smote, and 
the rock clave asunder, and he saw at its foundations a little cavity, and in the 
cavity was a worm with a green leaf in its mouth. The worm lifted up its voice 
and cried thrice, “Praised be God, who doth not forget me, though I, a little worm, 
lie in loneliness here! Praised be God, who hath ‘nourished and cherished even 
me!” 

When the worm was silent, God said to Moses: “Thou seest that I do not fail 
to consider and provide for a little worm in a rock of which men know not, far in 
the depths of the sea; and shall I forget thy children, who know Me?” 

Moses returned with shame to his home, comforted his wife and chlidven, and 
went alone to the mountain where he was to die. 

And when he had gone up the mountain, he met three men who were digging a 
grave ; and he asked them, “ For whom do you dig this grave ?” 

They answered, “For a man whom God will call to be with Him in Paradise.” 

Moses asked permission to lend a hand to dig the grave of such a holy man. 
When it was completed, Moses asked, ‘‘ Have you taken the measure of the de- 
ceased ?” 

“No; we have quite forgotten todo so. But he was of thy size ; lie down in it, 
and God will reward thee, when we sce if it be likely to suit.’ 

Moses did so. 

The three men were the three angels Michael, Gabriel, and Sagsagel. The 
angel Michael had begun the grave, the angel Gabriel had spread the white napkin 
for the head, the angel Sagsagel that for the feet. 

Then the angel Michael stood on one side of Moses, the angel Gabriel on the 
other side, the angel Sagsagel at the feet, and the Majesty of God appeared above 
his head. 

And the Lord said to Moses, “Close thine eyelids.” He obeyed. 

Then the Lord said, “ Press thy hand upon thy heart.” And he did so, 

Then God said, “ Place thy feet in order.” He did so. 

Then the Lord God addressed the spirit of Moses, and said, “ Holy soul, my 
daughter! For a hundred and twenty years hast thou inhabited this undefiled body 
of dust. But now thine hour is come ; come forth and mount to Paradise!” 
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But the soul answered, trembling and with pain, “In this pure and undefiled 
body have I spent so many years that I have learned to love it, and I have not the 
courage to desert it.” 

“My daughter, come forth! I will place thee in the highest heaven beneath the 
Cherubim and Seraphim who bear up My eternal throne.” 

Yet the soul doubted and quaked. 

Then God bent over the face of Moses, and kissed him. And the soul leaped 
up in joy, and went with the kiss of God to Paradise. 

Then a sad cloud draped the heavens, and the winds wailed, “‘ Who lives now on 
earth to fight against sin and error?” 

And a voice answered, ‘‘ Such a prophet never arose before.” 

And the Earth lamented, “I have lost the holy one!” 

And Israel lamented, ‘* We have lost the Shepherd !” 

And the angels sang, ‘‘ He is come in peace to the arms of God !” 


Many of these legends are curious examples of the realistic ten- 
dency of many of the commentators, who, interpreting figurative ex- 
pressions literally, invented incidents to which these refer. Thus the 
Psalmist in one place, giving thanks for deliverance, says “ Save me 
from the lion’s mouth: Thou hast heard me also from among the 
horns of the unicorns.” This, says the Talmud, refers to the follow- 
ing occurrence :—“ When David was young and pastured his father’s 
sheep, he came one day upon a rhinoceros (unicorn) asleep, and he 
did not know that it was a rhinoceros, but thought it was a mountain, 
so he drove his flock up its back and fed them on the grass which 
grew thereon. But presently the rhinoceros awoke and stood up, and 
then David’s head touched the sky. He was filled with terror, and 
he vowed that if God would save his life and bring him safely to the 
ground again, he would build to the Lord a temple of the dimensions 
of the horn of the beast, a hundred cubits. The vow was heard, and 
the Lord sent a lion against the rhinoceros, and when the unicorn saw 
the lion, he lay down and David descended his back, together with 
his sheep, as fast as possible ; but when he saw the lion, his spirit 
failed him again. However, he took the lion by the beard, and smote, 
and slew him.” 

Another figurative expression is thus realised :— 

‘One day David was hunting in the wilderness. Then came Satan, 
in the form of a stag, and David shot an arrow at him, but could not 
kill him. This astonished him, for on one occasion, in strife with the 
Philistines, he had transfixed eight hundred men with one arrow. 
Then he chased the deer and it ran before him into the Philistine 
land. Now when Ishbi-benob, who was one of the sons of the iant, 
knew this, he said, ‘ David has slain my brother Goliath ; now he is 
in my power !’ and he came upon him and chained him, and cast him 
down, and laid a wine-press upon him that he might crush lim. But 
God softened the earth beneath him, so that it yielded to his body, 
and he was uninjured ; as he says in the Psalms :— Zhou shalt make 
room enough under me for me to go. And as David lay under the press, 
he saw a dove fly by, and he said,— Oh that J had wings as a dove, 
that I might fly away and be at rest.” 

Some of the most curious and imaginative traditions are those of 
Arabic origin that have reference to Solomon, with some examples of 
which we will conclude these desultory remarks. 


After Solomon had executed the last offices for his father, he rested in a dale be- 
twixt Hebron and Jerusalem, and fell asleep. As he returned to himself, there 
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stood before him eight angels, each with countless wings, diverse in kinds and 
colors ; and the angels bowed themselves before him three times. 

“ Who are ye?” asked Solomon, with eyes still closed. 

“We are the angels ruling over the eight winds of heaven,” was their reply. 
“God hath sent us to give thee dominion over ourselves and over the winds subject 
to us. They will storm and bluster, or breathe softly, at thy pleasure. At thy 
command they will swoop down on earth, and bear thee over the highest moun- 
tains.” 

The greatest of the angels gave him a jewel inscribed with “God is Power and 
Greatness,” and said, “ When thou hast a command for us, then raise this stone to- 
wards heaven, and we shall appear before thee as thy servants.” 

When these angels had taken their departure, there appeared four more, of 
whom each was unlike the other. One was in fashion as a great whale, another as 
an eagle, the third as a lion, and the fourth as aserpent. And they said, “‘ We are 
they who rule over all the creatures that move in the earth, and air, and water ; and 
God hath sent us to give thee dominion over all creatures, that they may serve thee 
and thy friends with all good, and fight against thine enemies with all their force.” 

The angel who ruled over the winged fowls extended to Solomon a precious 
stone, with the inscription, “ Let all creatures praise the Lord!” and said, “ By 
virtue of this stone, raised above thy head, canst thou call us to thy assistance, and 
to fulfil thy desire.” 

Solomon immediately ordered the angels to bring before him a pair of every 
living creature that moves in the water, flies in the air, and walks or glides or creeps 
on the earth. 

The angels vanished, and in an instant they were before Solomon once more, 
and there were assembled in his sight pairs of every creature, from the elephant to 
the smallest fly. 

Solomon conversed with the angels. and was instructed by them in the habits, 
virtues, and names of all living creatures; he listened to the complaints of the 
beasts, birds, and fishes, and by his wisdom he rectified many evil customs amongst 
them. 

He entertained himself longest with the birds, both on account of their beautiful 
speech, which he understood, and also because of the wise sentences which they 
uttered. 

This is the signification of the cry of the peacock : “ With what measure thou 
judgest others, thou shalt thyself be judged.” 

This is the song of the nightingale : “Contentment is the greatest happiness.” 

The turtleedove calls, “ Better were it for some created things that they had 
never been created.” 

The peewit pipes, “‘ He that hath no mercy, will not find mercy himself.” 

The bird syrdar cries, “Turn to the Lord, ye sinners!” 

The swallow screams, “ Do good, and ye shall receive a reward.” 

This is the pelican’s note: “ Praise the Lord in heaven and earth.” 

The dove chants, “ The fashion of this world passeth away, but God remaineth 
eternal. 

The kata says, ‘Silence is the best safeguard.” 

The cry of the eagle is, “‘ However long life may be, yet its inevitable term is 
death. 

The croak of the’raven is, “ The further from man, the happier I.” 

The cock crows before the dawn and in the day, “ Remember thy Creator, O 
thoughtless man!” 

Solomon chose the cock and the peewit to be his constant companions — the first 
because of its cry, and the second because it can see through the earth as through 
glass, and could therefore tell him where fountains of water were to be found. 

After he had stroked the dove, he bade her dwell with her young in the temple 
he was about to build to the honor of the Most High. This pair of doves, in a few 
years, multiplied to such an extent that all who sought the temple moved through 
the quarter of the town it occupied under the shadow of the wings of doves. 

When Solomon was again alone, an angel appeared to him, whose upper 
half was like to earth, and whose lower half was like to water. He bowed himself 
before the king and said, “ I am created by God to do His will on the dry land and 
in the watery sea. Now, God has sent me to serve thee, and thou canst rule over 
earth and water. At thy command the highest mountains will be made plain, and 
the level land will rise into steep heights. Rivers and seas will dry up, and the 
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desert will stream with water at thy command.” Then he gave to him a precious 
stone, with the legend engraved thereon, “‘ Heaven and earth serve God.” 

Finally, an angel presented to him another stone, whereon was cut, “ There is 
no God save God, and Mohammed is the messenger of God.” 

“‘ By means of this stone,” said the angel, ‘‘thou shalt have dominion over the 
whole world of spirits, which is far greater than that of men and beasts, and occu- 
pies the space between earth and heaven. One portion of the spirits is faithful, 
and praises the One only God; the other portion is unfaithful: some adore fire, 
others the sun, others worship the planets, many revere winter. The good spirits 
surround the true believers among men, and protect them from all evil; the evil 
spirits seek to injure them and deceive them.” 

Solomon asked to see the Jinns in their natural and original shape. The angel 
shot like a column of flame into heaven, and shortly returned with the Satans and 
Jinns in great hosts: and Solomon, though he had power over them, shuddered 
with disgust at their loathsome appearance. He saw men’s heads attached to the 
necks of horses, whose feet were those of an ass; the wings of an eagle attached 
to the hump of a dromedary ; the horns of a gazelle on the head of a peacock. 

When Solomon returned home, he placed the four stones, which the angels had 
given him, in a ring, so that he might at any moment exercise his authority over the 
realms of spirits and beasts, the earth, the winds, and the sea. 

His first care was to subject the Jinns. He made them all appear before him, 
with the exception of the mighty Sachr, who kept himself in concealment on an un- 
known island in the ocean, a | the great Eblis, the master of all evil spirits, to 
whom God had promised complete liberty till the day of the last Judgment. 

When all the demons were assembled, Solomon pressed his seal upon their 
necks, to mark them as his slaves. Then he commanded all the male Jinns to 
collect every sort of material for the construction of the temple he was about to 
build. He bade also the female Jinns cook, bake, wash, weave, and carry water ; 
and what they made he distributed amongst the poor. The meats they cooked 
were placed on tables, which covered an area of four square miles ; and daily thirty 
thousand portions of beef, as many portions of mutton, and very many birds 
and fishes were devoured. The Jinns and devils sat at iron tables, the poor 
at tables of wood, the heads of the people at silver tables, the wise and pious at 
tables of gold; and these latter were served by Solomon in person. 

One day, when all spirits, men, beasts, and birds rose satisfied from the tables, 
Solomon besought God to permit him to feed to the full all created animals at once. 
God replied that he demanded an impossibility. ‘“ But,” said he, “try, to-morrow, 
what thou canst do to satisfy the dwellers in the sea.” 

On the morrow, accordingly, Solomon bade the Jinns lade a hundred thousand 
camels and the same number of mules with corn, and lead them to the sea-shore. 
He then cried to the fishes and said: “ Come, ye dwellers in the water, eat and be 
satisfied !” 

Then came all manner of fishes to the surface of the water, and Solomon cast 
the corn to them, and they ate and were satisfied, and dived out of sight. But all 
at once a whale lifted his head above the surface, and it was like a mountain. Sol- 
omon bade the spirits pour one sack of corn after another down the throat of the 
monster, till all the store was exhausted, there remained nota single grain. But 
the whale cried, “‘ Feed me, Solomon! feed me! never have I suffered from hunger 
as I have this day!” 

Solomon asked the whale if there were any more in the deep like him. The 
fish answered: “There are of my race as many as a thousand kinds, and the 
smallest is so large that thou wouldst seem in its belly to be but a sand-grain in the 
desert.” 

Solomon cast himself upon the earth, and began to weep, and prayed to God to 
pardon him for his presumption. 

“My kingdom,” called to him the Most High, “‘is far greater than,thine. Stand 
up, and behold one creature over which no man has yet obtained the mastery,” 

Then the sea began to foam and toss, as though churned by the eight winds 
raging against it, and out of the tumbling brine rose the Leviathan, so great that it 
could easily have swallowéd seven thousand whales such as that which Solomon had 
attempted to feed ; and the Leviathan cried, with a voice like the roar of thunder : 
“‘ Praised be God, who by His mighty power preserves me from perishing by hunger.” 

When Solomon returned from the sea-shore to Jerusalem, he heard the noise of 
the hammers, and saws, and axes of the Jinns who were engaged in the building of 
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the temple ; and the noise was so great that the inhabitants of Jerusalem could 
not hear one another speak, Therefore he commanded the Jinns to cease from 
their work, and he asked them if there was no means whereby the metals and stones 
could be shaped and cut without making so much noise. 

Then one of the spirits stepped forth and said: “The means is known only to 
the mighty Sachr, who has hitherto escaped your authority.” 

“Ts it impossible to capture this Sachr ?” asked Solomon. 

“Sachr,” replied the Jinn, “is stronger than all the rest of us together, and he 
excels us in speed as he does in strength. However, I know that once every month 
he goes to drink of a fountain in the land of Hidjr; by this, O king, thou mayest 
be able to bring him under thy sceptre.” 

Solomon, thereupon, commanded a Jinn to fly to Hidjr, and to empty the well of 
water, and to fill it up with strong wine. He bade other Jinns remain in ambush 
beside the well and watch the result. 

After some weeks, when Solomon was pacing his terrace before his palace, he 
saw a Jinn flying, swifter than the wind, from the direction of Hidjr, and he asked, 
“What news of Sachr?” 

“*Sachr lies drunk on the edge of the fountain,” said the Jinn; “and we have 
bound him with chains as thick as the pillars of the temple: nevertheless, he will 
snap them as the hair of a maiden, when he wakes from his drunken sleep.” 

Solomon instantly mounted the winged Jinn and bade him transport him to the 
well at Hidjr. In less than an hour he stood beside the intoxicated demon. He 
was not a moment too soon, for the fumes of the wine were passing off, and, if Sachr 
had opened his eyes, Solumon would have been unable to constrain him. But now 
he pressed his signet upon the nape of his neck: Sachr uttered a cry so that the 
earth rocked on its foundations. 

“Fear not,” said Solomon, “‘ mighty Jinn; I will restore thee to liberty if thou 
wilt tell me how I may without noise cut and shape the hardest metals.” 

**T myself know no means,” answered the demon ; ‘‘ but the raven can tell thee 
how to do this. Take the eggs out of the raven’s nest and place a crystal cover 
upon them, and thou shalt see how the raven will break it.” 

Solomon followed the advice of Sachr. A raven came, and fluttered, some time 
round the cover, and seeing that she could not reach her eggs, she vanished, and 
returned shortly wirh a stone in her beak, named Samur or Schamir ; and no sooner 
had she touched the crystal therewith than it clave asunder. 

“ Whence hast thou this stone?” asked Solomon of the raven, 

“Tt comes from a mountain in the far west,” replied the bird. 

Solomon commanded a Jinn to follow the raven to the mountain, and to bring 
him more of these stones. Then he released Sachr as he had promised. When 
the chains were taken off him, he uttered a loud cry of joy, which, in Solomon’s 
ears,fbore an ominous sound as of mocking laughter. 

When the Jinn returned with the stone Schamir, Solomon mounted a Jinn and 
was borne back to Jerusalem, where he distributed the stones amongst the Jinns, 
and they were able to cut the rocks for the temple without noise. 

Solomon also made an ark of the covenant ten ells square, and he sought to 
bring it into the Holy of Holies that he had made ; and when he sought to bring 
the ark through the door of the temple, the door was ten ells wide. Now, that was 
the width of the ark, and ten ells will not go through ten ells. Then, when Solo- 
mon saw that the ark would not pass through the door, he was ashamed and cried, 
“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and the King of Glory shall come in!” ‘Then the 
gates tottered, and would have fallen on his head to punish what they supposed to 
be a blasphemy, for the doors thought that by “the King of Glory” he meant him- 
self; and they cried to him in anger, “ Who is the King of Glory?” and he an- 
swered, “It is the Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glory.” And because the 
doors were so zealous for the honor of God, the Lord promised them that they 
should never fall into the hands of the enemies of Israel. Therefore, when the 
temple was burnt and the treasures were carried into Babylon, the gates sank into 
the earth and vanished. And to this the prophet Jeremiah refers (Lament. ii. 9). 

Solomon also built him a palace, with great riches in gold, and silver, and 
precious stones, like no king that was before him. Many of the hails had crystal 
floors and crystal roofs. He had a fountain of liquid brass. He had also a carpet 
five hundred parasangs in length: and whenever the carpet was spread, three 
hundred thrones of gold and silver were placed on it, and Solomon bade the birds 
of the air spread their wings over them for a shade. He built a throne for himself 
of sandal wood, encrusted with gold and precious stones. 
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Whilst the palace was being built, Solomon made a journey to Damascus. The 
Jinn, on whose back he flew, carried him directly over the valley of ants, which is 
surrounded by such crags and precipices that no man had hitherto seen it. The 
king was much astonished to see such a host of ants under him, which were as big 
as wolves, and which, on account of their gray eyes and gray feet, looked from a 
distance like a cloud. The queen of the ants, who, tili this moment, had not seen 
a man, was filled with fear when she beheld Solomon, and she cried to her host, 
‘“* Hie to your holes, fly!” 

But God commanded her not to fear, and to summon all her subjects, and to 
anoint Solomon king of all insects. Solomon, who heard the words of God, and 
the answer of the queen from a distance of many miles, borne to him upon the 
wind, des¢ended into the valley beside the queen. Immediately the whole valley 
was filled with ants, as far as the eye could see. 

Solomon asked the queen, “‘ Why didst thou fear me, being surrounded with 
such a countless and mighty host?” 

“I fear God alone,” answered the queen; “if any danger were to threaten my 
subjects, at a sign from me seven times as many would instantly appear.” 

* ‘Wherefore then didst thou command the ants. to fly to their holes when I ap- 
peared ?” 

; “Because I feared they would look with wonder and reverence on thee, and 
thereby for a moment forget their Creator.” 

“T am greater than thou,” added the queen of the ants. ‘ 

“ How so?” asked Solomon in surprise. 

‘“‘ Because thou hast a metal throne, but my throne is thy hand, on which I now 
repose,” said the ant. 

“Before I leave thee, hast thou no word to say to me?” 

‘‘T ask nothing of thee, but I give thee a piece of advice. As long as thou 
livest, give not occasion to be ashamed of thy name, which signifies 72¢ B/ameless. 

3eware also never to give the ring from thy finger, without saying first, ‘In the 
name of the God of all mercy.’” 

Solomon exclaimed, ‘Lord! Thy kingdom exceeds and excels mine!” and 


he bade farewell to the queen of the ants. 
* ¢ 


A STORY OF NINE TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STRUGGLE. ANOTHER ESCAPE. 


REAMY looking shadows crept along the walls and danced 

on their heads upon the ceiling of the Devil’s Room in the 
uncertain, flickering fire-light, while now and then a wet stick would 
crackle in the flames and send upward showers of sparks accompanied 
by a singing hiss. The chimney-back, with its shaggy tufts of soot, 
would now and then glow as a stray spark, kindling, carried its zigzag 
line of light across the black surface, forming strange figures and 
leading the imagination to conjure up odd scenes. 
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Ronald amused himself with these fire-light fancies, while he kept 
an eye on the other bed where Armero lay, apparently in deep slum- 
ber, only occasionally muttering as he turned uneasily. The warm 
room with its shadowy light, and the soft bed with its snowy sheets 
and generous supply of blankets overspread by one of Mother 
Crowder’s matchless quilts, all conspired to rob the watcher of his 
watchfulness, and strongly tempted him to follow the example of Bins, 
who was now sleeping with a snore as gentle as the purr of a happy 
kitten. Then he thought of what had happened in that room twenty 
years before, and his imagination pictured the struggle that must have 
taken place between the two young men before one of them should 
have been so overmastered and spirited away as never to have been 
seen or heard from again. 

The wind whistled in the chimney and around the corners of the 
dormer windows, rattling the casements as if shaken by a strong 
hand ; then blowing softly, it would coo as gently as an infant at play, 
or moan in plaintive strain ; and again breaking forth, its howl was as 
hideous as of some demon intent on evil work, making the screech of 
an owl in a neighboring tree or the bark of the watch-dog sound in 
Ronald’s ears like a death-wail. 

He was no coward, for he came of a race that did not fear the face 
of man: an Irving had never been known to shirk danger or to turn 
his back on a foe ; but his quick and sensitively nervous nature had 
been sorely tried, and his sympathies thoroughly enlisted on behalf 
of the Sparks family, by the landlord’s story ; and now as he listened 
to the varying winds and thought over each event of the day and 
evening, his teeth chattered with nervous excitement, and he felt a 
cold chilly perspiration stealing from every pore. 

Reader, were you never so situated as to feel that duty and, all the 
surroundings of the moment demanded a ceaseless vigil ; with nerves 
strung up to the highest tension, and in a quiver of excitement your 
eyes were ready for the watch, and you deemed sleep an impossible 
visitor ; with beating heart and ready hand you were only waiting, 
when—how, you could not tell—there seemed to be a sudden suspension 
in the action of nerves and brain, your eyes wou/d close, and a profound 
stupor paralysing the whole system, you slept even in the presence 
of duty and danger? It was so with Ronald to-night ; for more than 
half an hour he kept painfully awake, heard the owl hooting his 
doleful night-song, the cock crowing now and then as the night wore 
on, his last conscious moment being just after the old tall clock that 
stood on the landing of the stairs, with wheezing, whirring sound, 
struck two. 

The quick ear of Armero soon detected by the muffled breathing of 
his room-mates that they both slept soundly, and he now only waited 
until the fitful blaze from the last stick on the fire should die out that 
he might have darkness to aid him in getting out of the room undis- 
covered. At last, slowly rising, he leaned on his elbow and listened 
intently, then with stealthy step crept from his bed and softly lifted 
the wooden latch that fastened the door, and holding it firmly, very 
gradually opened it until it rested against a chair he had placed behind 
it. Long disuse had caused the hinges to grow rusty, and as the door 
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swung open its hard shrill creak sounded through the darkness like a 
wail, and caused Armero to tremble in every limb. 

Just then, too, with a sudden start, Ronald sat up in bed, and 
rubbing his eyes seemed endeavoring to arouse his slumbering faculties, 
while at intervals he gave Bins a most vigorous shake that made the 
little Teuton jump and drowsily whisper “ Oh yesh, yesh.” 

Hearing sounds from the other bed, Armero went to the fire, put the 
chunks together, and blew them until they sent a ruddy glow through 
the room, then walking up to Ronald, said, “ Are you awake, young 
man?” . 

The sound of ¢4at voice seemed thoroughly to arouse him, and 
Ronald quickly replied “ Yes.” 

“T hoped you would sleep, Sir ; it is best for people to sleep when 
they have no business to be awake.” 

“T have a right to be awake if I choose, and I choose to be awake 
now,” was Ronald’s reply, and he made a spring as if to get out on 
the floor. In a moment he felt himself hurled back on his pillow 
with great force, and the clutch of Armero’s fingers fast around his 
throat. ‘To remain long in this condition was inevitable strangulation, 
to move involved a struggle more serious than his worst fears had 
anticipated. But Ronald was ready for the worst, and reaching up 
both hands, clasped his enemy’s throat with a grasp that made him 
quiver and gasp; and there by the dim fire-light they throttled each 
other, the struggle being all the more fearful from its very silence, and 
because upon its issue hung life, death, happiness, or sorrow to others 
now sweetly sleeping under the same roof. 

With every additional pressure on his own throat Ronald only gave 
a stronger grip on Armero, until the latter, finding his strength fast 
failing, let go his hold of Ronald with his right hand, and quickly 
drew from his belt the knife he had borrowed from Hardy Flint. 

Ronald saw the keen blade flash in the fire-light as Armero brought 
it up toward his throat. There lay Bins sound asleep at his side; 
he could not rouse him or call for help, and although he felt that the 
hour of his doom had come, he on the instant determined, if die he 
must, to die hard, and carry with him if possible the unknown wretch 
with whom he was struggling. 

As the edge of the blade touched his throat and began its ugly work 
he concentrated all the physical power he had left in one more ner- 
vous grasp, so strong that he felt assured his enemy could not long 
endure its pressure. At the same time he gave Bins a kick that sent 
him rolling to the other side of the bed and against the wall with 
such a thump that he was soon wide enough awake, and seeing the 
two men struggling by his side, lost not a moment in grasping Armero 
firmly around his arms, and dragging him to the side of the bed, they 
tumbled out on the floor together. Ronald caught his breath eagerly 
and gasped several times before he could utter a word, then hearing 
the struggle between Bins and their enemy as they scuffled and panted, 
he exclaimed, “ Hold on to him, Bins! for God’s sake hold on to him! 
I am coming.” 

“T ish—ish—holt on to hims, but — but he too, he too sthrong! 
Quick! quick! Mishter Igving.” 
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Armero had arisen from the floor with Bins clinging to his back 
and clasping his arms like a vise, and now stood trying to reach the 
hands that held him with the blade of the knife. Failing in this, and 
fearing that jointly they might overpower him, he did not await their 
combined attack, but rushed from the room with his burthen, and 
after a few bounds along the top-flight of stairs, fell heavily on the 
first landing with Bins underneath him. 

The fall produced the result he had anticipated ; poor Bins was 
stunned, relaxed his grasp, and lay helpless and senseless on the 
landing, leaving Armero free once more, and he sped on down the 
stairs, along the lower passage and into the room that Crowder had 
inadvertently mentioned as occupied by old Mr. and Mrs. Sparks. 
He had now reached a fearful pitch of rage and desperation. He 
might be foiled, captured, even killed in the attempt, but no danger 
seemed potent enough now to deter him from entering ‘hat room, and 
he would not go back to Hardy Flint and have to tell that the game 
was there, only too strongly guarded. After all his boasting he could 
not bear the taunts that Hardy would delight in heaping on him. 

As Ronald gathered his scattered senses he quickly followed the 
retreating footsteps, and reached the landing where Bins was lying 
only a moment after Armero had left it ; and while he was anxious to 
do all he could for poor Bins, he felt persuaded that a more urgent 
need demanded him down stairs then, and therefore he rushed on, 
calling at the top of his voice, “Crowder! Crowder! bring a light! 
Thieves! thieves!” 

Burwell Crowder had gone to his room, but no persuasion of Mother 
Crowder could induce him to prepare for bed ; to each entreaty he 
would say, “No, old woman, I'll be needed afore day; I’ll keep the 
fire mended up, and just lie down in my clothes for a little spell.” 
At the same time he placed a candle convenient, and set his stout 
hickory walking-stick against one of the head-posts of his bedstead. 
“Well, Burwell, honey, do just like you please, but it ‘pears to me 
you are doing mighty funny for a man o’ sense,” said the old woman 
as she dozed off, leaving our landlord to his own confused and excited 
cogitations. He had just put another stick on the fire and was rak- 
ing the coals underneath, when he was startled by the noise of the 
two combatants as they fell on the floor of the Devil’s Room, this fall 
being quickly succeeded by the still heavier one on the landing of the 
stairs. Immediately thereafter he heard Ronald’s voice calling for 
him, and seizing his candle, it was quickly lighted, and walking-stick 
in hand he rushed out into the passage just as Ronald reached the 
foot of the stairs, and as Armero, gliding swiftly past, entered Mr. 
Sparks’s room. 

“By shot! Mr. Irving, I said so; he’s loose, sure enough!” 

“Where did he go, Crowder? We have no time to lose, for he is 
bent on mischief,” was Ronald’s quick reply. 

“T heard old man Sparks’ door open a minute ago.” 

“Then we will find him there, for I think he bears a murderous 
grudge against the Sparks family, and his visit there bodes no good 
to them ; so let us hurry, and prevent the evil he intends.” So say- 
ing Ronald followed Crowder into the Sparks room, the dim light of 
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the candle discovering to them the dear old people quietly sleeping, 
their tired limbs and over-wrought nerves seeking from the “sweet 
restorer” that rest they so sadly needed. As they looked about the 
room for the intruder they at last discovered him crouching by the 
foot of the bed, knife in hand, and like the tiger ready to spring upon 
his intended victim at any moment. 

“Yonder he is, Mr. Irving! Well, I’ll be drat if that ain’t cool! 
he’s kneelin’ down as devout as our parson! ” 

“ Put down that knife and surrender!” exclaimed Ronald, advanc- 
ing toward him. 

Armero slowly arose, and keeping his face toward Ronald and 
Crowder, gradually slid along the side of the bed until he stood with 
his back resting against the pillow on which old Mr. Sparks was 
sleeping. As quick as thought he took from his bosom a handker- 
chief, and with one hand behind him, placed it on the old gentleman’s 
face, at the same time emptying over it the contents of the phial 
Hardy Flint had given him. To Ronald’s further demand for a sur- 
render he replied: “I may be taken dead: I never have been, and 
never will be taken alive. Do your worst, gentlemen.” 

“ Stand aside, Mr. Irving,” exclaimed Crowder ; “I know what to 
do with such chaps as he be. This old hickory ’1] fetch him first lick.” 

Just then there was a click, a flash, a report, and Crowder felt the 
ball as it cut its way through his coat. A moment more and Armero 
had dashed past both of them, although Ronald made a vigorous 
effort to seize him ; and with the swiftness of desperation the strange 
visitor, eluding such of the travellers as had gathered in the passage, 
attracted to the scene of action by the unusual noise, fled from the 
house. Like an evil spirit he had come ; in like manner he had gone. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN UPROAR. 


THE report of the pistol so startled and alarmed Mrs. Sparks that 
she gave a loud shriek and gasped out, “Oh! oh! we will all be 
killed! help! help!” and seeing her husband’s face covered with a. 
handkerchief, she was at once persuaded that he had already been, 
killed, and continued her cries and lamentations. Crowder had fol- 
lowed Armero as far as the front piazza only to see him disappear in 
the thick darkness that hung like a curtain over sky and earth, and 
convinced that pursuit was as impossible as it was likely to prove 
fruitless, he returned to Mr. and Mrs. Sparks just as the old lady was 
giving utterance to her loudest cries and groans. By this time the 
doorway of the room began to be crowded with the travellers, all 
eager to know the cause of so sudden an awakening in the house, all 
asking questions of each other —conjecturing, explaining, guessing, 
exclaiming, in different tones, but all at the same moment. Bostick 
had in the hurry of awakening rushed into Brown’s ample trowsers ; 
Brown had laid violent hands on Scruggs’s long-legged pantaloons, and 
now stepped about in tights that hung well over his feet and almost 
painfully restrained his stout limbs from freedom of action. Delib- 
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erate Mr. Scruggs, finding his own pantaloons gone, had ventured to 
appear on the scene regardless of the same, and only habited in an 
under-suit of intensely red flannel, with his head enveloped in a red 
bandanna to match —a better costume for a Mephistopheles could not 
well have been chosen, and the tall angular figure of Scruggs looked 
alarming, appearing at such an hour and in the midst of sucha scene 
as was then being enacted at Holly Tavern. 

Miss Bettie Flinn was suddenly aroused from deep slumber by 
Elise, who, hearing her mother cry, called out “Oh, Miss Bettie, do 
wake up! something dreadful has happened. Oh! my dear mamma! 
what can be the matter?” Thus summoned, Miss Bettie was 
thoroughly herself in an instant, and catching poor Elise, who was 
shivering and trembling, in her arms, she kissed her, saying soothingly, 
“There, be quiet now, child ; I will go and see what is the matter. 
Lie right still now; you can do no good. I will return presently.” 

Without taking time to make a light, Miss Bettie hurriedly put on 
her dressing-gown and slippers, and seizing what she supposed to be 
her heavy blanket-shawl, appeared at the door of the Sparks room 
well wrapped in one of Mother Crowder’s brightest and most beautiful 
home-made counterpanes, its ample folds draped about her most grace- 
fully, the many-colored fringe trailing on the floor as she walked. The 
scene before her eyes was worthy of illustration by the pencil of John 
Leech in his best days, and had there not been a serious phase of un- 
certainty about the whole affair, her jolly good-nature would have 
overcome her on the spot. When the full extent of danger had been 
ascertained, she could only see the ludicrous side, and ever after 
could not recall that night without giving way to a merriment unre- 
strained. Mrs. Sparks was sitting up in bed weeping most piteously, 
calling her husband and Elise. Fortunately she had snatched the 
handkerchief from his face and thrown it on the floor, and he was now 
breathing heavily, which had convinced her that he was at least not 
dead. Ronald was standing by Mr. Sparks shaking him vigorously, 
while the blood from a cut on his own neck had dripped down on his 
clothes until his shirt-bosom was already saturated, every effort made’ 
to awaken Mr. Sparks only increasing the flow. Bostick and Brown 
were endeavoring to soothe Mrs. Sparks as best they could, the former 
proceeding to prepare for her a spiced dram, while the latter talked 
encouragingly, much in the following strain : 

‘“Come now, old lady, don’t now; you'll have a fit if you keep on 
so. Your husband’s all right ; he’ll wake up presently as frisky as a 
colt.” Here Mrs. Sparks shrieked still louder, causing Brown to 
thrust a finger in each ear and exclaim, “ Ding it all! don’t now, I 
can’t stand a woman’s hollow! I had rather hear a painter screech 
any time. Please, old woman, don’t carry on so.” 

Scruggs stood almost petrified at the strange scene, until he caught 
sight of Ronald’s bleeding wound. ‘This aroused him to action, and 
going up to his side, he said, “ You are wounded ; go and lie down. 
Hold that cut together untii it can be sewed up; I will attend to Mr. 
Sparks.” 

This was what Miss Betty saw and heard as she entered the room, 
and her practical mind promptly apprehended the situation and deter- 
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mined what was best to be done under all the circumstances. Going 
up to Mrs. Sparks, she said firmly, “Lie down, madam; we must 
raise a window near Mr. Sparks,” and turning to Mr. Scruggs, she 
asked for a mug of water. This brought and the window raised, she 
proceeded to bathe his face, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
him open his eyes and look wonderingly around, each moment giving 
evidence of a speedy return to perfect consciousness. Turning again 
to Mr. Scruggs, she bade him continue bathing Mr. Sparks’ face, 
while she went in search of Mr. Irving, who now needed prompt aid, 
as he had already grown weak from loss of blood. 

Brown and Bostick had followed Irving out of the room and were 
assisting him up-stairs, when they came upon the prostrate form of 
poor Bins, just as Armero had left him lying on the landing The loss 
of blood and a sight of Bins were too much for Ronald ; fainting, he 
was borne to his room, and tenderly-laid on the bed where only a little 
while ago in the pride of his strength he had successfully contended with 
the author of all this mischief. And then the two that had so kindly 
assisted him hurried to the landing for Bins, brought him up and laid 
him on the other bed. The Devil’s Room was now transforfhed into a 
hospital ; Miss Bettie, who had a varied experience in such matters, 
constituting herself head-nurse, while she brought into requisition all 
the available energies and talent of Brown and Bostick, who solemnly 
declared that “‘ they never saw such a smart woman as she was in all 
their born days,” and obeyed her every wish with ready hands. 

Seeing the urgent need that would keep her from returning to re- 
main with Elise, Miss Bettie snatched a moment to go down to their 
room and explain her absence, at the same time assuring the poor 
child that her parents were well, that no one was seriously hurt, and 
she might nestle down among the pillows and sleep without fear. 
On her return Miss Bettie tapped at Mother Crowder’s door, and 
hearing no answering sound, peeped in, only to find that the old lady 
had rushed into the Sparks room, and was now busy in making the 
old people comfortable. Touching her gently she whispered, “ Mother 
Crowder, I want some warm water, old linen, lint and bandages, in 
Mr. Irving’s room.” ‘The old lady threw up her hands, and in an 
instant more would have uttered some exclamation of surprise had 
not Miss Bettie quietly put her finger on her lip, saying, “ Hush ! don’t 
say anything now; send the things up by Josh, and then look after 
our little bird in the other room.” 

With an effort Mother Crowder repressed her curiosity and held her 
peace, only whispering, “I'll do it, honey, right away.” Miss Bettie 
knew she would and hastily returned to her post; nor did she wait 
long before Josh made his appearance, his hands filled with every- 
thing that she needed for her work, supplemented by a sugar-dish, 
decanters of wine and brandy, spices, and all the etceteras known 
only to an old Virginia housewife when emergency calls forth her 
sympathies and unlocks her store. 

Miss Bettie soon discovered that Ronald’s wound was neither deep 
nor dangerous, only requiring that the cut be carefully stitched and 
the flow of blood stanched. Her nimble fingers soon accomplished 
this work ; and while she was thus engaged, Bostick lending his as- 
sistance, Brown was earnestly endeavoring to restore poor Bins to 
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consciousness, for he had been lying insensible, and thus far gave but 
feeble signs of returning animation. At last becoming alarmed at 
the difficulty with which Bins labored in breathing, he exclaimed, 
“Miss Bettie, this poor fellow’s bad off; do hurry up there or he’ll 
die before his turn comes. He can’t stand this much longer.” 

“Go down stairs, Mr. Brown, and tell Mr. Crowder we must have 
a surgeon without delay. This poor little German will need more 
skill than I can command.” As she said this Miss Bettie left 
Ronald, and standing by Bins, was counting his slow and feebly beat- 
ing pulse. 

“Give him a little dram, Miss Bettie ; that will stim-late him up, 
and I will just run down and see Crowder about the doctor.” Brown 
hurried into the public room, and there found Crowder surrounded by 
such of the inmates of the house as were not to be found with the 
Sparks or in the Devil’s Room. He had taken off his coat and was 
now engaged in looking for any trace that Armero’s pistol-ball might 
have left in the region of his ribs ; meanwhile he enlarged with energy 
of voice and excited gesture upon the strange attack and the success- 
ful flight df his savage guest. 

** Don’t tell me about these queer chaps ; not another one will ever 
stay a night in my house. I knowed the devil was in him, and told 
Mr. Irving so; but nothin’ would do but he must stay here. I took 
him in just to accommodate Mr. Irving, and he has paid dear enough 
for his good intentions. When I got to old man Sparks’ door I 
met him thar, all bloody and pantin’; he had fit that man all over 
his own bed and tracked him down stairs. We went in together, 
found that rascal piously kneeling down at the foot of the bed just 
ready to put old man Sparks’ chunk out, and the lick I struck at 
him with my old hickory stick made him turn and shoot at me. As 
for runnin’— why he darted by both of us like he had been a spirit, 
and the last I saw of him he was streaking it across the circle in 
front of the house. There is no use in our trying to catch him, and 
if he will never come to Holly Tavern again I should be willing to 
give him a free pass out of the country.” 

“ Well, Crowder, are you hurt too?” was Brown’s first exclama- 
tion. 

“ No, thank God !—‘a miss is as good asa mile.’ The ball took 
quite a plug out’en my coat, vest and shirt, just scraping the skin a 
little on the outside; no thanks to that chap though, for he shot to 
kill.” 

“Have you a doctor near by, Crowder? Miss Bettie Flinn says 
she must have one as quick as possible. Poor Bins is in a bad way, 
all battered up, can’t get his breath, and if something is not done for 
him he will die; and Mr. Irving has a little faintin’ spell every now 
and then.” 

“By shot! we are all in a fix ; is there anybody in this house per- 
fectly well? Josh, run across the yard to Dr. Sawkins’ office and see 
if he has come back from Squire Bumpass’s. If he has, wake him 
up and tell him for God’s sake to hurry over here ; we have no less 
than five patients a// waiting for him. Hurry now, Josh.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















THE PALMYRA MASSACRE. 


N the 17th day of October, 1862, was enacted at the Fair Grounds, 
near the little city of Palmyra, in the State of Missouri, a tragedy 
which for cold-blooded cruelty has no parallel in the history of our civil 
war. An exact history of the event has never been written. All the ac- 
counts that have heretofore been published contain errors and misstate- 
ments, colored to suit the political feelings of the writer. In compliance 
with the request of the Editor of THE SouUTHERN MaGazinE,* I shall 
endeavor to give an exact account of that dreadful affair, without any 
attempt to color its features, or render more horrible the black details 
of the crime. The facts are gathered upon the spot, from citizens 
who are cognisant of all the circumstances, and part of them came 
under my own observation. The official documents referred to, 
general orders as published at the time, and so forth, are easily 
attainable, and may be seen by any one who wishes to investigate the 
affair. 

For a true understanding of what occurred, it will be necessary for 
me to relate some events and circumstances which took place imme- 
diately preceding the main tragedy. In the summer of 1862, the 
Missouri army to which he was attached having been mustered into 
the Confederate service in Tennessee, Colonel Jos. C. Porter returned 
to North Missouri under a commission from Major-General Parsons, 
commander-in-chief after the resignation of General Price of the 
Missouri State Guard, for the purpose of taking South with him those 
young men who desired to join their companions in the Confederate 
army, and for the further purpose of creating a diversion, in keeping 
as large a number of Federal troops employed as possible, while more 
important movements were going on further South. He was accom- 
panied and followed by several friends, among whom was the writer. 
To enumerate his efforts in raising two regiments ; his battles and 
skirmishes with overwhelming odds against him in North-east Mis- 
souri ; his unavailing attempts to cross the Missouri river, guarded as 
it was by gunboats and Federal legions; his defeat at Kirksville 
and the disbandment of his men, is not the province of this paper. 
It is enough to say that after that battle, where some twenty men 
taken prisoners were inhumanly shot after the fight, and the dis- 
bandment of his half-armed troops, he conceived the idea of liberat- 
ing a number of prisoners then confined in the Palmyra jail — men 
who had been arrested with and without cause — some who had served 
with him, but mostly citizens suspected of sympathising with the 
South, but who had taken no part in the war. These prisoners were 
destined for the bastilles of St. Louis and Alton, whither many had 
before been taken to die or to suffer untold torments. 





* We guaranty the veracity of our contributor, who was in a position to have full knowledge of the 
facts, and who, at our request, has prepared this narrative of a deed which we trust no Southerner 
will ever forget, and no Southern historian ever omit.—Ep. 
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Colonel Porter, having gathered together several hundred of his 
disbanded men in Marion and Lewis counties, on the r2th of Sep- 
tember, 1862, suddenly surprised the post at Palmyra, released the 
prisoners then in jail, gathered horses and arms, and decamped. 
Some of his men, while in town, took occasion to capture and carry 
off with them several individuals, among whom was a man named 
Andrew Allsman. All the prisoners except Allsman were released a 
short distance from town ; but he being known to be a spy, was re- 
tained with the intention of taking him to Richmond for trial. Porter 
was followed by Colonel McNeil with two regiments, surprised a few 
days later near Bragg’s in the upper part of the county, and again 
routed, his men scattering in every direction. Several prisoners taken 
by Colonel McNeil were shot, among whom was John Lair. This so 
incensed the guards who had charge of Allsman that they executed 
him the same day to prevent his escape. At least this is the opinion 
of those best informed on the subject. Others say that in attempting 
to escape he was shot. Suffice it to say that he was never afterwards 
seen. However cruel and unjustifiable his taking off may be, there 
is no question but he richly deserved his fate. Allsman was an old 
citizen of Palmyra, a man of violent prejudices, fanatical to the ex- 
treme on any subject in which he was interested. He was a man of 
no property nor character, but well acquainted with every inhabitant of 
the county. Hence when he espoused the Northern side of the con- 
troversy, and entered into it with more than his usual fanaticism, he 
became an extremely dangerous man. He joined a regiment of militia, 
and after serving a few months, obtained a discharge on account of 
his age, and entered upon the more congenial occupation of leading 
troops to the houses of “rebel sympathisers,” spying out and report- 
ing everything he could hear in regard to the citizens, frequenting the 
provost’s office, mocking and ill-treating prisoners confined in jail 
through his means, and rendering himself generally obnoxious to all 
classes except the superlatively “loyal.” 

Some weeks after the disappearance of Allsman, Col. McNeil 
issued an order concerning his abduction, stating that unless he was 
returned unharmed within ten days he would proceed to execute ten 
men chosen by lot from the Palmyra jail, which had in the mean- 
time again become crowded with citizens arrested on suspicion of 
disloyalty. But few supposed the barbarous order would be carried 
into execution ; nevertheless strong efforts were made by the principal 
citizens to prevent it, and at the risk of their own lives they begged to 
have the time extended or the order modified. They had however mis- 
taken the character of the man who had control of affairs. Not only 
was it determined to carry out the first intention, but it was discussed 
whether it were not better to choose for execution, in addition, five of 
the most prominent citizens of Palmyra, known as rebels by their 
sympathies, and whose death it was rightly judged would lend addi- 
tional horror to the scene. This, however, McNeil refused to accede 
to, much to the disappointment of the loyal few who had concocted 
the scheme, and who are yet remembered with abhorrence by the 
people of Palmyra. 

The time rapidly approached for the consummation of the tragedy. 
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Nothing was heard of the absent man ; indeed the truth concerning 
his death is not yet ascertained. Nine days had elapsed since the 
order was issued. The coffins were prepared; the ten victims 
selected. They were WILLIS Baker, of Knox county, his head 
whitened by the snows of seventy winters, one of the pioneers of 
the Western country, whose hand had never been uplifted against the 
Government; THomas Humsteap, of Lewis county ; Morcan Bix- 
LER, of Marion; ELEAzer Lakg, of Ralls; Marion Larr, of Shelby; 
Capt. THOMAS SIDENER, of Monroe ; — Humpureys, of Lewis ; JOHN 
Y. McPuHeEters, of Lewis ; HERBERT Hupson, and Joun M. WaDE. 
‘Two or three of them had most probably served with Col. Porter, but 
the rest were unoffending citizens, arrested merely on suspicion and 
having undergone no trial. The men were selected at random, not 
even the pretence of a drum-head court-martial being gone through 
with. On the morning ofthe execution a fresh victim, just arrived 
from Hannibal, Hiram Situ, of Knox county, was substituted for 
Humphreys. ‘The reason for this change was this: On the ninth day 
the wife of Humphreys arrived in town, terrified by the news that her 
husband was one of the fated ten, to make what efforts a poor, half- 
distracted woman could for his release. She succeeded, but by what 
means it is sickening to relate. The facts were not known at the 
time, but came out afterwards at the trial by court-martial of William 
R. Strachan (pronounced S¢raun) for rape and embezzlement. He 
was provost-marshal under McNeil, and if possible a,worse mis- 
creant. The wife of Humphreys, with a babe in her arms, asked 
him on bended knees if there was no means by which her husband 
might be released. He intimated that there was one way, but the 
half-crazed woman refused to submit to that until the morning of 
execution. After seeking McNeil in vain, when the morning of the 
fatal day arrived she visited the monster Strachan at his office in the 
court-house, and there, in the agonies of terror and despair, consented 
to his fiendish proposition and submitted to the worst of outrages. 
When she left the room she bore with her the order for her husband’s 
release. In his place was substituted, not at his own request as 
some say, but by the order of Strachan, young Smith, who had just 
entered the prison doors the evening before. The fatal number was 
now complete. 

But little remains to be told. The sun arose shrouded with clouds 
on that fatal 17th of October, 1862, and had scarcely reached the 
meridian when the ten condemned without trial were conveyed, each 
seated upon his coffin, to the Fair Grounds adjoining the town. A 
pall of gloom overhung the; city ; the inhabitants kept within their 
houses ; the stores were closed ; no business was transacted, and the 
streets were deserted, with save here and there a knot of horror- 
struck citizens or a squad of blue-coated soldiers. All efforts had 
ceased for the prevention of the murder, and all hope had fled save 
that delusive one of a reprieve at the place of execution. Slowly the 
dreadful cortege moved through the streets, silently it took the road 
to the Fair Grounds. Upon arriving there the ten victims, each 
seated upon the box which was to contain his earthly remains, were 
arranged in line only a few feet apart, surrounded on three sides by 
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double files of soldiers. Sixty men detailed for the dreadful duty, with 
loaded muskets, were drawn up opposite. Make ready / and sixty 
locks clicked with ominous sound ; Zake aim/ and sixty long bright 
barrels gleamed in the light of that autumn day with relentless 
muzzles gaping in the eyes of the doomed men; Fire/ and ten 
human beings fell back pierced with balls, some dead and others to 
receive their quietus from the merciful revolvers. A few devoted friends 
were present to receive the remains and pay the last tribute to departed 
humanity. The blue-coated executioners filed to their quarters, and 
the few spectators dispersed to their homes with horror-struck faces 
and faltering steps. ‘The scene was one which will never be forgotten. 
Strong men wept, and the more nervously organised women of the city 
were prostrated in sickness. One Miss Julia T , a beautiful girl 
just blooming into womanhood, struck by no disease, never arose 
from her couch after the fatal report reached her ears, and shiveringly 
seemed to hear it echoing until death released her pure spirit. 

Of the authors of the tragedy, William R. Strachan was afterwards 
tried by court-martial and acquitted. But a sterner Judge sentenced 
him: he died in great torment, poor and uncared for, at New Orleans 
four years after of delirium tremens. The chief actor, John McNeil, 
has not yet received his deserts. He was promoted by President Lin- 
coln, as a reward for his part in the tragedy, to the office of Briga- 
dier-General. A memorial was circulated and numerously signed, and 
letters of approbation extorted by threats of still direr vengeance 
from prominent men, justifying his actions and recommending him 
for promotion, which are yet pointed to by the murderer in extenua- 
tion of his crime, but which now serve no purpose but to exclude 
from decent society and from positions of public trust all who signed 
them, or in any way connived at the horrible tragedy. 





H. 


Patmyr4, Mo., Fan. 1, 1872. 


THE LEGEND OF DUTY. 


ie innumerable martyrologies and other similar works, we have 
narratives, many historically true, and many either amplifications 
of truths, or fictions altogether, exhibiting the constancyiof those 
who endured all that the malice of man could inflict, even to death 
by torture, rather than forsake their faith. Whie the object of all 
these narratives is to edify the pious and confirm the wavering, there 
are some which, taking more powerful hold than others upon men’s 
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feelings, have been specially appropriated by various religious orders 
or fraternities, as in a peculiar manner confirming the objects of their 
organization. Thus many of these legends have been fruitful of 
results, and powerfully operative upon men’s actions, through their 
religious sense, even in cases where it may be that the narratives 
have no historical foundation. 

Although we should look for these fruitful legends rather in the 
mystic than in the practical life, yet the distinction is not so sharply 
drawn but what we may expect something of the sort in the latter 
also. But with this difference: the mystic “life dealing with the rela- 
tions between man and the supernatural or invisible world, its master- 
word and key to all its problems must be Faith; while the practical 
life, dealing with the relations between the individual and his fellows, 
or the visible world, must rest all its nobler teachings upon the idea 
of Duty. Hence, should we find a legend powerful to influence con- 
duct, and fruitful of results in practical life, it must be a legend of 
Duty. 

Stories, incidents, fables, turning on this point, there are in abun- 
dance, and some of them of great beauty; but the only genuine 
operative legend of Duty that we have met with is singularly unima- 
ginative and unpoetical, and is notable only for its wide diffusion and 
the quite disproportionate impression it seems to have made on men’s 
minds. This is the legend of Hiram or Adoniram, the widow’s son. 

The very slight nucleus of this legend is to be found in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles, wherein it is said that “Solomon sent and 
fetched Hiram out of Tyre. He was a widow’s son of the tribe of 
Naphtali, and his father was a man of Tyre, a worker in brass ; and 
he was filled with wisdom, and understanding, and cunning, to work 
all works in brass. And he came to King Solomon and wrought all 
his work.” This work is then described, and seems to have been 
entirely casting and engraving in metal. The account in Chronicles 
is almost identical, except that his mother is said to have been of the 
tribe of Dan, and no mention is made of her widowhood, but on the 
contrary we are told that his father assisted to some extent in the 
work ;— though this may be an error of the translation. 

This is the person upon whom tradition has fixed as a martyr to 
duty and fidelity, and upon the small nucleus of the text has built a 
mass of details, exhibiting inventiveness rather than imagination, 
and forming a legend which for centuries has played a conspicuous 
part in the rituals of secret organizations.* The variations are 
numerous, and in some the details run into mere puerility ; but the 
general form of the legend is as follows :— 

Hiram, or Adoniram, was sprung from the race of Cain, a race of 
fighters, workers, and builders. The three sons of Lamech, the fifth 
in descent from Cain, are mentioned in Scripture respectively as Jabal, 
“the father of such as dwell in tents and have cattle,” Jubal, “the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ,” and Tubal-cain, “an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” 





* We assume that none of our readers will suspect us of making any unlawful revelations. Should 
ng be one among them of so ingenuous a simplicity, we will inform him that all that is here told 
has long passed out of the domain of mystery into the open day of history and critical investigation. 
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With these the Scriptural lineage of Cain ceases; but the legend 
represents Tubal-cain as escaping from the deluge with his son, who 
afterwards became the father of Nimrod, the builder of Babylon, and 
whose descendants attempted to build the tower of Babel. Adon- 
iram was the direct descendant of Tubal-cain in the fourth genera- 
tion, and combined in himself all the family instincts, aptitudes, and 
traditions. 

Summoned by Solomon to the chief direction of the building of the 
Temple, his first care was to organize and discipline the innumerable 
army of workmen, which he did by assorting them according to their 
skill into novices, craftsmen, and masters, and forming them into 
lodges according to their crafts. As it was not possible for each man 
of this vast multitude to be known by sight to the royal paymasters, 
a pass-word was given to each class, under an oath of secrecy, the 
utterance of which proved the applicant’s right to wages, and indicated 
the class to which he belonged. The word of the novice or appren- 
tice was Fachin, the name of one of the columns at the temple-gate ; 
that of the craftsman, Boaz, the name of the other column; and that 
of the master, Fehovah. 

But three craftsmen, Phanor, a mason, Amru, a carpenter, and 
Methusael, a miner or excavator (these names are given differently in 
various traditions), conspired to extort the master’s word from Adon- 
iram in order to draw the master’s pay. Accordingly they concealed 
themselves in the temple, which Adoniram entered every evening 
alone, either to pray, or to inspect the day’s. work, and posted them- 
selves at the southern, northern, and eastern gates. When Adoniram, 
entering as usual by the western gate, passed by that of the south, 
Methusael met him, hammer in hand, and demanded the master’s 
word. He refused to reveal it, whereupon Methusael struck him with 
the hammer. Partially stunned by the blow, he still remembered 
that he wore on his breast the mystic triangle of gold, on which was 
inscribed the ineffable name of the Deity, and unwilling that it should 
fall into the hands of these miscreants, he tore it from the cord to 
which it was attached, and threw it into a well which had been dug 
for the use of the priests. This done, he rushed to the northern gate, 
where Phanor met him with a similar demand, and on his refusal, 
struck him with a measuring-wand of iron or brass. He now at- 
tempted to fly by the eastern gate, but here he was confronted by 
Amru, who, on his still refusing to give the word, plunged the com- 
pass into his heart. The assassins then wrapped him in his long 
apron of white skin, carried him to the banks of the brook Kedron, 
where they dug a hasty grave and buried him, covering it up care- 
fully, and planting an acacia-bush over the spot, to make it appear 
that the ground had not been disturbed. 

The disappearance of the Master created much excitement and 
suspicion, and in the midst of it, Balkis, the Queen of Sheba, who 
was then on a visit to Solomon, hastily left Jerusalem. Now Balkis 
had been recognised by Adoniram as of his own race, and descended 
from Saba the brother of Nimrod, the ancestor of the Himyarite 
Arabs, and they had been privately married. Balkis, therefore, not 
knowing the nature and extent of the conspiracy against her husband, 
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whose fate she too surely divined, and fearful lest her marriage should 
have been discovered, and that the assassin’s hand might next be 
raised against her, fled secretly to her own country, where she bore a 
son, whose father the Mussulmans declare to have been Solomon, but 
who was in reality the legitimate offspring of her union with Adoniram. 

When the Master had been missing seven days, a general outcry of 
the workmen, whose labors were all suspended, demanded an investi- 
gation. Solomon therefore charged nine masters to search until they 
should find him, dead or alive. The search continued for seventeen 
days, at the end of which time it happened that three of them cast 
themselves down to r€st at the spot where the body had been buried, 
and one of them, taking hold of the acacia bush, drew it out of the 
ground. From the looseness of the soil they saw that it had recently 
been disturbed, and struck with suspicion, they began to dig. While 
digging, one of them cried, as by inspiration, “ the wretches who have 
murdered the Master, no doubt did it to obtain the master’s word: 
letus change it for another.” So it was agreed between them that 
they would adopt in its place the first word that either of them should 
speak. So they dug on for a while in silence, and presently reached 
the body. _One of them descended and took hold of it by a finger, 
but decomposition had so far advanced that the skin came off in his 
hands. He tried to raise it by another finger, and then by the wrist, 
with the same result, on which he cried in horror, “ AM/ac-benath” (“the 
flesh comes from the bones”) and this became the master’s word, and 
for all subsequent times the cry of the mystical avengers of Adoniram. 

The absence of the three assassins, and the discovery of the in- 
struments of their crime, which they had left behind in their hurried 
departure, had by this time shown who were the guilty persons, and 
to the oldest of them the name Abibal (parricide) was given. Solo- 
mon again assembled the masters, and appointed by lot nine to pursue 
the murderers. The first whose name was drawn, Joaber, became the 
chief of the party. Ata place near Joppa, on the sea coast, twenty- 
seven miles from Jerusalem, there was a cave called Ben-Acar, and it 
was by this cave that the pursuers first came in sight of the assassins 
and gave them chase. Two of the fugitives, in their flight, fell into 
pits and were killed, and the third, on the point of being taken, slew 
himself. 

The nine masters cut off the heads of the three assassins and 
brought them to Solomon, who in reward gave them the title of Elect, 
and as a mark of distinction a black scarf supporting a dagger with a 
golden handle. These Elect Masters were charged with the general 
inspection of the works, and were often assembled by the king ina 
secret place to make their reports to him, or pass judgment in case of 
heavy charges being brought against any of the masters. 

As the works were now nearly finished, it only remained for Solo- 
mon to place in some secret repository the mysterious instructions of 
Moses, and the mystic name of the Deity, written as it had appeared 
upon Mount Horeb in a triangle of light. The pronunciation of this 
name was withheld from the people, and was transmitted orally. 
Once a year the high priest, surrounded by all who had a right to 
hear it, pronounced it, separating the sounds; and during this time 
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it was enjoined upon the people without to make a loud noise, that no 
syllable might reach their ears. 

Solomon had secretly caused to be constructed, in the innermost 
underground vault of the temple, a cell, the work of which was con- 
fided to certain chosen masters; and in the midst of this cell he 
placed a triangular pedestal. The descent to this vault was bya 
stair of twenty-four steps, divided by landings into flights of three, 
five, seven, and nine. The masters were ordered to make diligent 
search for the triangle of Adoniram, and at last three of them 
discovered it glittering at the bottom of the well, and carried it to 
Solomon. 

The king then, accompanied by the nine Elect Masters, the fifteen 
who had constructed the cell, and the three who had found the tri- 
angle, entered the latter, and affixed the triangle to the pedesta 
covering it with an agate stone of a quadrangular form, on the uppe 
face of which he caused to be engraved the name thenceforth substi- 
tuted for the mystic name, on the lower face all the ineffable words 
of the law, and on the lateral faces certain combinations of these 
words. Before it he placed three lamps, each bearing nine burners, 
which burned perpetually. ; 

Solomon then prescribed to the Elect Masters (to which order all 
who assisted at this ceremony were admitted) the ancient law, forbid- 
ding them to pronounce the Ineffable Name, and exacting an oath of 
secrecy from them, after which he sealed the vault, the secret of which 
remained with the twenty-seven Elect Masters and their successors, who 
continued, after the death of Solomon, to observe the laws of Adoni- 
ram, and were the wardens and conservators of the Temple. 

This, in a general form, is the legend of all those fraternities or 
associations who in their rites observe a mystic reverence for Adon- 
iram (under various names), and still denounce and execrate his mur- 
derers. 

Of the numerous variations on this legend we shall introduce but 

one —that current among the societies of French craftsmen called 
les Loups-Garoux (stone-cutters), and es Dévorants (locksmiths and 
cabinet-makers), who attribute their foundation to a certain J/aitre 
Facques. It will be seen that the principal features of the legend are 
attributed to this worthy instead of Hiram. 
_ Maitre Jacques, we are told, was born in a small town in the south 
of Gaul. His father, Jacquin, was a celebrated architect, and Jacques 
devoted himself to the craft of a stone-cutter. At the age of fifteen 
he quitted his family, travelled in Greece, then the centre of art and 
science (we must not be captious in our chronology in this literature), 
and formed an intimate friendship with some nameless philosopher, 
of whom he learned the principles of sculpture and architecture. 

Having learned that Solomon had issued an invitation to all 
eminent craftsmen to lend their aid in the construction of the Temple, 
Jacques went from Greece to Egypt, and thence to Jerusalem, where 
he was enrolled among the workmen. At first he had no opportunity 
to display his skill; but having received from the Master of the 
Works an order to make two columns, he carved these with such art 
and exquisite taste that he was raised to the rank of a master at 
once. 
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After the completion of the Temple, most of the masters returned 
to their homes, having been richly recompensed by Solomon. Maitre 
Jacques, and a chosen friend called Maitre Soubise, who had sworn 
never to separate from each other, returned to Gaul. On the way, 
however, Maitre Soubise grew jealous of the superior influence of 
Maitre Jacques, and left him. Maitre Jacques landed at Marseilles, 
and Maitre Soubise at Bordeaux. Jacques now chose thirteen com- 
panions and thirty pupils, and with these travelled for three years. 

His reputation, however, still excited the envy and hatred of 
Soubise, which was communicated to the pupils of the latter, and ten 
of these resolved to follow Maitre Jacques and take his life. Find- 
ing him one day alone, they assaulted him, but he escaped their hands 
and fled. In his flight he sank into a morass, but was saved by 
grasping a tuft of rushes; and while the assassins were searching for 
him, his pupils came and rescued him. He now retired to Saint- 
Beaume. Here one of his pupils turned traitor, and betrayed him 
into the hands of the followers of Soubise. One morning, before 
sunrise, as he was performing his accustomed devotions in a retired 
spot, the traitor approached him, and gave him the customary kiss of 
peace, which was the signal of death. Five assassins sprang upon 
him, and each plunged a dagger into his breast. 

His disciples only reached the spot in time to receive his last fare- 
well. He enjoined upon them to forgive his murderers, promised 
them his spiritual protection, and then expired, in the forty-seventh 
year of his age, 989 years before the Christian era. On preparing 
his body for the tomb, they found upon his breast a rush, which he 
had worn in memory of the rushes that saved his life ; and from this 
time his followers have adopted the rush as their symbol. 

The complicity of Soubise in the crime has never been certainly 
ascertained ; and his conspicuous demonstrations of grief tended 
somewhat to disarm suspicion. His innocence is firmly maintained 
by the association called Les Drilles (carpenters, roofers, and 
plasterers) who call themselves his “children.” As for the traitor, 
overwhelmed with remorse and despair, he cast himself into a well, 
which the Compagnons filled up with stones. 

His disciples then placed his body on a litter and conveyed it to 

.the desert of Cabra, where the body was embalmed, and the tomb 

prepared. Each Compagnon then gave the body the kiss of peace, 
and it was lowered into the tomb with certain peculiar ceremonies 
still observed at the funeral of a Compagnon. The tomb was then 
closed with great stones secured with bars of iron. 

His garments were placed in a chest, but later his followers separ- 
ating, they divided them among themselves, his hat falling to the 
hatters, his tunic to the stone-cutters, his sandals to the locksmiths, 
his cloak to the cabinet-makers, his girdle to the carpenters, and his 
staff to the wheelwrights. 

While the filiation of this legend to that of Hiram is plainly to be 
seen, the differences are notable. The idea of duty is not so strongly 
brought forward, the hero perishing merely as the victim of jealousy 
and envy. The memorial rush has, to advantage, superseded the 
acacia. The incidents of the betrayer and the kiss of peace, the 
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dying forgiveness and the parting of the vesture, have evidently been 
adopted from the narrative of the New Testament. 

What antiquity can be claimed for this legend? It would seem, at 
the first blush, not impossible that the master-workmen employed on 
the Temple should afterwards have been in demand among other 
Oriental princes, and that they should have carried the secrets of 
their art and the system of organized labor to the countries which 
they visited, and thus planted in Syria, Persia, and Arabia, legitimate 
offshoots of the great association of Temple-builders, whose handi- 
work was shown in the temples and palaces of Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Persepolis. When, during the crusades, vast armies not of profes- 
sional but of merely temporary soldiers, who expected to resume their 
usual occupations on their return, entered Syria, it is not at all un- 
likely that during the intervals of active hostility, the builders among 
them, struck by the singularity and beauty of Oriental architecture, 
may have communicated with and sought instruction at the hands of 
Mussulman architects, and even entered their associations, if we as- 
sume such to have been in existence, and thus have brought our 
legend to the Western world. ‘There is no doubt that the main prin- 
ciple of Gothic architecture, the pointed arch, which so widely super- 
seded the Roman plan of circular arches carried by piers, and 
the Greek plan of columns bearing a flat entablature, was brought 
by pilgrims and crusaders from the East. We also know that the 
Templars * affiliated themselves to a surprising extent with the Sara- 
cens ; and although the monstrous charges brought against them at 
their trial were the fictions of malice and greed, there can be little 
doubt that they were tinctured to no slight degree with the doctrines 
of the Gnostics, Ophites, and other forms of Oriental mysticism. 

Yet, so far as our legend is concerned, this theory will not hold 
water. It can not have been adopted by the Templars, for those 
watrior-monks, in their excessive pride, would have despised a story 
of simple craftsmen ; nor can they have adopted it as an allegory, as 
their Baphometic mysticism was of a highly poetic and imaginative 
cast, and this we have seen to be of the baldest prose, with no tinge 
of a mystic element. 

Nor can we trace it back through the lay crusaders. As it is a 
legend of association, it could only have been perpetuated by a chain 
of societies. But a chain of societies of workmen, a continuous guild 
of builders, implies an unbroken series of architectural works and 
traditions, from the erection of the Temple to the first Crusade, or 
more than 2000 years. Such, it is evident, can not have existed. 
Not only are there vast gaps in time, during which Eastern architec- 
ture ceased to exist as an art, for generations, but there is no continuity 
of series. ‘The Indian temples descend by direct filiation from the 
sculptured caverns ; but these have no connection with the structures 
of Nineveh or Persepolis. The architecture of Palmyra was Roman. 
Not until after the time of Mohammed does the Saracenic architecture 
appear, a style and system of construction altogether new, and the 
chief element of which was unknown to those ancient Syrian builders. 


*In speaking of the Templars, we are of course referring to the order of military monks, now 
extinct, and not to an order bearing that name in the Masonic hierarchy. 
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By no possibility can the hypothesis of regular succession be estab- 
lished. 

The internal evidence of the legend itself points as conclusively to 
a late date and a Western origin. The absence of mysticism and the 
supernatural, the baldness and unimaginative character of the details, 
the ‘plain practical character of the whole, all show that it had its 
origin in associations of European workmen, probably the Cathedral- 
builders of the eleventh or, twelfth centuries, among whom we know 
that secret guilds or fraternities and a system of symbolism existed. 
Its object seems to have been to add dignity to these associations 
and importance to their arbitrary rules and symbols, by traditions of 
a venerable antiquity and an august origin ; to substitute a sort of 
gospel of the practical life, founded on duty, for that of the mystic 
life which is the foundation of the Christian faith ; and to give a justi- 
fication to the numerous hostilities between rival guilds. This last 
feature, in most modern associations, has dwindled into a mere sym- 
bolical pursuit of murderers, incorporated into some of their formule ; 
but with the French craftsmen (unless the International has drawn 
them all into its capacious maw) the animosities and recriminations 
(so absurd a creature is man!) on account of the imaginary murder 
are still bitter and lead to frequent frays ; while the members of one 
craft, admitted to have had no participation in the deed, on all festive 
occasions are proudly distinguished by white gloves, as a token to the 
world that their hands are unstained with the blood of Hiram. 

H. 


REVIEWS. 


The Domestic Life of Thomas Fefferson, compiled from Family Letters 
and Reminiscences. By his Great-granddaughter, Sarah N. Ran- 
dolph. New York: Harper & Bros. 1871. 


E hail with great satisfaction the appearance of this work. 

It is a good thing in itself, and still better as a sign of the 
times. Virginia, we are compelled to admit, is justly open to the 
charge of neglecting the fame of her great men and great deeds. 
Thus, instead of being preserved in records more lasting than brass 
and loftier than the pyramids, the names of our illustrious ancestors 
already begin to moulder and grow dim, while precious historical 
materials are every day rapidly passing beyond our reach. This 
remark is even more applicable to personal memorials of distinguished 
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characters than to historical materials, if the words be taken in their 
more limited signification. The conflicts of parties, the heated dis- 
cussion of measures, the charges bandied to and fro between political 
opponents, have all tended to keep alive a vivid interest in the history 
of the United States Government, and to produce highly colored and 
various, if not generally accurate, pictures of the public career of those 
who have been most prominently connected with its origin and pro- 
gress. So far then as speeches, pamphlets, and newspaper articles 
could supply the place of genuine history, our side of the controversy, 
up to the beginning of the late war, had been most ably represented. 
Our statesmen have known how to defend as well as how to originate 
measures. But while they were earnestly and busily engaged in 
fighting the battles and meeting the issues of the day, no great his- 
torical work of acknowledged authority was sent forth to fix and 
present in one complete and harmonious whole the facts attending 
the origin of the Government and the true theory of its character. 
This has been a great want of the Southern people—a vigorous, 
distinct, independent literature, not narrow nor sectional, for literature 
of whatever land or tongue should be “as broad and general as the 
casing air,” a garden where golden fruit, watched by no dragon, hangs 
free to all. 

The volume before us, however, lays no claim to the character of an 
historical or political work. “I do not,” says the author in her 
preface, “in this volume write of Jefferson, either as of the great man 
or as of the statesman. My object is only to give a faithful picture of 
him as he was in private life.” Such being her professed object, it 
would be vain to seek here an exposition or defence of Jefferson’s 
political views and conduct, which might indeed almost be said to 
involve a history of the United Colonies, subsequently the United States, 
from the time of his entrance upon the arena to his final retirement 
from public life. The object is rather to supply, in one prominent 
case, a deficiency even more striking than the want of an historical 
literature proper, viz., that of ava, memoirs, personal recollections, 
etc., in regard to eminent actors now passed from the scene. The 
poverty even of English literature in this respect has been the subject 
of notice and remark in contrast with the French embarras de richesses. 
As to the probable cause of the difference we have not space to 
speculate ; but however it may have arisen, it is much to be regretted. 
Biography, if it be well written (and we may add the condition that 
the subject of the memoir shall be worthy of having his mortal career 
recorded), is one of the most attractive and absorbing of all kinds of 
reading; but then there are perhaps not more than a dozen such 
biographies in all the modern languages. 

With works of the class above referred to Miss Randolph’s book 
can bear no comparison; indeed she does not even undertake to 
present a picture of the whole life of her celebrated ancestor, such as 
would be requisite in any attempt at a complete biography. A work 
is entitled to be judged by what it professes and aims to be, and the 
one before us makes only the most modest pretensions. Tried by 
these it has attained no inconsiderable measure of success. We do 
not deny that there are points passed lightly over upon which we 
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would wish much fuller details, and pages included which might with 
advantage have been suppressed or very much abridged; but all 
this amounts to no more than that the work has its faults as well as 
its merits. On the whole, it is both creditable to the author and 
entertaining to the reader. Eschewing all political dissertation, it 
deals simply with Jefferson’s character as a private man, and places in 
bold relief the amiable and attractive features of his domestic life. 

A great part of the volume consists of private letters, in regard to 
which the duty of selection alone was imposed on the author. They 
are taken chiefly from the correspondence between himself and his 
family, and we will not attempt to decide upon the judgment displayed 
therein. We would remark, however, that there is a good deal of 
repetition, which renders them less interesting as we proceed. A con- 
siderable number might with advantage have been omitted, even if 
not replaced by others. The earlier portion of the volume, and the 
last pages containing an account of the statesman’s later years, are 
much to be preferred. Here is a description near the beginning 
which carries us back a hundred and thirty years, and shows us what 
life in Virginia then was :— 

One of Thomas Jefferson’s grandsons asked him, on one occasion, how the men 
of his father’s day spent their time. He smiled, and in reply said, “‘ My father had 
a devoted friend to whose house he would go, dine, spend the night, dine with him 
again on the second day, and return to Shadwell in the evening. His friend in the 
course of a day or two returned the visit, and spent the same length of time at his 


house. This occurred once every week ; and thus you see they were together four 
days out of the seven.” 


A little further on we find the following on the same subject :— 


As there were no large towns in the colony, the inducements and temptations 
offered for the accumulation of wealth were few, while the abundance of the good 
things of the earth found on his own plantation rendered the Virginian lavish in 
his expenditures, and hence his unbounded hospitality. Of this we have ample 
proof in the accounts which have been handed down to us of their mode of life. 
Thomas Mann Randolph of Tuckahoe, it is said, consumed annually one thousand 
barrels of corn at his family stable ; while the princely abode of Colonel Byrd of 
Western, with its offices, covered a space of two acres. The prices of corn were 
what seem to us now fabulously low. The old chroniclers tell us that one year the 
price rose to the enormous sum of 33 cents a bushel, and that year was ever after 
known as the “two shilling year,” two shillings being the price per barrel. 


Tradition is always more remarkable for vividness and high coloring 
than for strict accuracy, and the figures given above are large enough 
certainly to admit of some abatement on that score. As for the price 
of corn, it seems to us by no means so low now as it would have done 
some years ago, Under the present wise and beneficent system of 
legislation, when a prominent senator asserts, as is said, that he does 
not know the difference between a tariff for revenue and a tariff for 
protection, we may not despair of an early return to it. Such was the 
old Virginia life, with its generosity, its high tone, its leisure, its hos- 
pitality and manliness, and we know what manner of men it produced 
—statesmen and soldiers well worthy of the stock from which they 
sprung, the Cavaliers of England. Such a class, we apprehend, has 
ever been the product of a system of society and circumstances in 
many respects similar, however widely differing in details. It remains 
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to be seen how their descendants will be able to contend with the 
difficulties surrounding them on every side, and above all with the 
blighting influence of a paternal government. This, however, is not 
exactly to our present purpose, and we pass on to the very interesting 
account of Mr. Jefferson’s marriage and the arrival of the bridal pair 
at Monticello. 


The New-Year and wedding festivities being over, the happy bridal couple left 
for Monticello, ‘Their adventures on this journey of more than a hundred miles, 
made in the dead of the winter, and their arrival at Monticello, were years after related 
as follows by their eldest daughter, Mrs. Randolph, who heard the tale from her 
father’s lips :— They left the Forest after a fall of snow, light there, but increasing in 
depth as they advanced up the country. They were finally obliged to quit the carriage 
and proceed on horseback. Having stopped for a short time at Blenheim, where 
an overseer only resided, they left it at sunset to pursue their way through a 


‘mountain track rather than a road, in which the snow lay from eighteen inches 


to two feet deep, having eight miles to go before reaching Monticello, They 
arrived late at night, the fires all out and the servants retired to their own houses 
for the night. The horrible dreariness of such a house at the end of such a 
journey I have often heard both relate. 


The “ happy bridal couple ” find a bottle of wine “on a shelf behind 
some books,” and seem with its assistance to have borne the discom- 
forts of the situation patiently and even cheerfully. The attachment 
which marked the beginning of their married life appears to have 
lasted through a ten years’ union, and to have been, as the sequel 
will show, conspicuous at its close. During the latter years of Mrs. 
Jefferson’s life her husband, on account of the delicacy of her health, 
retired altogether from public life, and twice refused the appointment of 
Plenipotentiary abroad, which he subsequently accepted after her death 
had removed the tie that bound him so closely to his home in Virginia. 
Speaking himself of this, he says: “I had two months before that lost 
the cherished companion of my life, in whose affections, unabated on 
both sides, I had lived the last ten years in unchequered happiness.” 
His daughter, Mrs. Randolph, gives the following account of his con- 
duct at the time of her death, after dwelling upon the tenderness and 
assiduity of his attentions during her illness :— 

A moment before the closing scene he was led from the room in a state ot 
insensibility by his sister, Mrs. Carr, who with great difficulty got him into the 
library, where he fainted and remained so long insensible that they feared he never 
would revive. : . . . He kept his room three weeks, and I was never a moment 
from his side. He walked almost incessantly night and day, only lying down 
occasionally when nature was completely exhausted, on a pallet that had been 
brought in during his long fainting-fit. 


There is reason to believe from the testimony of eye-witnesses and 
actors as well as from his own letters, that Mr. Jefferson was warmly at- 
tached to the members of his family, and they on their part seem to 
have repaid him with a high degree of admiration and regard. 

We have given these extracts as specimens of the general character 
of the work. The narrative is entertaining, and the style, without 
attaining higher merit, generally clear, easy and unpretending. Instead 
of exhibiting other specimens, we propose to pass from the domestic 
to the public life of Jefferson, referring the reader for further informa- 
tion upon the former to Mrs. Randolph’s volume. Its appearance, 
indeed, at this juncture can not but forcibly direct attention to the 
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political opinions and career of the statesman whose private life it 
essays to present tous. We feel then that it requires no apology to 
our readers if we turn away from the book to dwell briefly upon its 
subject. 

Thomas Jefferson came upon the stage at a most critical and im- 
portant period in the history of mankind. When he first entered 
public life the difficulties between Great Britain and the Colonies 
were rapidly hastening to a solution by force of arms. After the ter- 
mination of the contest here he proceeded to Paris in the character of 
Plenipotentiary, and arrived there in time to witness the first shocks 
of the great earthquake of 1789. He was thus a prominent actor in 
one, and a close and interested observer of the opening scenes of 
the other of those great revolutions which marked the close of the 
eighteenth century. How far his opinions have been correctly inter- 
preted, to what degree we may suppose them to have been warped by 
the peculiar political condition of the world at that era, how far they 
might have been modified by subsequent events, and what position he 
would probably occupy, if living, upon the world-wide problems 
which engage at present the minds of legislators and theorists — into 
all these questions we do not propose to enter. Without touching 
at all here upon his abstract political theories, we design simply to call 
attention to some plain facts in the history of this country and his 
connection with them. We may note, in the first place, that the 
original consolidation party, which was in favor at every stage in the 
discussion of the Constitution, and afterwards while the new Govern- 
ment was assuming shape and consistency, of establishing a great 
central authority, dominant over the States, consisted of men, like 
Hamilton, of strong monarchical principles. The party which now 
follows their lead in this respect professes, on the contrary, the most 
extreme ochlocratic views (if we may be allowed the use of the adjec- 
tive), and makes the will of the numerical majority in its simplest 
form the sole rule in political affairs. Surely these are singular heirs 
of the first consolidationists, of Hamilton and Adams. Under the 
name of Federalists, which curiously enough they received, this party, 
after a stubborn and protracted contest, was beaten and swept out of 
existence, but not before they had had time to inflict deadly wounds 
upon the Constitution, and to warp the Government in the very be- 
ginning from its true course. The work of destruction was left to be 
completed by those whose political theories they would have vehe- 
mently opposed and condemned. We have thus a singular spectacle 
presented to us: politicians whom the leaders of the old Federal party 
would have denounced as dangerous demagogues, pushing the policy 
of consolidation far beyond the limits that would have been assigned 
to it by the boldest of its original advocates. Strange as it may 
appear at first sight, there is nothing unusual in the alliance of the 
tyrant and the demagogue, though certainly the ill-omened union has 
seldom been blest with an offspring so happily combining the odious 
features of both. The leading Federalists would have scorned to 
recognise as belonging to their school of politics those who are now 
stretching the claims of Federal authority in every direction, without 
regard to the barriers of the Constitution. Zey, at any rate, were 
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statesmen, and had a consistent and well-defined, if erroneous, policy. 
Their object was, forgetting the entire difference of circumstances and 
materials, to assimilate the Government of the United States to that 
of Great Britain, which they ardently admired. If their system could 
have been thoroughly and consistently carried out, though entirely 
unsuited to the situation of the country and the materials to be dealt 
with, we might at least have escaped the monstrous and loathsome 
progeny of violence and corruption which is now foisted on us under 
the guise of constitutional government and in the desecrated name of 
freedom. 

We have not space, nor does it consist with our plan, to enter into 
an examination of Jefferson’s opinions upon what may be termed 
general politics, the science of government in the abstract. What- 
ever conclusion may be reached upon this point, nothing can be 
clearer than his position in regard to the politics of this country, and 
the relative rights and duties of the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Abroad at the time of the formation,— we were about to say 
of the present, more correctly of the late Constitution, he accepted 
on his return a place in General Washington’s Cabinet, and opposed 
with constant though often unavailing zeal and watchfulness the 
plans and policy of his colleague, Hamilton. The fear (not an un- 
natural one at the time) of a tendency towards anarchy and too great 
relaxation of the reins of government, influenced many able and 
patriotic men ; and his efforts against the encroachments of the central 
authority were but too frequently of no avail. A vast moneyed power 
(Hamilton’s avowed object being thus accomplished) was enlisted in 
support of the General Government, and the over-action of the centri- 
petal force began early to display itself. To an unprejudiced and 
thoughtful observer at the present day there can scarcely seem a 
shadow of doubt as to where the real danger lay from the very begin- 
ning. When we remember the tendency in all Governments, nay in 
all associations exercising any of the powers and functions of govern- 
ment, to accumulate around themselves a mass of interests depen- 
dent upon them, and zealous for the maintenance and increase of 
their power ; when we reflect upon the extensive patronage, the im- 
mense influence flowing from the collection and disbursement of a 
large revenue, upon the almost hopeless blindness and inertia of 
men in regard to remote and, as it seems to them, abstract political 
evils, and the practical impossibility of their being on their guard 
against the beginnings of usurpation, it does seem strange that it was 
not evident at once that the danger to be apprehended was that of 
consolidation and despotism, whatever might te the form of the 
Government. As it was, however, among the members of the first 
Cabinet, Jefferson stood almost alone in his strict construction of the 
constitutional compact, and his jealous defence of the reserved powers 
of the sovereign parties thereto. The highest praise is due to his 
statesmanlike sagacity upon this point. It seems easy enough now, 
in the light of experience, to see the true danger to have been from 
the first that the power of the United States Government, constantly 
and almost imperceptibly increasing by its own action, would at 
length, without any course of violence or injustice sufficiently pal- 
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pable, long continued and oppressive, to arouse the States to active 
resistance, undermine the bulwarks of the system. It might natur- 
ally, it seems, have been apprehended that this would go on until not 
even the number of States requisite to resist changes under the forms 
of the Constitution completely subversive of its spirit, would be left 
to guard the Government from being converted into an absolute in- 
stead of a limited one. It was rather more difficult, however, to be 
wise before the event ; nor were there a sufficient number sharing 
these sentiments to save the system from receiving at the beginning 
an impetus towards centralisation from which it never afterwards 
recovered. ‘This fact reflects peculiar honor upon Jefferson. With 
statesmanlike foresight and discrimination he detected at a single 
glance the real peril threatening the new Government, the weak point 
of the system, and set himself resolutely to the task of guarding and 
strengthening it. The utterances of his old age in regard to public 
affairs are full of gloomy forebodings of a future which has but too 
well justified his anticipations. In a letter to Mr. Holmes of Maine, 
written in 1820, he says, referring to the Missouri question :— 

I had for a long time ceased to read newspapers, or pay any attention to 
public affairs, confident they were in good hands, and content to be a passenger 
in Bur’ bark to the shore from which I am not distant. But this momentous 
question, like a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. I con- 
sidered it at once as the knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, for the moment ; 
but this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. 


And again: 

I regret that I am now to die in the belief that the useless sacrifice of them- 
selves by the generation of 1776, to acquire self-government and happiness to their 
country, is to be thrown away by the unwise and unworthy passions of their sons, 
and that my only consolation is to be that I shall not live to weep over it. 


Such were his words, written more than half a century ago. His 
apprehensions, indeed, of Federal usurpation, and his efforts to pre- 
vent it, date from the origin of the Government. On his return from 
Paris, where he was residing as Minister at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, he drew the acute and able Madison, who had 
been carried off in the political orbit of Hamilton, back to his side, 
and enlisted his powerful pen in resistance to unwarranted claims of 
authority on the part of the Federal Government. Hence the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions, and the Report thereon, and hence Randolph’s 
forcible and bitter illustration of the relations existing between Mad- 
ison and the two great rival leaders. , 

We are perfectly aware that opinions of this kind are at present 
entirely out of vogue, frowned upon by those in power, trodden under 
foot by a blind and selfish majority, hooted at by some as visionary, 
denounced by others as exploded and out of date. Nevertheless 
experience has fully justified and sustained them. The facts, how- 
ever they may be obscured by ignorance and misrepresentation, are 
certain and incontrovertible. All the wretched twaddle on the sub- 
ject with which our ears are stunned, does not even touch the question 
at issue. The truth of a fact, the correctness of a principle, can not 
be decided by brute force. All the bayonets and battalions upon 
earth can not make the slightest impression upon these. To enforce 
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a certain construction of the Constitution with the aid of overwhelm- 
ing numbers and resources, by fire and sword, does not prove it to be 
the correct construction. To make a violent and radical change in 
the structure of a Government does not efface its original character 
from the records of history. It is asserted and reasserted day after 
day that the logic of events must be submitted to and dead issues 
abandoned, until it might be supposed that there was some peculiar 
efficacy, some occult wisdom in these phrases. Certainly it is obvious 
enough that it is the part of a statesman, actively engaged in public 
affairs, so far to conform his conduct to circumstances as to aim at 
what is best for his country, whatever her situation at the time may 
be ; to direct his efforts towards advantages within his reach, and not 
waste his strength in striving after those which are unattainable. 
But this, we submit, is the only sense in which the doctrine holds 
good. Surely it is not necessary that he should abandon and disavow 
his opinions, or deny the existence of facts which stare him in the 
face. In politics, as in the mechanical arts, when we pass from 
theory to practice we have to make constant allowance for the nature 
of the materials we are obliged to use. The best practical system 
but distantly approximates ideal perfection. Yet the correct theory 
in either case is not therefore to be considered as of no importance. 
Though continually modified and varied by circumstanees, it is no more 
necessary that we should discard the true principles of governmental 
science than that we should deny those great truths in mechanics 
which have assisted so much our material progress, because they are not 
susceptible of practical application with perfect exactness. “I do 
not,” says Burke, who will hardly be suspected of a too great leaning 
to abstract theories and metaphysical speculations in politics, “put 
abstract ideas wholly out of any question, because I well know that 
under that name I should dismiss principles ; and that without the 
guide and light of sound, well-understood principles, all reasonings in 
politics, as in everything else, would be only a confused jumble of 
particular facts and details, without the means of drawing out any sort of 
theoretical or practical conclusion.” To dismiss or deny them, more- 
over, does not in the smallest degree affect their truth. Whatever efforts 
may be made to obscure and misrepresent the true state of the case, 
the real issue between ourselves and our adversaries was a very old 
one: that, in effect, between limited and absolute government. How 
it was decided, so far as force could decide it, all are aware. For the 
present they triumph, but some among them even of this generation 
may yet live to deplore the consequences of that ill-omened and in- 
glorious victory. 

We have already departed considerably from the immediate subject 
of our article, and to enter fully into the great questions it might 
suggest would carry us far beyond our limits. We return then to the 
Domestic Life, not to examine it farther, but merely to express a hope 
that it may stimulate others, and call forth similar contributions to 
our literature. 


W. Barrp. 
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A School History of the United States of America. By George F. 
Holmes, LL. D., Professor of History and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. New York and Baltimore: University Pub- 
lishing Co. 1871. 


Tue historian of the United States has at least one very considerable 
advantage over other historians. He has not to try his own and his 
readers’ patience by groping in the dim twilight of a mythical period, 
or painfully deciphering the half-effaced inscriptions on fragments of 
weather-beaten stone, and finding a hypothesis which shall be con- 
sistent with all the facts. All that is of real importance in the history 
of this country, is, as it were, a thing of yesterday ; and abundant 
documents are at hand to establish every essential point ; so that if 
the truth—and not, as is sometimes the case, falsehood —is his 
object, his task requires little more than patience, so far as facts are 
concerned. 

The preparation then of a school-history of the United States, into 
which none but really important facts are to be admitted, would seem 
to be so plain a matter, that at first thought one would almost say it 
was easier to write a good history than a bad one, inasmuch as it is 
easier to copy facts from a book than to invent fictions. But several 
difficulties interpose. 

In the first place, what principles are to govern us in our selection 
of facts, since all can not be given? Some of the Northern school- 
histories solve this in a very simple manner, by dilating on all that 
refers to the States of their own section, and condensing all matters 
outside of that. We do not blame them for this: to New England 
youth the history of New England is and ought to be of more impor- 
tance than that of any other portion of the Federation. But in like 
manner are we more interested in our own country and people, and 
have aright to expect that a history intended for our youth shall give 
a fair proportion of attention to what relates to these. 

Moreover, a mere chronicle of incidents, however faithful or impar- 
tial, is not a history. Especially is such achronicle unfit to be placed 
in the hands of youth, who are to be led to think, as well as to re- 
member, above all when their own country, its growth and develop- 
ment, are the themes. And here the historian has to guard against 
slipping in his personal notions or the doctrines of his party, among 
general truths. 

Professor Holmes seems to have brought to his work the right 
spirit and a judicious restraint. As a work for Southern youth, he 
has brought the history of the South into due prominence, without 
ignoring or slighting the important events that occurred at the North. 
The narrative runs on with a happy continuity, so as to impress the 
learner with the sequence of cause and effect, and the progressive 
development of thought and action among the people, as well as of 
material wealth and prosperity. A historic fairness is everywhere 
preserved, as in the account of the grievances which led to the War of 
the Revolution, where the facts are stated with an impartiality widely 
removed from that offensive and vulgar “spread eaglism ” which dis- 
figures too many of our so-called histories. 
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It is to this childish feeling of triumph in the success of our first 
great war—a feeling often mistaken for patriotism —that we must 
attribute the excessive space given in most histories to the revolution- 
ary period, as if the events of those eight years were of such mag- 
nitude as to dwarf the three preceding centuries into insignificance. 
In the present work, while the important stages of the Revolution are 
duly recorded, the colonial period receives its full share of attention. 

Due note is taken of the first appearance of causes that afterwards 
led to great results. We could wish, however, that the divergence be- 
tween the North and South at the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, had been pointed out a little more clearly, as well as the 
vital fact that the States made the Constitution and joined in the 
Union for their own advantage; since the favorite heresy of the 
present day is that the Constitution made the States.* We verily 
believe that the whole future of this country — the alternative whether 
its inhabitants are:to be free citizens of free States, or slaves of a 
gigantic Empire — depends upon the youth of the present day being 
taught historically the true relations between the States and their 
creature, the Federal Government. Not that we would wish Prof. 
Holmes to advocate any political doctrine, but simply that he should 
point out a little more emphatically these vital facts of history. 

The section comprising the War between the States seems to us 
very judiciously handled. The writer’s sole aim has been historic 
truth, and this he has faithfully sought, through all that maze of con- 
tradiction and falsehood which so appals every honest searcher into 
the records of that time. 

But though impartial, the work is not colorless or tame. On the 
contrary, the descriptions and narrations, though concise, are lively, 
and the language spirited as well as graceful and pure. The mutual 
relations of events are pointed out in an impressive manner, and the 
leading traits of important personages boldly sketched. We think 
no pupil can go through the book without obtaining a definite idea of 
the history as a whole—a chain of causes and effects leading down 
to the present time —and not as a collection of striking anecdotes 
and heroic exploits. 

The questions, so far as we have looked at them, seem to be careful 
and searching, and the chronological tables full ; while the handsome 
typography and clear maps leave nothing to be desired. The only 
corrections that seem to us needed, are in the pronunciation of foreign 
names, where the printer, we suspect, has introduced a number of ec- 
centricities. W. H. B. 





Heart Hungry, a Novel. By Maria Jourdan Westmoreland. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 1872. 


MaupD LivincsToNE, the heroine of this tale, is an orphan girl reared 
in the house of her guardian, Mr. Marlowe, at a village which nestles, 
we are told, among the mountains of Georgia. Of course she is very 
cruelly treated, and is very unhappy. It is true that the traits and 





*In Guyot’s Common School Geography (p. 29) we have this statement: ‘‘ The United States 
ss a great Republic, which, FoR THE CONVENIENCE OF THE PEOPLE LIVING IN IT, i$ DIVIDED into for- 
tions called States or Territories, like a great house divided into many rooms.” 
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incidents of Mr. Marlowe’s conduct are not given with much precision, 
but when we are told that “could the same last resting-place have 
held both parent and child, he would have gloated on their double 
death with the brutal pleasure of a ghoul,” the reader’s imagination 
can easily supply all trifling accessories. Indeed, in view of the 
horrible sound of the word, one may even overlook its application to 
the burial rather than the resurrection of bodies. Then there is 
a female ghoul in the shape of a Mrs. Marlowe, who dutifully assists 
her spouse in the diurnal application of fresh thorns to the crown of 
Miss Livingstone’s head. As an offset to such sore trials, George 
Stanley, a youth both rich and handsome, offers his diamonds and his 
love. She takes the former with great readiness, and then flies into 
the arms of an elderly gentleman by the name of Hartridge. The 
happy couple make a bridal tour through the Northern States, and at 
last arrive at the husband’s “ palatial residence” in the city of Savan- 
nah. Here one of the first things which attracts Maud’s attention are 
“the myriads of children playing in the squares.” One not acquainted 
with her impassioned style might feel some surprise at the wonderfully 
fruitful character of the population of that city. When, however, a 
few pages further on we stumble over a “tarlatan dress” “made with 
myriads of narrow frills,” it becomes plain that this is a mere figure 
of speech, used not as Talleyrand once wittily remarked “to conceal 
ideas,” but to supply the want of them. George Stanley takes to 
drink, breaks the heart of his widowed mother and orphan sister, and 
enacts a disreputable scene at the railway station upon the occasion 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hartridge passing through the village in which he 
lives —all this parenthetically, for it has nothing to do with the story 
which now transpires at Savannah. Here Maud, surrounded by every 
luxury, with nothing to do, falls into such ecstatic day-dreams that 
when kissed by a gay young spark who frequents the house, she even 
forgets to expostulate until it becomes evident that he does not intend 
to repeat the offence. ‘This is the one touch of nature in the book— 
Oh Guy! Guy! not to divine that “heart-hungry” means kissing 
somebody who is not your husband. Of very different stuff is Al- 
phonse D’Estaing, who next appears on the scene. In his capacity of 
newspaper editor such ignorance would be unpardonable ; so there is a 
slight prelude of music and sighs, and then the hugging begins in real 
earnest. This, we take it, is the gist of the book, and there is enough 
of nature about it to show that its tendency is not merely sensational 
but sensual, and that it would be bad if it were not so insufferably 
dull. What amount of virtuous anger, for instance, could withstand 
the test of the following scene between Maud and D’Estaing: “ Their 
hands were clasped as if never to part, and in a voice tremulous with 
suppressed emotion Maud said, ‘Will you not remain to tea?’” It 
is perhaps fortunate that such tea is not strong enough to keep us 
awake. Our rising indignation expends itself in yawns, and if by dint 
of repeated efforts we reach the point where our heroine raves of a 
“love that would fatten even on the vapors of disgrace,” we remember 
the “ghoul,” and thinking it quite natural, close the book with a feel- 
ing of relief, convinced that whatever may be her inclinations she 
really knows nothing of what she has been talking about. 

Jos. BLyTH ALLSTON. 
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THE GREEN TABLE. 


V J have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following 
' correspondence, explaining the origin of the Confederate battle-flag, 
with which we have been favored by Gen. Beauregard :— 


NEw ORLEANS, Fed. 12, 1872. 
To the Editor of THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINE :— 


Dear Sir :—1 take pleasure in inclosing to you copies of a correspon- 
dence relating to our late Confederate battle-flag, in the hope that you would 
find it sufficiently interesting to be published in your valuable periodical, 
not only for the information of your numerous readers, but to preserve it 
also as a historical document. 

I remain yours, very truly, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


THE LETTER OF DONATION. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Fed. 3, 1872. 

Dear Sir :—A few weeks since I received a letter from Gapt. Geo. H. 
Preble, United States Navy, making some inquiries relative to the origin of 
the “ Confederate battle-flag” used during the late war by our Southern 
forces, and the devices of the secession flag of Louisiana. Supposing that 
the information contained in my answer of the 24th ult. might be of historical 
interest hereafter, I take the liberty of enclosing you, for preservation in the 
archives of the Southern Historical Society, a copy of my letter to Capt. 
Preble, accompanied by the original “flag design” prepared by Mr. E. C. 
Hancock, of this city, and presented for examination and adoption by Col. 
J. B. Walton, then commanding the New Orleans Washington Artillery 
battalion, to Gen. Jos. E. Johnston, at Fairfax Courthouse, Va., in September, 
1861. I enclose you also the letter of Mr. Hancock, donating said design 
to the Southern Historical Society, and one from Col. Walton, identifying 
that drawing as the one offered to Gen. Johnston; also a letter to me from 
Col. Wm. Porcher Miles, Chairman of the House Military Committee, dated 
August 27, 1861, relative to the change recommended by me of our first 
Confederate National flag, and submitted by me to Gen. Johnston and G. 
W. Smith before we adopted the well-known “battle-flag of the Army of 
the Potomac,” which became, after having been consecrated by many a 
hard-fought battle, the “union” of the second and third Confederate 
National flags. 

I remain, dear sir, yours most truly, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 

Rev. B. M. Palmer, President Southern Historical Society, New Orleans. 


ENCLOSURE NO. I. 


NEW ORLEANS, Fan. 24, 1872. 
Dear Sir :— In answer to the inquiries contained in your letter of the 3d 
inst., relative to the Confederate “battle-flag” and the devices of the 
Louisiana State flag, flying on the City Hall of New Orleans when Commo- 
dore Farragut appeared ‘before this city in April, 1862, I give you with 


pleasure the following information :— 
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At the battle of Manassas, on the 21st July, 1861, I found it difficult to 
distinguish our then Confederate flag from the United States flag (the two 
being so much alike), especially when Gen. Jubal A. Early made the flank 
movement which decided the fate of the day, and I resolved then to have 
ours changed if possible, or to adopt for my command a “ battle-flag ” which 
would be entirely different from any State or Federal flag, After the battle 
it was found that many persons in both armies firmly believed that each 
side had used as a stratagem the flag of his opponent. Gen. Jos. E. Johns- 
ton, commanding the Confederate States forces, determined to have the 
troops furnished with their State flags, and I entered into correspondence 
with Col. William Porcher Miles, Chairman of the House Military Com- 
mittee, to have our National flag changed. But that was found to be imprac- 
ticable at the time, and none of the States except Virginia having furnished 
flags to their troops, Gen. Johnston, in consultation at Fairfax Courthouse, 
Va., with Gen. G. W. Smith, commanding the army of the Shenandoah (2d 
Corps), and myself, commanding the army of the Potomac (1st Corps), 
decided to adopt a “battle-flag” for our forces. Many designs were pre- 
sented, and we gave the preference to the one offered by Col. J. B. Walton, 
commanding the Louisiana Washington Artillery, which corresponded 
closely to one recommended by Col. Miles to Congress as our first national 
flag. Both were oblong, the field was red, the bars blue, and the stars 
white ; but Col. Walton’s had the Latin. Cross, and Col. Miles’ the St. 
Andrews, which removed the objection that many of our soldiers might 
have to fight under the former symbol. Gen. Johnston preferred a square 
flag to render it more convenient to carry, and we finally adopted, in Sep- 
tember, 1861, the well-known “ battle-flag” of the army of the Potomac (as it 
was first called), to which our soldiers became devoted. Its field was red or 
crimson, its bars were blue, running diagonally across from one corner to the 
other, and the stars on them were white or gold, their number being equal 
to the number of States in the Confederacy; the blue bars were separated 
from the red field by a small white fillet. The size of the flag for infantry 
was fixed at 4x4 feet, for artillery at 3x3, for cavalry at 2}x2} feet. It had 
the merit of being small and light, and of being very distinct at great 
distances. But it was not accepted by the Confederate Government until 
it had been consecrated by many a hard-fought battle, when it became the 
“union ” of our second and third Confederate national flags. 

When I assumed command of the troops in Western Tennessee, Feb- 
ruary, 1862, I found that Gen. Polk had adopted for his forces a flag nearly 
similar to the one I had designed for the army of the Potomac, z.¢. a blue 
field with a white St. Andrew’s cross, and blue or gold stars. Gen. Hartlee 
had for his division a blue field with a full white circle in its centre. I 
gave orders to have them replaced as soon as practicable by the battle-flag 
of the army of the Potomac. In September, 1862, when I returned to 
Charleston I substituted the same banner for the State flags, then princi- 
pally used in the Department of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. It 
became thus in our armies the emblem of Southern valor and patriotism. 
Should we ever be compelled to have a foreign war, I trust that this stan- 
dard will be adopted as our national battle-flag, to which Southern solders 
will always gladly rally in a jast cause. 

The State flag referred to by you was adopted by the Secession Conven- 
tion, and contained thirteen stripes — four blue, six white, and three red, 
commencing at top with the colors as written. The “union” was red, with 
its sides equal to the width of seven stripes ; in its centre was a single pale 
yellow star with five points. 

I remain yours very truly, 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 


Capt. Geo. Hy. Preble, U. S. Navy, Naval Rendezvous, Boston Navy Yard, Mass. 
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ENCLOSURE NO. 2. 


RICHMOND, August 21, 1861. 

Dear General :—I received your letter concerning the flag yesterday, and 
cordially concur in all that you say. Although I was chairman of the 
“Flag Committee ” who reported the present flag, it was not my individual 
choice. I urged upon the committee a flag of this sort. [Design sketched.] 

This is very rough; the proportions are bad. [Design of Confederate 
battle-flag as tt is.) 

The above is better. The ground ved, the cross 4/ue (edged with white), 
stars white. 

This was my favorite. The ¢hree colors of red, white and blue were pre- 
served init. It avoided the religious objection about the cross (from the 
Jews and many Protestant sects), because it did not stand out so con- 
spicuously as if the cross had been placed upright thus: [Design sketched.] 

Besides in the form I proposed the cross was more heraldic than ecclesz- 
astical, it being the “ sa/tire” of heraldry and significant of strength and 
progress (from the Latin sa/to, to leap). The stars ought always to be white 
or argent, because they are then blazoned “ proper” or natural color. Stars, 
too, show better on an azure field than any other. B/ue stars on a white 
field would not be handsome or appropriate. The whzte edge (as I term it) 
to the blue is partly a necessity to prevent what is called “false blazoning,” 
or a solecism in heraldry, viz., blazoning co/or on color, or metal on metal. It 
would not do to put a d/ve cross therefore on a ved field. Hence the white, 
being metal drgent, is put on the ved, and the 4/ue put on the white. The 
introduction of the white between the blue and red adds also much to the 
brilliancy of the colors, and brings them out in strong relief. 

But I am boring you with my pet hobby in the matter of the flag. I wish 
sincerely that Congress would change the present one. Your reasons are 
conclusive in my mind; but I fear it is just as hard now as it was at Mont- 
gomery to tear people away entirely from the desire to appropriate some 
reminiscence of the “old flag.” We are now so close to the end of the 
session that even if we could command votes (upon a fair hearing), I 
greatly fear we cannot get such hearing. Some think the Jrovistonal Con- 
gress ought to leave the matter to the permanent. This might then be but a 
provisional flag. Yet as you truly say, after a few more victories “ associa- 
tion” will come to the aid of the present flag, and then it will be more 
difficult than ever to effect a change. I fear nothing can be done, but I will 
try. I will, so soon as I can, urge the matter of the badges. The President 
is too sick to be seen at present by any one. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Wm. PORCHER MILEs. 
Gen. G. T. Beauregard, Fairfax Courthouse, Va. 


ENCLOSURE NO. 3. 


NEw ORLEANS, Fan. 30, 1872. 

Dear Sir :— The flag design referred to by you in your communication to 
Capt. Preble, United Statés Navy, as having been submitted for adoption at 
the consultation held at Fairfax Courthouse, Va., subsequent to the battle 
of Manassas, was at my request designed and executed by. Mr. Edward C. 
Hancock (now associate editor of the New Orleans 77es), some time during 
the month of April, 1861. On leaving New Orleans with my command for 
Richmond in May, 1861, I carried with me the design to that city, where it 
was freely exhibited and generally approved. Among others it was shown 
to Col. Porcher Miles, member of the Flag Committee. 

In regard to its adoption by the conference of officers and subsequent 
modification to correspond with Col. Miles’ draft, I beg leave to confirm the 
statement made by yourself to Capt. Geo. Hy. Preble, U. S. Navy. 
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The original design remained in my possession until about a year ago, 
when recognising its probable historic value, I returned it to Mr. Hancock, 
who now transmits it to your care. : 

In conclusion I have only to state that there can be no doubt in regard to 
the design forwarded having been the origin of the Confederate battle-flag, 
and as such is entitled to careful preservation. 

I am, General, very respectfully yours, 
J. B. WALTON. 
To Gen, G. T. Beauregard, New Orleans. ‘ 


ENCLOSURE NO. 4. 


: NEW ORLEANS, Fed. 1, 1872. 

Dear Sir :—1n response to your expressed wishes, I herewith transmit 
for donation to the Historical Society the original flag design prepared by 
me in the month of April, 1861, at the request of Col. J. B. Walton. 

Col. W. returned the document to me about one year ago, advising its 
careful preservation as a historical memento. Believing that this end can 
be best achieved in the manner proposed, I cheerfully entrust it to your 
care. ; 

With the highest considerations of esteem, I remain, General, respectfully 
yours, Epw. C. HANCOCK. 


To Gen. G. T. Beauregard. 


NONNETTE. 
Who is it that comes 
Through the blooms of the plums 
And apples, with nimble, dallying feet ? 
The fruit-scented air 
Breathes soft on her hair 
And her face, all eager and shy and sweet. 
By the smile and the fret 
I think I have met 
The mutable April, the coy Nonnette, 


Sure, never did maid 
. So brighten the glade; 

Before her the herald-bee sounds his drum : 
Humming-birds with all dyes, 
And brisk butterflies 

In purple and yellow, a rear-guard come: 
The robins are met, 
And to build the wrens set; 

All small, happy lives begin, Nonnette. 


You but lift your hand 
And lo, through the land 
The lilies awake from their virgin sleep. 
At every tread 
A gay flower-head 
Is thrust through the black mould to turn and peep; 
And are your eyes set 
On the ground, a b uet 
We reckon for each look of theirs, Nonnette. 
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In the convent drear 
Of the solemn year 

Were you meek under Abbot Winter’s staff ? 
Dared you ever forego 
The cloisters of snow 

To roam o’er the moorlands and sing and laugh? 
For sometimes I’ve met — 

: Ah, who could forget !— 

A soft day at Yule. Was it you, Nonnette ? 


Oh say, in the skies 
That we call your eyes, 
Did ever a star dawn, tremble and shine ? 
W re they one moment biight, 
The next deep as night, 
Their day and their darkness alike divine ? 
Have they ever been wet 
With rapture yet? 
Have those heavens ensphered Love’s star, Nonnette ? 


No, no. Lovers three 
Around you I see, 

Young knights, the shower, the zephyr, the beam. 
The rain when you're sad, 
The sun when you’re glad, 

And the wind to sing till you sigh and dream: 
Then swift through the net 
You slip, coquette, 

Too shy and too glad for their arts, Nonnette. 


Ah me! Some bright day, 

Ere long, blue-eyed May, 

Holding her court in a dell, I shall greet ; 
And after her soon 
Will trip rosy June, 

Her dark lashes hiding her secret sweet. 
Hail, Graces! And yet 
We would keep you, pet, 

Our tearful Allegro, our arch Nonnette. 


MARY CARROLL. 


Mr. EDITOR : 


We have a baby at our house which we think is practically the only baby 
that has made its appearance since somewhere about the Eocene Period. 
As a matter of course we talk to it a great deal; asking questions and 
making suggestions to each other, and receiving replies through the medium 
of the baby. Now] have noticed that my wife and our mothers, sisters and 
other female relations, the nurse and all the visitors, in talking to this baby, 
make use of the imperfect tense of all their verbs. Thus: “ Bless its little 
heart! did it want to come to its mudder? Yes it did; and it should 
come too, ’cause it was so hungry.” Now, observe that the child is crying 
all the while, and its being in a state of hunger and its desire to come to its 
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mother are coexistent with the utterance of the remark quoted. Again, 
“ Was it growing so big? Yes, it was two months old next week, and it 
should go to ride to-morrow if it was a pretty day.” Now how can you say 
a thing was growing at the present instant? Or still worse, how can it be 
said that it was of a certain age in a period of time not yet having arrived ? 
All this is in my judgment clearly wrong ; and yet my remonstrances are 
met with “ Well, it is baby-talk, and he understands it.” Does this belief 
arise from a play upon the word Imperfect — supposing that his faculties and 
thoughts being imperfect, his comprehension is limited to an imperfect 
tense? Or is it that the child in its reasoning employs the past tenses to 
supply the deficiency in its experience of past time? Will some one of 
your readers enlighten a bewildered parent? Can any one recommend a 
system of symbols by which I may converse with this infant without violat- 
ing the rules of grammar? H. 


REMEMBERED. 


In dreams of beauty in the night 
Thy voice falls like the sound of distant bell 
On the enchanted ear, and wakes a spell 

Of thrilling, weird delight. 


I hear it in the whispered hush 
Of the west wind to rustling leaves that stirred 
At its wished coming,—to the joyous bird 
That chatters in the bush. 


I hear it in the flow of brooks, 
With murmurs soft and face as bright as love, 
Wandering slowly through the solemn grove 
And bird-frequented nooks. 


In dream, in trance — awake, asleep — 

Thy voice in all its winning sweetness falls 

On my charmed ear; it wakes my soul,— it calls, 
Calls me, alas! to weep. 


Ah, silent is the silver lute ! 
A cruel memory is mocking: me 
With echoes of the magic minstrelsy 
Of voice forever mute ! 
ROGER GRAHAME. 


JUSTICE UNDER “THE NEW REGIME.” 
Witson versus Ross. 


SoME three years ago, in one of the middle counties of South Carolina, there 
was farming a thrifty white man, Ross, who was often harassed by the de- 
predations upon his fields by the half-starved stock of his colored neighbor 
Wilson. After frequent fruitless remonstrances with Wilson, Ross deter- 
mined to make an example of a mischievous hog of a species known as 
“the Sandhill Land-pike,” which he had captured in the act of “raiding” 
upon his ungathered crop of corn. Closely penning the hog, he informed 
Wilson of his whereabouts, and requested him to send for his property. 
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Meanwhile, sick with a surfeit of green food, the poor hog died on Ross’s 
hands. Judge of the surprise of Ross when he found himself warranted 
and made to appear before a certain Trial-Justice, a pet appointee of Gov. 
Scott. 

Now this same official, like his Excellency, had a genius for finance. He 
it was who, in 1865, at a called meeting of some hundreds of his colored 
friends, announced himself “a Committee of One,” willing to proceéd to 
the city of Washington to obtain from the United States authorities for his 
recently redeemed race the privilege of the elective franchise, demanding 
from each member of the meeting one dollar to defray the expenses of his 
undertaking. He succeeded in collecting something over a thousand dollars, 
but it is known that after proceeding on his journey as far as Columbia, he 
invested the money in live stock, farming implements, etc., leaving in the 
cold his deluded brethren nus the coveted franchise as well as their hard 
earned money. 

But to return. This “man and brother,” on seeing Ross before him, 
with a bombastic display of authority decided the case in favor of Wilson, 
fining the former thirty dollars as damages — #o be paid forthwith. In vain 
did the astonished Ross demur. The newly fledged dispenser of justice 
was inexorable ; that thirty dollars must be paid. He had tried to be mer- 
ciful, and that sum was small enough — “small enough,” said he, with em- 
phasis, “for we all know dat dat hog ob Jake Wilson’s wus wuth about ten 
dollars, anyhow, by hisself, as a hog to be kep’. Den dare wus de meat 
ob dat hog, which if sold on nex’ ’lection-day dy de plate to de voters at de 
polls, Jake would widout dout hab made anudder ten dollars. Den if Ross 
had not starbed de hog to det, she would hab ben likely to hab pigs some 
time or anudder, and dey would hab ben wuth anudder ten dollars. So 
where is de injustice in de ’cision ob de case? Moreober, someting must 
be done for de sake ob de egsample of de ting — to put a stop to dis ’pres- 
sion ob de poor cullard man by his wite nabors. Au fur dis I hab a mine to 
charge anudder ten dollars; but, for de sake ob clemency, de fine is only 
thirty dollars. So Ross must consider hisself well treated; he orter be 
satisfied, an’ if he aint, we a// zs. Dat’s all, an dat is de ’clusion ob dis 
case.” 

Mr. Editor, we tell the tale as it was told to us by good authority. 
Whether or not the case of “ Wilson versus Ross ” was ever compromised, 
we do not know. We do know, however, that when we were last in his 
neighborhood, this same friend of the imported Governor was sfz// a Trial- 
Justice, and that at various political meetings he was publicly counselling 
his colored friends that to re-elect their master Scott they must'go to the 
polls e# masse and armed, and if the vote seemed to be going against them, 
not to forget to use for the Governor the arms which he had furnished them. 

H. M. C. 





In the article Legends of the Patriarchs, a reference to the work from 
which the material was taken — S: Baring-Gould’s Legends of the Patriarchs 
and Prophets of the Old Testament (New York: Holt & Williams) — was 
accidentally omitted. 
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® 
In every Library, Private or Public, 
one of the first necessities is a standard 
work on the Literature represented. In 
its department, the critics unanimously 
and enthusiastically accord the first 
place to 


TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 


2vols. $10. Holt & Williams, Publishers, New York. 


“This most admirable work.’—Southern 
Magazine. 


“The best history of English Literature 
that has yet been produced. =o 
The spirit with which he has discharged his 
task is not simply admirable on its own ac- 
count. It has enabled him to do for English 
Literature as a whole what no Englishman 
has yet done savein part.” * * —WNation. 


“No English book can bear comparison 
with it for richness of thought, for variety, 
keeness, and soundness of critical judgment, 
for the brilliancy with which the material 
and the moral features of each age are 
sketched.”— London Spectator. 


* No history of our own literature equally 
learned, honest and entertaining, has ever 
been written by an Englishman.”—J. Y. 
Eve. Post. 





TAYLOR’S | 


HATS, FORS and UMBRELLAS, 


Opposite Barnum’s, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS C. 0. D. 


8.Q. TAYLOR, 
Wu. W. PRETZMAN, 
¢. E. 8. LansDOWNE. 





Persons desiring for their daughters a Select 
Home School, in a healthy, quiet and accessi- 





ble place, will please address, 


Mrs. ROBT. A. CASTLEMAN, | P 


Alexandria, Va. | 


A FRENCH GENTLEMAN, long a resident in 
the South, and possessing experience as a teach- 





| gans and Pianos, from 1 
| than any other house, and we intend to maintain it. 





The celebrated Estey Organs and Bradbury 


fanos, the Leading Instruments. 


We have the reputation of selling First Class Or- 
per cent cheaper 


0 to 20 


H. SANDERS & CO. 


79 W. Fayette Street Baltimore, Md, 





tr of languages, would like to find private les- 
sons, Or an engagement in some educational 
tstablishment to teach French and Spanish. 
Address “TEACHER,” care of THE Sea. | 
ERN MAGAZINE, to whose editors the advertiser | 
refers by permission. 


TO THE PRESS.—A Journalist of some 
years’ experience wishes to make an engage- 
ment as the Baltimore correspondent of some 
respectable journal. Would also make ar- 
rangements with Publishers for the translating 
of French books into English. He refers by 
permission to the editors of the Southern Maga- 
gme, to whose care he may be addressed. 
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HOLMES’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Professor GEORGE F. HOLMES, LL. D., 
Professor of History and Literature in the University of Virginia. 


ONE VOLUME, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, $1.50. 
SAMPLE COPIES FOR EXAMINATION, POST PAID, $1.00. 


This long-looked-for work is an impartial, succinct, and complete history of our country, 
from is discovery by Columbus to the year 1871. It ix the latest history of the United States 
published, and is a masterly production of its distinguished author. 

The striking features in this work are the admirable. unpartisan and scholarly tone which 
pervades it, the happy arrangement of topics which greatly encourages the pupil, the superb 
pictorial lllustrations and historical maps, wich enable the reader to form accurate ideas of the 
2 aay ee development of the country, and the excellent mechanical execution and cheapness 
of the book. 

Though the stirring events it relates are drawn by a graphic hand, conciseness and clearness 
mark every sentence: so that instead of plodding through a mass of tedious description, the 
pupil can easily go through this work in a sinzie session. 

Professor Holmes has not endeavored to criticise or characterize the occurrences of the War 
of Secession, but simply to narrate them. In the performance of this delicate task he has 
furnished a fine mode! for all historians—acting, as he says, upon the precept, ** Extenuate 
nothing, nor aught set down in malice.” 

The author knows the force of silence as well as the force of words, and has not encumbered 
his pages with unnecessary details of battles and campaigns. 


The History is divided into six periods: 


I. Discovery and Colonization of America. 
II. English Colonies in North America, 1576 to 1763. 
III. The American Revolution and the establishment of the United States, 1763 to 1789. 
IV. The United States to tne Missouri Compromise, 178) to 1421. 
V. The United States to the Secession of the Southern States, 1821 to 1861. 
VI. The United States from the beginning of the Civil War, 1861 to 1870. 


The Review questions as well as the ordinary questions on the text, found at the foot of each 
page, combined with other facilities of use, render the book most serviceable and specially 
adapted to the wauts of the school-room, while the readableness of the pages would make it most 
acceptable in the parior or library. 

a. Chronological Tables have been made full, and arranged for convenient and constant 
reference. 

A series of beantifal colored historical maps, designed expressly for this work, is also intro- 
duced. showing the progress of the country as to settlement and growth of States: 1st. The 
l tion of Indian tribes in 1650,and_ the dates of settlements; 2d. The United States in 1750; 

? The United States in 1820; 4th. The United States in 1870. 

At the close of the volume are found the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, with carefully prepared questions and noies, 

As the work of one of the ablest anit most conscientious scholars of the South, whose pen is 
as accurate as it is gifted, this history of the United States will command universal attention, and 
will be adopted for use wherever an unpartisan, unsectional, truth-telling History is desired. 


WHAT TEACHERS AND OTHERS SAY OF IT. 


From Prof. H. E. Shepherd, Baltimore City College. 


“T have examined Prof. Holmes’ History, and I can assure you of my urqnalified indorsement. The character 
of the author alone is 2 een for the excellence of the work, and the book ts perveded throughout by that 
carefulness, elegance, an = which distinguish everything emanating from his scholarly pen, and 1s marked by 
@ diguity of expression and a dispassionate and lofty style which constitute the basis of all true history.” 





From F. W. A. Wright, Stanislaus Co., California. 


“Tt gives us the cream of the History of the United States. It is Just such a History as we have needed for years 
in our schools, not only in the -outh, hutin the North.and herein the West. Its completeness and conciseness : its 
candor and accuracy : its dispassionate tone and freedom from prejudice ; its unasual elegance of style, 28 we'l as 
ite hands -me typography. mapa, and illustrations, recommend it in the highest degree as a book worthy of its 
subject and its object, and in every way descrving the earuest perusal of students, young and old, in every section of 
our country.” 

From W. W. Virdin, School Commissioner, Harford Co., Md. 
“ Holmes’ History conforms to onr schoo! law, containing nothing sectional or partisan: and, while the author 


details ficta etrictly and impartially. our vouth are not mace 1o in bile the views of a writer who bases them 
(particularly the cause and progress of our late war) on sectional prejudices.” 


From A. F. Gonlen, Principal Locust Dale Academy. 


“ We have examined with care the ‘ History of the United Statcs," 7 repared by Prof. Holmes, and find it meets our 
ee." 
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From the Southwestern Presbyterian, New Orleans. 


“ But it is not alone with respect to the discussion of recent events that Dr. Holmes’ History has the characteristic 
of being # good school-book. The narrative is clear and fuil of life from the earliest settlements, through the 
succeeding events. The story is told in clear and simple language; free from affectation of simplicity ; and equal) 
free irom the pomp and parade of learned words. It is astraight-forward bouk, holding trath in the foreground. 
making it attractive in simple, choice words.”” 

“ The arrangements and poe fextures of the book adapt it for practical work. Paper, printing, maps, and 
other illustrations are of the best description.” 


From the Charlottesville ( Va.) Chronicle, 

“Its style is comprehensive and concise, yet simple, lucid, and attractive, and adapted to the wants and tastes of 
both young and old. , 

“Its a is, as it must be in any reliable history of the period embraced, eminently good. and shows that the 
author, . though « Southern man, with Soutbern principles and tastes, did not allow party or sectional influences to 
control his pen, 

** Teachers and scholars, parents and children, and readers of American History generally, have much reason to 
Got re we tor the pains he has taken and the wisdom he has displayed in the preparation of his History of 

e United States.’’ 


From the Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 
“The best school histery of the United Stites with which we have any acquaintance. Prof. Holmes has done his 
work well, and gives the teacher and scholar a clear statement of the most important facts of the history of this 
country—free from any partisan or sectional bias or coloring.” 


For further information, specimen pages, etc., send for our 


ILLUSTRATED DescrIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


which we will be happy to send, free, to any teacher or school-officer requesting it. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


155 & 157 Crosby Street, New York, 
and 54 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 





PrP. HANSON HISS & CO. 


45 N. Charles Street, Bultimore, (adjoining Masonic Temple,) 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 


Interior Decorations, French Fancy Goods, Mantel and Pier Glasses, Connecting 
Coruices, Curtain Goods, &c., all of the very Latest and Finest Styles. ‘ 


Having superior facilities for mannfacturing, particular attention will be given to orders. Strangers 
visiting the City are invited to call and examine. 





BNGLISH PERIODICALS. 


Supplied direct from LONDON at publication price and postage by B. F. STEVENS, American 
Literary and Library Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 

The Saturday Review, The Spectator, The Pall Mall Budget, $7.50, gold, a year each.— The Graphic, $9.00 
gold, a year—JUustrated News, $7.00 gold, a year—Atheneum, $4.% gold, year—all others at same 
rate. Orders with remittance may be sent to B, F. STEVENS direct, or to his Agents, Messrs, 
IRVING & WILLEY, 34% Pine Street, New York. 

JENNINGS’ EAU DENTIFRICE. 
This preparation will effectually Cleanse, Beautify and Preserve the Teeth. It will impart 
to the Breath a most delightful Fragrance, and to the Gums a healthy Action, and a conse- 
quent firmness and brightness of Color. 
EAU DE COLOGNE--Double. 
; The superior excellence of this Toilet requisite is universally acknowledged (In pints, half 
pints and quarter pints.) &#~A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
N. HYNSON JENNINCS & CO. 
Pharmaceutical Chemsists, 90 N. Cheorles St., Baltimere. 
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The most Extensive Printing 
House in the South. 








| Book, Job & | ESTABLISHED 


1850. 


Newspa er | - 
164 ew | 
Baltimore St., Adams Exp. Building, PRINTING.| 


BALTIMORE. 































The reputation of this firm for superior Printing, 
has only been acquired by sparing no pains 
or expense in keeping up with the 


times ; and the liberal patronage Qj 
& . , 


bestowed is evidence that 
their efforts are 
appreciated. 
Being now more fully prepared to 
execute orders in their line with promptness, 
are determined to maintain the superiority of style 
which has hitherto been their aim and reputation. Their 
charges will be moderate for good work. 
For the better class of printing, we are constantly 
in receipt of the latest desirable styles of letter, together with the most improved 
machinery; these, with skillful workmen, and a long experience in this branch of business, 
enables us to produce superior work, with variety, originality and style of design not 
surpassed by any other house in the city. 









A. LL, Tames, Jr. 
J, Newton Gregg. 





> 4 a 


“Blank Books & Book Binding 


—— 





> \ 





Of every description made to order at brief notice. Magazines, Periodicals, Music, &., 
bound in any manner desired — plain or elaborate. 

We do not employ Agents, nor, with new customers, deviate 
from a just price, that other rates or poor workmanship may 
follow subsequent orders. A steadily increasing business justifies 
the conclusion, that this is not only the better course but at the 
same time the most agreeable to all eoncerned. 
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THOS. J. IRVING & CO. 


(Late Burton & Irving,) 
168 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ELLIPTIC YOKE SHIRT, 


The only Pattern insuring a Perfect Fit to all Forms. 





30,000 Customers already fitted, and we are now filling orders at 
the rate of 2,400 Dozen annually. 


SAMPLE SHIRTS MADE ON APPROVAL. 


We append the names of the following gentlemen, who with hundreds of 
others, have entrusted us with their orders: 


fon. A. H. STEPHENS, Georgia. Judge ROBINSON, Annapolis,Md. Prof. C. K. NELSON, Annapolis, Md. 
« G. W.SANDS. Ellicott City,Md. Hon. H. W. ARCHER, Maryland. W. B. DANGERFIELD, 
Col. E. G. DAWSON, Georgia. « A.J. ACKERMAN Alexandria, Va. 





“ K.M. JOHNSTON, U.S. Atty, Washington, D. C. Col. D. C. DeJARNETTE, 
“ E. R. DORSEY, Columbia, S.C. Rev J. M. BONNELL, Macon, Ga. Georgetown, D. C. 
Dr. GEO. C. COOPER, U.S. Army, J. W BURKE, Alexandria, Va. W. R. EMPIE, Wilmington, N. C. 
Fort Monroe. J. 1} CARWILE. Fayetteville,N.C. W.C. HANDLAN, Wheeling, W. Va. 
fon. JOSHUA HILL, Georgia. JIN R. CLARKE, Ellicott City. Md. Hon. A. HARDING, Danville, Ky 


f. A. SOULLARD, Savanugah, Ga. Prof. J.M. VDASHIELL, Annapolis, Md. J. M. HERNDON Fredericksburg, Va 


Directions for Measuring. 


Measure size of neck—size round the breast—size round the waist—length of sleeve from between the 
shoulders or spinal column to the end of wrist-band, holding the arm horizontally, and bending the elbow. 
Say what kind of collar, wrist-band, and bosom. For Studs or Buttons. State if a tall or stout figure. 


WEDDING OUTFITS. 
Orders for GLOVES, TIES, and UNDERWEAR, in any quantity, however small, promptly attended to. 


Goods forwarded, with bill C. 9. D.. by Express, to any part of the Country. 











MARYLAND BRANCH 


Piedmont & Arlington Life Insurance Coy 


OF RICHMOND, VA. 








POLICIES LIBERAL AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PROGRESS RAPID AND CAUTIOUS. 
LOSSES AND EXPENSES SMALL. 
ASSETS AMPLE AND WELL SECURED. 





Income in 1870, $1,500,000. Assets, January 1, 1871, $2,000,000 


It has been in active operation about three years, and yet its business and income exceed many companies 
much older. Its ratio of expense to income in 1870 was only 18.83 per cent., being /ess than half the expense of 
wher companies of same age. Its rate of losses in 1870 was only 83-100 of one per cent., while other companies 
of like business averaged over 1 10-100 per cent. to amount at risk. : ; 

It has complied with the requirements of the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Kentucky, and California, 
ind has $100,000 deposited with the Treasurer of Virginia, besides large deposits in other States, for security 
of Policy holders. SOLICITORS WANTED. 


DESHIELDS & COVELL, 


Office, No. 32 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore. GENERAL AGENTS FOR MARYLAND 
io 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 





SILK FINISHED 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS, 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides 
and are distinguished for their silky appearance, 
britliant lustre,and pare shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they 
positively excel all other Mehairs ever sold in 
the United States. 

‘These splendid Goods are sold by most of 
the leading retail Dry Goots Merchants in 
all the teading cities and towns through- 
eut all the States, 

s@- Parchasers will know these Goods.as 
a ticket is attached to each piece bearing 
a picture of the Beaver, precisely like the 


above. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importer. s of this Brand for’ the United States. — 


NEW AND RARE VEGETABLES. 


I make the seed of New and Rare Vegetables a 
specialty, besides raising all the common varieties. 
On the cover of my catalogue will be found extracts 
from letters received from farmers and gardeners 
reriding in over thirty different states and territories, 
who have used my seed from ne to ten years. Cata- 
logues sent free to all. [8] grow over one hundred 
varieties. Get your seed des. from the grower. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
For Marking Linen with Indelible Ink. 


- The only neat and 
ees reliable mauner is with 


=; r? ode of our superior 
c G 0 27 marcantill pe Mane oe 
"mm nan, ) verve 

“es — 7 >> = S>. 


“ge2uw’ vrosh, box, &c., com- 
plete for 5O cents. sent by mail postage paid. for GO ceuts. 
Illustrated circulars sent free on application. Address IC ET 
BD, Quaker Cicy Stencil Works, 238 ‘aToh 








DORE RU 
Street Philadelphia. 


THE FARMER'S GAZETTE, 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, 


AND THE 
Industrial Interests of the South. 





EDITORS: 

J. B. Nownts, Tide Water and South Side, Virginia. 
D. 8. Curt, Piedmont Virginia. District of Columbis and Maryland. 
Wa. N. Newson, Valley of Virginia. 
J. B. Nona, Resident Editor. 

OPSubdscription $2.00 per anvum. 

pS peas rates to clubs 

OP Specimens seat free on application. 


$sssssyss § 8 $F § 


The Fanmen’s Gazerrs is published every Friday, and is thoroughly 
distribnted in Virginia, and basa free circulation in the District and 


in Maryland. Address 
M. W. HAZLEWOOD, Publisher, 
Richmond, Va. 





Washington, 


Bethesda, 


COLEMAN & ROGERS, 


PHARMACEUTISTS, 


173 W. Baltimore Street, 


Have a large and well assorted stock of pure DRUGS 
and CHEMICALS, and all rare pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations. 


Our Mineral Water Department 


EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING: 


Catharines, Sharon Sulphur, St. Bedford, 
Missisquoi, Kissengen, Vichy, 
Congress, Greenbrier White Sulphur, Rockhridge Alum 
Excelsior Saratoga, Augusta Alum, Healing, 

Star Saratoga, Alleghany, Coyner's Sulphur, 
High Rock Saratoga, Blue Lick, Seltzer, 


Bitter Kissengen, Empire Saratega 
Bedford Alum and Iodine, Geyser, 
Gettysburg, Hathorn, 4c. 


(Chalybeate,) 


Also, Importers of JOHANN HOFF’S GENUINS 


EXTRACT OF MALT. 


Agents for the sale of JOHN M. FORREST’S 


ORIGINAL UNADULTERATED JUNIPER TaR. 


GerCash Orders from a distance are promptly 


and carefully filled. 








F. W. CHRISTERN, 


Foreign Bookseller & Importer, 


No. 77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 
Agent for the Revue pes Davx Monpss in A merica. 


Subscription, $18.50 per annum. 
Catalogues Sent Gratis on any Desired Specialty, 





Tue Largest Meta! Price 
Current in the World is the 
IRON WORLD AND MANC- 
FACTURER. Accurate quo 
tations and reports of sales of 
HARDWARE and METALS ia 
Pittsburgh, New York, Bos 
ton, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Balti- 
more and Chicago. Foreiga 
metal markets reported. At 
knowledged standard jourval 

of the metal trades. Only 

.08 per year. No hardware dealer can afford to do without it 

very machinist and metal worker should take it. Gives more 
illustrations of new machinery hens the Scientific Americas 

t four wi ON TRIAL _ 25 © Address 
IRON 














ORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
er Woarvp Bumpine, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Sent oN TRIAL three months 
for 25 cents. The ANERI- 
CAN WORKING PEOPLE is 
one of the finest publication 
in the world. Roatains 6 
pages, or 64 columns of read- 
ing matter, designed to inter 
est, instruct and advance the 
best interests of workingmen. 













Illustrations of prominest 

workingmen in each issue.— 

_ umbers ite thousands of sab- 

bers. Only $1.50 per 

ear, or on trial three months for 3s cents. Write yeur name, 
‘own, County —, nae oe enclose the money, iw ad 


LD PUB BLISHIN * 
a Wor.ip - Rocce ea Pitteburgh, Pe 
(2 Agents wanted on Salary or Commission. a 
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SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 
RICHMOND, va. 


This 1s one of the OLDEST AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS published in this country, and has always been held in high 
esteem by the Fanmens of Virginia and Other Southern States, where it has most largely circulated. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 Per Annum, IN ADVANGE. 


Ass change has been made in the ownership of the Journal, all communications should be addressed to 
JOHN W. RISON, Editor and Proprietor Southern Planter & Farmer, No. 2 Columbian Block, Richmond, Ya. 


22 As an advertising medium the Southern Planter and Farmer has no superior in the Southern country,“@8 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN, 


Office, No. 1015 Main Street, nearly opposite the Post Office. 








TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year, paid in advance, If not paid within the first two months, $4. 
Communications and letters on business should be addressed to Central Presbyterian, Box 12, 
Richmond, Va, 





THE AGE. 


DATLRY AND WHEEERLY. 
The Leading DEMOCRATIC NEWSPAPER in Pennsylvania 








Price Low. Circulation Large. Contents Varied. Unsurpassed. Unequalled. 


Carefully made up and meaty printed. Attractive in all its features. 

The DAILY reaches those who take and read no other paper, 

The DAILY contuine able editoriais, ali the ens local, American and Foreign news, by Associated Press and 
(able. New seek and Washington ey > ge 8, 

The * DAI! ¥Y AGE” is respected by all — even its political opponents. 

A welcome visitor to the counting.room, the workshop. and the home circle. 

The WEEKLY goes thronghout Pennsylvania, the Mi dle States, and the entire South. 

The WEEKLY combines Iterature with yay Rd of =_ oe. In its columns are Stories, Poetry, Departments for 
ladies and Children, Agricultural items, a pan Ay = ng, etc. 

The ** WEEKLY AGE " is acknowledged to be ne best Family Journal printed in Philadelphia. 





TERMS: 
DAILY. WEEKLY. 
POT ONE VEAP... .ccscccccccccccccccccccccsovccccccssoves $800 «= ONE COPY, ONE VEAP... cccroccccccccscccsecsseccseces 
SOP GAS MRORENS. occcccvcccccccccecece 43 Ten copies, one year........ 
For three Months... ......--seeeeee 225 ##$ Twenty copies, one year 
for less period, (per month). 100 





When sent to one person, twenty copies, $20, with one copy gratis for a club of twenty or more for one year 

&7 Subscriptions —- invariably in advance. Drafta on Philadelphia or Post-Office Orders, payable to the order 
ifthe Publishers, being safer, are preferable to any other mode af remittance, All who send money by Express mus 
wepay hapress charges. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


All communications should be addressed to 


ROBB & BIDDLE, Proprietors, 
UGE BUILDING, Nos. 14 & 16 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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Extraordinary Improvements 


it CABINET ORGANS 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. respectfully announce the introduction, this season, 


of improvements of much more than ordinary interest. 


REED AND PIPE CABINET ORGANS, 


Invented and patented by Mr. CARL FOGELBERG, 
a Swedish Organ Builder, and the only success- 
ful combination of real pipes with reeds ever 
made. (See Circulars for particulars.) 


These are: 


DAY’S TRANSPOSING KEY-BOARD, 


Invented and patented by Mr. W. G. Day, of Bal- 
timore, by which the performer can instantly 
move the Key-Board to the right or left, and so 
play at a higher or lower pitch. (See Circulars.) 


BEING PATENTED, THESE WILL BE MADE ONLY BY THE MaSON & HAMLIN Co. 





NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES OF DOUBLE REED CABINET ORGANS, 
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Considering capacity, elegance and thorough excellence of workmanship, these ara 
CHEAPER THAN ANY BEFORE OFFERED. 





BEST. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS are acknowl- 
edged to be the best in the world, excelling all 
in purity and beauty of tone, powerand general 
excellence; have uniformly taken highest pre- 
miums at Industral Exhibitions, including a 

MEDAL AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 
and are publicly declared by more than 1000 
most prominent musicians to be unequaled. (See 
testimonial Circular.) 





CHEAPEST. 


This Company, with its present very exten 
sive machinery and extraordinary facilities for 
manufacture, can afford, and now undertakes to 
sell at such prices that its Organs shall be ume © 

uestionably cheapest. Four Octave Organs, $50; 
Pive Octave, $100, $125 andupwards; with three 
sets Reeds, $150, and upwards; with four sets 
Reeds, Octave Coupler, &c., $260, and upwards. 


FORTY STYLES, TO $1,500 EACH. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with full descriptions and drawings of all styles 
and improvements; also, TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, sent free to any address. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CoO., 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 


596 Broadway, New York. 








SOPER’S 
Patent Folding Seat 


= == = — > SSS 
, Halls and Schools. Price list School Desks sent 


on application, Free of Charge. 


CHARLES P. STEVENS. 
MANUFACTURER OF CABINET FURNITURE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Warerooms, No. 3 South Calvert Street, near Barnum’s Hotel, 
SETTEES for Guneinan 


SCHOOL DESK, 


Thé best in the world. 
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‘SAW & GRIST MILLS 


MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS’ 
HANGERS, MANUFACTURED BY 


POOLE & HUNT, 
Send for Circulars { BALTIMORE,M®? 
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sg BULENT Sty 
1872. 


ALSO 


WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, &e. 
ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Jobbers 
Bonnet, Trimming, Neck and Sash Ribbons, 
VELVET KIBBONS, NECK TIES, 
Bonnet Silks, Satins, Velvets and Crapes, 
Flowers, Feathers, Ornaments, Frames, &c. 


Srraw Bonnets and Ladies’ and Children’s Hats, 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 


s “ay 


And in connecting Warerooms 


WHITE GOODS, LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 
Laces, Nets, Collars, Setts, Handkerchiefs, 
VEILING, HEAD NETS, &c, &c., 

Nos. 237 & 239 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


These goods are manufactured by us or bought for 
Cash directly from the European and American Manufac- 
turers, embracing all the latest novelties, unequalled in 
variety and cheapness in any market. 

Orders filled with care, promptness and despatch. 


| 





LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMING EMPORIOM. 


SISCO BROTHERS, 


Opposite Masonic Temple, Baltimore, Md. 
AGENTS FOR 
FOR 


aie 


MISSES, 


E. Butterick 
& Co's 


CELEBRATED 


PATTERNS a=? 


~ CHILDREN. 


OUR PATTERNS POSSESS THESE 


FIRST. 

They arereliable, each Pattern having been practically 

tested before being offered for sale. 
SECOND, 

They are of different sizes, so that any one can obtain 

a Pattern requiring little variation. 
‘THIRD. 

Each pattern has a printed label, showing its size, the 
amount of Cloth, Trimming &c., required, with neces- 
sary instructions for cutting and making, and a picture of 
the garment when finished. 


FOURTH, 


OF GARMENTS 


ADVANTAGES, 


They are more perfectly cut than they can be by the 
ordinary method, each part being perfect and fitted. 
The difficult parts are notched so as to be easily put 
together. 

Catalogues sent by Mail Free af Charge. 
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FAMILY FAVORITE 


1S THE FAMILIAR NAME OF THE 


WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Which has ever been adding laurels to its inventors since the PARIS EXPOSITION of 
1867, where it bore away the HIGHEST HONORS ; which experience was repeated in 
Ba}timore at the MARYLAND INSTITUTE fair of 1869. 
Thousands of ladies will testify to the appropriateness of the above title. 
Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, Cording, Ruffling, 
Gathering, Hem-Stitching, Faggotting, Gathering and sewing on at same time, 
Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, and Tubing executed with ease and beauty 


Locx-StitcH — SHUTTLE — STRAIGHT NEEDLE. 
SIMPLE, CAPABLE AND DURABLE. 
Every assertion guaranteed. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


HartTrorpD, Conn. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


33 N. Cuarcas Sr., BaLtimors, Mp. ai8 N. Firtn St., St. Louis. 
6:3 Broapway, New York. ' aga Laxe-Srt.,~Cuicaco. 
3307 CuzstnutT St., Poirapecrna, "349 WashincTon St. Boston. 

















To Farmers and Planters. 


EXCELLENZA COTTON FERTILIZER 


Without FY muperior for the Cotton Crop. 


EXCELLENZA TOBACCO FERTILIZER 


The most reliable fertilizer tor ‘Tobacco. 


EXCELLENZA SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE 


The great Corn and Crop Producer. 








Send: your orders either to our agents or the undersigned 


sole propricters. 
Send for circulars with analysis and full particulars, 


GEO. DUGDALE & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


All Grades of Ground Bones & Standard Fertilizers, 





44 8. FREDERICK ST., BALTIMORE. 























